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With the exception of the terrible retreat from Afghan- 
istan, none of England's many little wars have been so fatal 
in proportion to the Dumber of those engaged as our first 
expedition to Burma. It was undertaken without aaj 
due comprehenaion of the difficulties to be encountered 
from the effects of climate and the deficiency of transport; 
the power and still more the obstinacy and arrogance of 
the Court of Ara were altogether underrated; and it was 
considered that our possession of her ports would assuredly 
bring the enemy, who had wantonly forced the struggle 
upon us, to submission. Events, however, proved the 
completeness of the error. The Burman policy of carrying 
off every boat on the river, laying waste the whole countey 
and driving away the inhabitants and the herds, maintained 
our anny as prisoners in fiangoon through the first wet 
season, and caused the loss of half the white ofGcers and 
men first sent there. The subsequent campaign was no 
less fatal, and although large reinforcements had been sent, 
fifty per cent of the whole died, so that less than two 
thousand fighting men remained in the ranks when the 
expedition arrived within a short distance of Ava. Not 
until the last Burmese army had been scattered did the 
Court of Ava submit to the by no means onerous terms we 
imposed. Great, indeed, was the contrast presented by this 
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first itiTAsion of the country with the last war in 1885, 
which brought about the final annexation of Burma. Then 
a fleet of steamers conveyed the troops up the noble river, 
while in 1824 a solitary steamer vas all that India could 
furnish to aid the flotilla of row-boats. No worse govern- 
ment has ever existed than that of Burma when, with the 
boast that she intended to drive the British out of India, 
she began the war; no people were ever kept down by a 
more grinding tyranny, and the occupation of the country 
by the British has been an even greater blessing to the 
popuUtion than has tjiat of India. Several works, some 
by eye-witnesaes, others compiled from official documents, 
appeared after the war. They differ remarkably in the 
relation of details, and still more in the spelling of the 
names both of pereons and places. I have chiefly followed 
those given in the narratives of Mr. U. H. Wilson, and of 
Major Snodgraas, the military secretary to the commander 
of the expedition. 
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ON THE IRRAWADDY. 



CHAPTER I. 

A NEW CAREER. 



{ PAHTY waa asaembled iu a room of an hotel in 
Calcutta at the end of the year 1822. It con- 
sisted of a gentleman, & lady in deep mourning, 
a boy of between fourteen and fifteen, and two 
girls of thirteen and twelve. 

"I think you had better accept my offer, Nellie," the 
gentleman was saying. " You will find it hard work enough 
to make both ends meet with these two girls, and Stanley 
would be a heavy drain on you. The girls cost nothing but 
their clothes, but he must go to a decent school, and then 
there would be the trouble of thinking what to do with 
him afterwards. If I could have allowed you a couple of 
hundred a year it would have been altogether different, but 
you see I am fighting an uphill fight myself, and need every 
penny that I can scrape together. I am getting on, and I 
c&D see well enough that, unless something occurs to upset 
the whole thing, I stall be doing a big trade one of these 
days, but every halfpenny of profit has to go into the busi- 
ness. So, as you know, I cannot help you at present, 
though by the time the girls grow up I hope I shall be able 
to do so, and that to a good extent. I feel sure that it 
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would not he a bad thing for Stanley; he will soon get to 
be useful to me, and in three or four years will be a valu- 
able assistant. Speaking Hindustani as veil as he does, he 
won't be very long in picking up enough of the various 
dialects in Eathee and Chittagong for our piii-posts, and by 
twenty he will have a share of the business, and be on the 
highway towards making his fortune. It will be infinitely 
better than anything he is likely to find in England, and 
he will be doing a man's work at the age when he would 
still be a schoolboy in England. I have spoken to him 
about it Of course he does not hke leaving you, but he 
says that he should like it a thousand times better than 
perhaps having to go into some humdrum office in England.' 

"Thank you, Tom," Mrs. Brooke said with a sigh. "It 
will be very hard to part ^th him, — terribly hard, — ^but 1 
see that it is by far the best thing for him, and, as you say. 
in a monetary way it will be a relief to me. I think I can 
manage very comfortably on the pension, in some quiet 
place at home with tie two girls, but Stanley's schooling 
would be a heavy drain. I might even manage that, for I 
might earn a little money by painting, but there would be 
the question of what to do with him when he left school, 
and without friends or influence it will be hopeless to 
get him into any good situation. You see, Herbert's parents 
have both died since he came out here, and though he was 
distantly related to the Earl of Nethertey, he was only a 
second cousin or something of that kind, and knew nothing 
about the family, and of course I could not apply to them." 

"Certainly not, Nellie," her brother agreed. "Thei-e is 
nothing so hateful as poaing as a poor relation — and t^t 
is a connection rather than a relationship. Then you will 
leave the boy in my hands!" 

"I am sure that it will be best," she said with a tremor 
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JD her voice, "and at any rate I ehall have the comfort of 
knowing that be will be well looked after." 

Mrs. Brooke was the widow of a captain in one of the native 
regiments of the East India Company. He had, six weeks 
before this, been carried off suddenly by an outbreak of 
cholera, and she had been waiting at Calcutta in order to see 
her brother before sailing for England. She was the daughter 
of an English clergyman, who had died some seventeen years 
before. Nellie, who was then eighteen, being motherless as 
well as fatherless, hbd determined to sail for India. A great 
friend of hers had married and gone out a year before. 
Nellie's father was ai that time in bad health, and her friend 
had said to her at parting: "Now mind, Nellie, I have 
your promise that if you Uiould find yourself alone here, 
you will come out to me in India. I shall be very glad to 
have you with me, and I don't suppose you will be on my 
hands very long; pretty girls don't remain single many 
months in India." So, seeing nothing better to do, Nellie 
had, shortly after her father's death, sailed for Calcutta. 

Lieutenant Brooke was also a passenger on board the 
Ava, and during the long voyage he and Nellie Pearson 
became engaged, and were married from her friend's house 
a fortnight after their arrival Nellie was told that she 
was a foolish girl, for that she ought to have done better, 
but she was perfectly happy. The pay and allowances of 
her husband were suflicient for them to live upon in com- 
fort, and though, when the children came, there was little 
to spare, the addition of pay when he gained the rank of 
c^tain was ample for their wants. They had been in fact 
a perfectly happy couple — both had bright and sunny dis- 
positions and made the best of everything, and she had 
never had a serious care until he was suddenly taken away 
from her. 
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Stanley had inberited bis parents' disposition, and as his 
sisters, coining so soon after him, occupied the greater por- 
tion of his motlier's care, he was left a good deal to his own 
devices, and became a general pet in the regiment, and was 
equally at home in the men's lines and in the officers' bun- 
galows. The native language came as readily to him as 
English, and by the time he was ten he could talk in their 
own tongue with the men from the three or four different 
districts from which the regiment had been recruited. His 
father devoted a couple of hours a day to his studies; he did 
not attempt to teach him Latin, which would, he thought, be 
alt<^ether useless to him, but gave him a thorough ground- 
ing in English and Indian history and arithmetic, and in- 
sisted upon his spending a certain time each day in reading 
standard English authors. 

Tom Pearson, wlio was five years younger than his sister, 
had come out to India four years after her. He was a lad 
full of life and energy. As soon as he left school, finding 
himself the master of a hundred pounds, the last remains of 
the small sum that his father had left behind him, he took 
a second-class passage to Calcutta. As soon as he had 
landed he went round to the various merchants and offices, 
and finding that he could not, owing to a want of refer- 
ences, obtain a clerkship, he took a place in the store of a 
Parsee merchant who dealt in English goods. 

Here he remained for five years, by which time he had 
mastered two or three native languages, and had obtained 
a good knowledge of business. He now determined to start 
on his own account; he had lived hardly, saving up every 
rupee not needed for actual necessaries, and at the end of 
the five years he had in all a hundred and fifty pounds. 
He had long before this determined that the best opening 
for trade was among the tribes on the eastern borders of 
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the British territory, and had specially devoted himself to 
the study of the languages of Kathee and Chittagong. In- 
vesting the greater portion of his money in goods suitable 
for the tnMle, he embarked at Calcutta in a vessel bound 
for Chittagong. There he took passage in a native craft 
going up the great river to Sylhet, where he established his 
head-quarters, and thence, leaving the greater portion of his 
goods in the care of a native merchant with whom his late 
employer had had deaUngs, started with a native, and four 
donkeys on which his goods were packed, to trade among 
the wild tribes. 

His success fully equalled his anticipations, and gradually 
he extended his operations, going as far east as Mnnipur 
and south almost as far as Chittagong. The firm in Cal- 
cutta, from whom be had in the first place purchased his 
goods, sent him up fresh stores as he required them, and 
soon, seeing the energy with which ho was pushing his 
business, gave him considerable credit, and he was able 
to carry on bis operations on an increasingly larger scale. 
Sylhet remaned his head-quarters, but he had a branch at 
Chittagong whither goods could be sent direct from Cal- 
cutta, and from this he drew his supplies for his trade in 
that province. Much of bis business was carried on hy 
means of the waterways and the very numerous streams 
that covered the whole country, and enabled him to carry 
his goods at a far cheaper rate than he could transport 
them by land, and for this purpose he had a boat specially 
fitted up with a comfortable cabin. He determined from 
the first to sell none but the best goods in the market, and 
thus he speedily gained the confidence of the natives, and 
^e arrival of his boats was eagerly hailed by the villagers 
on the banks of the rivers. 

He soon found that money was scarce, and that to do a 
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good buainees he muBt take native products in barter for hia 
goods, and that in this way he nut only did a much larger 
trade, but obtained a very much better piice for hia wares 
than if he had sold only for money; and he soon consigned 
considerable quantities to the firm in Calcutta, and by so 
doing obtained a profit both ways. He himself paid a visit 
to Calcutta every six months or so, to choose fresh fashions 
of goods and to visit the firm, with whom his dealings 
every year became more extensive. But though laying the 
foundations for an extensive business, ho was not, as he 
told his sister, at present in a position to help her, for his 
increasing trade continually demanded more and more 
capital, and the whole of his profits were swallowed up by 
the larger stocks that had to be held at his depots at Sytbet, 
Chittagong, and at the mouths of the larger rivers. Twice 
since he had been out he had met his sister at Calcutta, 
and when she came down after her husband's death and 
heard from Tom's agent* that he would probably arrive 
there in the course of a fortnight, she decided to wait there 
and meet him. He was greatly grieved at her loss, and 
especially so as he was unable to offer her a home; for as 
his whole time was spent in travelling, it was impossible for 
him to do so ; nor indeed would she have accepted it. Now 
that her husband was gone, she yearned to be back in 
England again; it was, too, far better for the girls that she 
should take them home. But when he now offered to take 
the boy, she felt that, hard as it would be to leave Stanley 
behind, the offer was a most advantageous one for him. 

The boy's knowledge of Indian languages, which would be 
of immense advantage to him in such a life, would he abso- 
lutely useless in England, and, from what Tom told her of 
his business, there could be little doubt that the prospects 
were excellent. Stanley himself, who now saw his uncle for 
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the first time, vbs attracted to him by the energy and 
cheeriness of m&mier that had rendered him bo succeesfat in 
boBinesB, and he was stirred by the enterprise and adventure 
of the life be proposed for him. More than once in the 
little-frequented rirera that stretched into Eathee hie boats 
had been attacked by wild tribesmen, and be bad to fight 
hard to keep them off; petty chiefs had at times endeavoured 
to obstruct his trading, and when at Manipnr, he had twice 
been witness of desperate fighte between rival claimants for 
the throne. All this was to a boy brought up among soldiers 
irresistibly fascinating, especially as the alternative seemed 
to be a seat in a dull counting-house in England He was 
then delighted when his mother gave her consent to his 
remaining with his uncle, grieved as be was at being parted 
from her and bis sisters. The tbonght that he should in 
time be able to be of assistance to her was a pleasant one, 
and aided him to support the pain of parting, when, a week 
later, she sailed with the girls for England. 

"I suppose you have not done any shooting, Stanleyl" 
his uncle asked. 

" Not with a gun, but I have practised sometimes with 
pistob. Father thought that it would be useful." 

"Very useful; and you must learn to shoot well with 
them and with fowling-piece and rifle. What with river 
thieves, and dacoitx, and wild tribes, to say nothing of wild 
beasts, a man who travels about as I do, want« to be able 
to shoot straight. The straigbter you shoot, the less likely 
you are to have to do so I have come to be a good shot 
myself, and whenever we row up a river I constantly 
practise either at floating objects in the water, or at birds 
or other marks in the trees. I have the best weapons that 
money can buy. It is my one extravagance, and the result 
is that to my boatmen and the men about me my shooting 
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seems to be marvelloua; they tell others of it, and the reeult 
ia that I am regarded with great respect. I have no doubt 
whatever that it has saved me from much trouble, for the 
natives have almost got to believe that I only have to point 
my guiii And the man I wish to kill falls dead, however far 
distant" 

Two days after the departure of Mrs, Brooke her brother 
and Stanley started down the Hoogly in a native trader. 

" She is a curious-looking craft, uncle." 

" Yes; she would not bo called handsome in home waterB, 
but she is uncommonly fast, and I find her much more con- 
venient in many ways than a British merchantman." 

"Is she yours, uncle?" 

"No, she is not mine, and I do not exactly charter her, 
but she works principally for me. You see the wages are 
so low that they can work a craft like this for next to 
nothing. Why, the captain and his eight men together 
don't get higher pay than the boatswain of an English 
trader. The captain owns the vessel; he is quite content if 
be gets a few rupees a month in addition to what he con- 
siders his own rate of pay; his wife and his two children 
live on board. If the craft can earn twenty rupees a week, 
he considers that he is doing splendidly. At the outside 
he would not pay his men more than four rupees a month 
each, and I suppose that he would put down his serriccs 
at eight, so that would leave him forty rupees a month as 
the profit earned by the ship. In point of fact I keep him 
going pretty steadily. He makes trips backwards and 
forwards between the difierent depots; carries me up the 
rivers for a considerable distance; does a little trade on his 
own account, — not in goods such as I sell, you know, but 
purely native stores; takes a little freight when he can get 
it, and generally a few native passengers. 
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" I pay him fifteen rupees a veek, and I suppose he earns 
from five to ten in addition, bo that the arrangement suits 
us both admirably. I keep the stem cabin for rayself. Ae 
you see, she has four little brass guns which I picked up 
for a song at Calcutta, and there are twenty-four muskets 
aft. It is an arrangement that the crew are to practise 
shooting once a week, so they have all come to be pretty 
fair shots, and the captain himself can send a two-pound 
shot from those little guns uncommonly strai^t. You 
will be amused when you see us practising for action. The 
captain's wife and the two boys load the guns, and do it 
very quickly too; he nine round from gun to gun, takes 
aim, and fires; the crew shout and yell and bang away with 
their muskets; I take the command, and give a few pice 
among them if the firing has been accurate. We have been 
attacked once or twice in the upper waters, but have always 
managed to beat the robbers off without much difficulty. 
The captain fires away till they get pretty close, and I pepper 
them with my rifies; I have three of them. When they get 
within fifty yards, the crew open fire, and as they have 
three muskets each, they can make it very hot for the 
pirates. I have a store of hand grenades, and if they push 
on, I throw two or three on board when they get within 
ten yards, and that has always finished the matter. They 
don't understand the things bursting in the middle of them. 
I don't mean to say that my armament would be of much 
use if we were trading along the coast of the Malay Penin- 
sula or among the Islands, but it is quite enough to deal 
with the petty robbers of these rivers." 

"But I thought that you had a boat that you went up 
the rivers in, uncle!" 

"Yes; we tow a row-boat and a store-boat up behind this 
craft as far as she can go, that is, ae long as she has wind 
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enougli to make against the sluggish stream. When she can 
go no further, I take to the row-boat; it has eight rowers, 
carries a guo — it is a twelve-pouiider howitzer that I have 
had cut short so that it is only about a foot long. Of course 
it won't carry far, but that is not necessary. Its charge 
is a pound of powder and a ten-pound bag of bullets, and 
at a conple of hundred yards the balls scatter enough to 
sweep two or three canoes coming abreast, and as we can 
charge and fire the little thing three times in a minute, it 
is all that we require for practical purposes; it is only 
on a few of the rivers we go up that there is any fear of 
troubla On the river from Sylhet to the east and ite 
branches in Kathee, or, aa it is sometimes called, Kasi, the 
country is comparatively settled. The Goomtee beyond 
Oudypore is well enough until it gets into Kaayn, which is 
what they call independentk That is to say, it owns no 
authority, and some villages are peaceable and well-dis- 
posed, while others are savage. The same may be said of 
the Munnoo and Fenny rivers. For the last two years I 
have done a good deal of trade in Assam up the Brahma- 
putra river. As far as Rungpoor there are a great many 
villages on the banks, and the people are quiet and peace- 
able." 

"Then you don't go further south than Chittagong, 
uncle 1" 

"No. The Burmese hold Anu»n on the south, and 
indeed for some distance north of it there is no very 
clearly defined border. You see the great river runs from 
Bangoon very nearly due north, though with a little east 
in it, and extends along at the back of the districts I trade 
with; BO that the Burmese are not very far from Manipur, 
which indeed stands on a branch of the Irrawaddy, of which 
another branch runs nearly up to Rungpoor. We shall 
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have big trouble with them one of these d&ys; indeed we 
have had troubles already. You see the BurmeBe are a 
great and increasing power, and have so easily conquered 
all their neighbours that they regard themselves as invincible. 
Until the beginning of the eighteenth century the Burmese 
were masters of Pegu; then the people of that country, 
with the help of the Dutch and Portuguese, threw off their 
yoke. But the Burmese were not long kept down, for in 
1753 Alompra, a hunter, gathered a. force round him, and, 
after keeping up an irregular warfare for some time, was 
joined by so many of his countrymen that he attacked and 
captured Ava, conquered the whole of Pegu, and in 1759 
the English trading colony at Negrais were massacred. 

"This, however, was not the act of Alompra, but df the 
treachery of a Frenchman named Levine, and of an Armenian, 
who incited the Burmeee of the district to axterminate the 
English, hoping, no doubt, thus to retrieve in a new quarter 
the fortunes of France, which in India were being extin- 
guished by the genius of Clive. The English were at the time 
far too occupied with the desperate struggle they were having 
in India to attempt to revenge the massacre of their country- 
men at Negrais. Very rapidly the Burman power spread. 
They captured the valuable Tenasserim coast from Siam, 
repulsed a formidable invasion from China, annexed Aracan 
and dominated Manipur, and thus became masters of the 
whole tract of country lying between China and Hindustan. 
As they now bordered upon our territory, a mission was sent 
in 1794 to them from India, with a proposal for the settle- 
ment of boundaries, and for the arrangement of trade between 
the two countries. Nothing came of it, for the Burmese 
had already proposed to themselves the conquest of India, 
and considered the mission as a proof of the terror that their 
advance had inspired among us. 
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"After the conquest by them of Aracan in 1764, there had 
been a. constant irritation felt agatnet ua by the Burmese, 
owing to the fact that a great number of fugitives from 
that country had taken refuge in the swamps and islands of 
Chittagong, from which thoy from time to time issued and 
made raids against the Burmese. In 1611 these fugitives, 
in alliance with some predatory chiefs, invaded Aracan in 
force, and being joined by the subject population there, 
expelled the Burmese. These, however, soon reconquered 
the province. The affair was, nevertheless, unfortunate, 
since the Burmese naturally considered that as the insurrec- 
tion had begun with an invasion by the fugitives in Chitta- 
gong, it had been fomented by us. This was in no way the 
fact; we had no force there capable of keeping the masses of 
fugitives in order, but we did our best, and arrested many 
of the leaders when they returned after their defeat. This, 
however, was far from satisfying the Burmese. A mission 
was sent to Ava to assure them of our friendly inten- 
tions, and that we had had nothing whatever to do with 
the invasion, and would do all we could Ito prevent its re- 
currence. The Burmese government declined to receive the 
mission. 

" We ourselves had much trouble with the insurgents, for, 
fearful of re-entering Burma after their defeat, they now 
carried on a series of raids in our territory, and it was not 
until 1816 that these were finally suppressed. Nevertheless 
the court of Ava remained dissatisfied, and a fresh demand 
was raised for the surrender of the chiefs who had been 
captured, and of the whole of the fugitives living in the 
government of Chitt^^ng. The Marquis of Hastings replied 
that the British government could not, without a violation 
of the principles-of justice, deliver up those who had sought 
its protection; that tranquillity now existed; and there was 
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DO probability of a renewal of the disturbances, but that the 
greatest vigilance should be used to prevent and punish the 
authors of any raid that might be attempted against Aracao. 
A year later a second letter was received, demanding on 
the part of the king the cession of Ramoo, Chittagong, 
Moorshedabad, and Dacca, that is to say, of the whole British 
possessions east of the Ganges. Lord Hastings simply re- 
plied that if it was possible to suppose that the demand 
had been dictated by the king of Ava, the British govern- 
ment would be justified in regarding it as a declaration of 
war, 

"To this the Burmese made no reply; doubtless they had 
heard of the successea we had gained in Central India, and 
had learned that our whole force was disposable against 
them. Three years ago the old king died, and a more war- 
like monarch succeeded him. Since 1810 they have been 
mixed up in the troubles that have been going on in Assam, 
where a civil war had been raging. One party or other has 
sought their assistance, and fighting has been going on 
there nearly incessantly, and two months ago the Burmese 
settled the question by themselves taking possession of 
the whole country. This has, of course, been a serious 
blow to me. Although disorder has reigned, it has not 
interfered with my trading along the banks of the river; 
but now that the Burmese have set up their authority, I 
shall, for a time anyhow, be obliged to give up my opera- 
tions there, for they have evinced considerable hostility 
to us — have made raids near Bungpoor on our side of the 
river, and have pulled down a British flag on an island 
in the Brahmaputra. We have taken, in consequence, the 
principality of Cachar under our protection — indeed its 
two princes, seeing that the Burmese Were beginning to 
invade their country, invited us to take this step — and we 
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thiu occupy the passes from Manipur into the low country 
of Sylhet" 

" I wonder that you have been able to trade in Monipur, 
uncle, as the Burmese have been maeters there." 

" I am not trading with the capital iteelf, and the Bur- 
mese have been too occupied with their affairs in Assam 
to exercise much authority in the country. Besides, you 
see there has not been war between the two countries. Our 
merchants at ECangoon still carry on their trade up the Irra- 
waddy, and in Assam this spring the only trouble I had, 
was, that I had to pay somewhat higher tolls than I had 
done before. However, now that Gachar is under our pro- 
tection, I hope that I shall make up for my loss of trade in 
Assam by doing better than before in that province." 

" I thought you called it Eathee, uncle 1" 

" So it is generally named ; but as it is spoken of as Cachar 
in the proclamation assuming the protectorate, I suppose 
it will be called so in future; but all these names out here 
are spelt pretty much according to fancy." 

While this conversation had been going on the boat had 
been running fast down the river, passing several European 
vessels almost as if they had been standing still. 

"I should not have thought that a boat like this would 
pass these large ships," Stanley said. 

" We have a good deal to learn in the art of sailing yet," 
his uncle replied. "A great many of thsae Indian dhowa 
can run away from a square-rigged ship in light weather. 
I don't know whether it is the lines of their hulls or the cut 
of the Btuls, but there is no doubt about their speed. They 
seem to sldm over the water while our bluff-bowed craft 
shove their way through it. I suppose some day we shall 
adopt these long sharp bows; when we do it will make a 
wonderful difference in our rate of sailing. Then, too, these 
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craft have a very light draft of water; but, on the other 
hand, they have a deep keel which helpe ihem to lie cloee 
to the wind, and that long overhanging bow renders them 
capital craft in heavy weather, for as they meet the sea 
they rise over it gradually, instead of its hitting them full 
on the bow as it does our ships. We have much to learn 
yet in the way of shipbuilding." 

The trader had his own servant with him, and the man 
now came up and said that a meal was ready, and they at 
once entered the cabin. It was roomy and comfortable, and 
was, like the rest of the boat, of varnished teak. There were 
large windows in the stem ; it had a table with two fixed 
benches, and there were broad, low sofas on each side. Above 
these the muskets were disposed in racks, while at the end 
by the door were Tom Pearson's own rifles, four brace of 
pistols, and a couple of swords. Ten long spears were sus- 
pended from the roof of the cabin in leather slings. The 
floor, like the rest of the cabin, was varnished. 

"It looks very comfortable, uncle," 

"Yes; you see I live quite half my time on board, the 
rest being spent in the boat. My man is a capital cook. 
He comes from Chittagong, and is a Mug." 

"What are Mugs, unclet" 

" They are the original inhabitants of Aracan. He was 
one of those who remained there after the Burmese had 
conquered it, and speaks their language as well as his own. 
I recommend you to begin it with him at once. If things 
settle down In Assam, it will be very useful for you in 
arranging with the Burmese officials. You won't find it very 
easy, though of course your knowledge of three or four 
Indian tongues will help you. It is said to be a mixture 
of the old Tali, Sanscrit, Tartar, and Chinese. The Tartar 
and Chinese words will of course be quite new to you — the 
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other two elemente trill reBomble those that you are familiar 
with. I talk to ike man in Hindustani; he picked itp a 
little of it at Chittagong, and has leaned a good deal more 
during the two years that he has been with ma, and through 
that you will be able to learn Burmese." 

A week later the dhow entered the harbour. Stanley 
had passed most of his time in conversation with Khyen, 
Tom's servant. The facility his tongue had acquired in 
the Indian languages was of great benefit to him, and he 
speedily picked up a good many Burmese Bentences. 

For the next six months he continued, with his ancle, the 
work the latter had carried on, and enjoyed it much. They 
sailed up the sluggish rivers, with their low, fiat shores, in 
the dhow, towing the row-boat and the store-boat behind 
them. The crews of these boats lived on board the dhow 
until their services were required, helping in its navigation 
and aiding the crew when the wind dropped and sweeps 
were got out The villagoa along the banks were for the 
most part small, but were very numerous. At each of these 
the dhow broi^ht up. There was in almost all cases sufficient 
water to allow of her being moored alongside the banks, and 
as soon as she did so the natives came on board to make their 
purchases and dispose of their produce. In addition to the 
European and Indian goods carried, the dhow was laden 
with rice, for which there was a considerable demand at 
most of the villages. As soon as he had learned the price 
of the various goods and their equivalent in the products 
of the country, Stanley did much of the bartering, while his 
uncle went ashore and talked with the head men of the 
village, with all of whom he made a point of keeping on 
good terms, and so securing a great portion of the trade 
that might otherwise have been carried by native croft. 

Three times during the six months the dhow had gone 
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bock to Calcutta to fetch fresli auppliee of goods, and to 
take in aaotber cargo of rice, while the trader proceeded 
higher up the river in hia own boate. While on the voyage 
Stanley always had the rifle and fowling-piece, that his uncle 
had handed over for hia special tiae, leaning against the bul- 
warl^ close at hand, and frequently shot water-fowl, which 
were so abundant that he was able to keep not only their 
own table supplied, but to furnish the crew and boatmen 
with a considerable quantity of food. They bad had no 
trouble with river pirates, for these had suffered so heavily 
in previous attacks upon the dhow that they shunned any 
repetition of their loss. At the same time every precaution 
was taken, for owing to the intestine troubles in Cachar 
luid Assam, fugitives belonging to the party that happened 
for the time to be worsted were driven to take refuge in the 
jungles near the rivers, and to subsist largely on plunder, 
the local authorities being too feeble to root them out. The 
boate, therefore, were always anchored in the middle of 
the stream at night and two men were kept on watch. To 
the south aa well as in the north the trading operations 
were more restricted, for the Burmese became more and 
more aggressiva Elephant hunters in the hills that formed 
the boundary of the British territory to the east were seized 
and carried off, twenty-three in one place being captured 
and six in another — all being ill-treated and imprisoned, 
and the remonstrances of the Indian government treated 
with contempt by the Ifajah of Aracan, 

It was evident that the object of the Bui-mese was to 
possess themselves of tliis hill country in order that they 
mi|^t, if they chose, pour down at any time into the culti- 
vated country round the town of Eamoo. 

"There is no doubt, Stanley," said his uncle one day, 
" we shall very shortly have a big war with the Burmese. 
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The fact that these coiutant acta of aggresBion are met only 
by remonstraueea on our part increasea their arrogance, and 
they are convinced that wo are in mortal terror of them. 
They say that in Assam their leaders are openly Ijoastiiig 
that ere long they will drive us completely from India, and 
one of their geuerais has confidently declared that after 
taking India they intend to conquer England. With such 
ignorant people there is but one argument understood, 
namely, force; and sooner or later we shall have to give 
them Buch a hearty thrashing that they will be quiet for 
some time. Still, I grant that the difficulties are great. 
Their country is a tremendous size, the beggars are brave, 
and the climate, at any rate near the Bea-^x>ast, is horribly 
unhealthy. Altogether it will be a big job, but it will have 
to be done, or in a very short time we shall see them march- 
ing against Calcutta." 







CHAPTER IL 

THE OUTBREAK OP WAH, 

N the last day of September, 1823, just a year after 
Stanley had joined his uncle, the dhow sailed into 
Obittagong, which had now taken the place of Sylhet, as the 
traders' chief depdt, the latter place being too near the 
Burmese in Assam for him to care about keeping a large 
stock of his goods there. He went ashore as soon as the 
dhow cast anchor, Stanley remaining on board. 

"The fat is all in the fire, Stanley," Tom Pearson said 
when he returned. "The Burmese have attacked and killed 
some of our troops, and it is certain that the government 
cannot put up with that." 

"Where was it, uncle)" 
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"Down at the mouth of the Kaaf. Ab you know that is 
the southern boundatj of the province, and there was a row 
there in January. One of our native boate laden with rice 
was coming up the river, on our side of the channel, when 
an armed Burmese boat came across and demanded duty. 
Of course, our fellows said they were in their own waters, 
whereupon the Burmese fired upon them and killed the 
Bteersman. There were reports then that bodies of Burmese 
troops were moving about on their side of the river, and 
that it was feared they would cross over and bum some 
of our villages. Accordingly our guard at the mouth of 
the river was increased to fifty men, and a few of these 
were posted on the island of Shapuree. This island lies 
close to our shore, and indeed the channel between can be 
forded at low water. It has always formed part of the 
province of Ghittagong, and there has never been any 
question raised by the Burmese as to this. However, the 
viceroy of Aracan called upon our resident here to with- 
draw the guard, asserting the right of the king of Ava to 
the island. 

"Since then letters have passed to and fro, but I hear 
that the Burmese have settled the queetion by landing on 
Shapuree. One night last week they attacked our poet there, 
killed and wounded four of the sepoys, and drove the rest 
off the island. The Indian government have put up with 
a great deal rather than engage in so costly (md difficult an 
operation hs a war with Burma, but it is impossible that we 
can stand this." 

The Indian government, however, used every endeavour 
to avert the necessity for war, although the Bajah of 
Aracan lost no time in writing a letter to the government 
of Calcutta, stating that he had occupied the island of 
Sh^Hiree, and that unless they submitted quietly to this 
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act of justice, the citiea of Dacca and Moorehedabad would 
be forcibly seized. In order, however, to postpone, at any 
rate, the outbreak of war, Uie government of Bengal re- 
solved to give the court of Ava an opportunity to withdraw 
from the position taken up. They therefore acted as if 
the attack on the guard at Shapuree had been the action 
of the viceroy of Aracan alone, and addressed a declaration 
to the Burmese government recapitulating the facts of the 
case, pointing out that Shapuree had always been acknow- 
ledged by Burma as forming part of the province of Chitta- 
gong, and calling upon the government to disavow the action 
of the local authorities. 

The Burmese considered this, as it was in fact, a proof 
that the government of India was reluctant to enter upon 
a contest with them, and confirmed Burma in its confident 
expectation of annexing the eastern portions of Bengal, 
if not of expelling the English altogether. In the mean- 
time Shapuree had been reoccupied by us. The Burmese, 
after driving out the little garrison, had retired, and two 
months after the attack two companies of the 20th Native 
Infantry arrived by sea from Calcutta and landed there. 
A stockade was built, and two six-pounders placed in posi- 
tion. Another company was stationed on the mainland, 
and the Planet and three gunboats, each carrying a twelve- 
pounder, were stationed in the river. The Burmese at 
once collected laige bodies of troops, both in Aracan and 
Assam. The government of Bengal made preparations to 
defend our frontier, and especially the position in the north, 
as an advance of the Burmese in this direction would not 
only threaten the important towns of Dacca and Moor- 
shedabad, but would place the invaders in dangerous prox- 
imity to Calcutta. Accordingly a portion of the 10th and 
23rd Native Infantry, and four companies of the Bungpoor 
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local force, were marched to Sylhet, and outposta thrown 
forward to the frontier. 

Seeing that the Bunneae oponttions would probably com- 
mence in the north, Tom Pearson had, after completing his 
arrangements at Chittagong, Bailed north to remove his 
depots from Sylhet and other places that would be exposed 
to an attack from that direction. They reached Sylhet the 
first week in January. By this time Stanley, from his con- 
stant conversation with his uncle's servant, had come to 
speak Burmese as fluently as the Indian languages. He 
was DOW nearly sixteen, tali for his age and active; but 
owing to the hot climate and the absence of vigorous exer- 
cise, he was less broad and musculiir than most English lads 
of his age. 

They found on landing that news had arrived two days 
before that a powerful army of Burmese had entered Gachar 
from Manipur and had defeated the troops of Jambhir Sing, 
that 4000 Burmeae and Assamese had advanced from As- 
sam into Cachar, and had begun to stockade themselves at 
Bickrampore at the foot of the Bhortoka Pass, and that the 
third division was crossing into the district of Jyntea 
immediately to the north of Sylhet. There was a complete 
panic in the town, and the ryots were flocking in from all 
the surrounding country with their families and belongings, 
and were making their way down the country in boats to 
Dacca. 

" I am afraid, Stanley, there is an end of trade for the 
present. What we see here is doubtless taking place all 
over Gachar, and it would be just as bad down at Chitta- 
gong. It is a heavy blow, for I have done remarkably well 
this year, and was building up the foundations for a good 
business. No doubt when this trouble ia over I shall be 
able to take it up again, and it may be if we thrash the 
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Burmese heartily, which we are sure to do in the long 
run, it may even prove a benefit; still there is no doubt 
that it is a very bad business for me. However, as just at 
present there is nothing whatever to be done, I propose, as 
soon as the goods are all on board, to take a holiday and go 
out and hare a look at the fightit^." 

"You will take me with you, uncle I" Stanley asked 
e^erly. 

" Certainly, lad, we don't mean to do any fighting our- 
selves, but only to look on; and it may be that after it is 
over you may be able to make yourself useful if they want 
to ask questions of any Burmese prisoners." 

" You think that there is no chance of their beating usT" 

" I should think not, though of course there is no saying; 
still, I don't think these fellows will be able to stand against 
our troops. Of course, they have no idea whatever of our 
style of fighting, and have never met any really formid- 
able foes, so that I imagine we shall make pretty short 
work of them. However, aa we shall be mounted — for I 
will hire a couple of horses, there have been plenty of 
them driven into the town — we shall be able to make a 
bolt of it if necessary. Of course we will take our rifles 
and pistols with us." 

The goods were not placed on board the dhow, but in 
what was called the store-boat, as the trader had deter- 
mined to take up bis abode in his row-boat, which could 
move about much faster than the dhow, and to allow the 
captain of that craft to make a good thing of it by taking 
down to Dacca as many of the fugitives aa she would hold. 

Finding that the Burmese division that had entered 
Jyntea was intrenching itself at a few miles' distance, Major 
Newton, the officer commanding on the Sylhet frontier, 
concentrated his force at Jatrapur, a village five miles 
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beyond the Sylhet bonndary. Tom Pearson had introduced 
himself to Major Newton and asked penniBsion to accom- 
pany his force, saying that his nephew would be able, if 
necessary, to communicate with the Burmese either before 
or after the action, and that both would willingly act as 
aides-de-camp. The offer was accepted with thanke, and 
they rode out with him on the evening of the 16th of Janu- 
ary, 1824, to Jatrapur. 

At one o'clock in the morning the troops were roused, 
and marched an hour later. At daybreak they came in 
sight of the stockade, and a few shots were at once fired 
upon the advanced guard by the Burmese. A portion of 
their force was lying in a village hard by. 

Major Newton at once divided hie command into two 
bodies; one of these was led by Captain Johnston against 
the front of the stockade, the other under Captain Rowe 
atbickod the village adjoining. The Burmese stationed there 
gave way after a very taint resistance. They were accus- 
tomed to rely always on stockades, and this attack upon 
them when not so protected, shook them at once. Those in 
the stockade, however, made a resolate resistance. Captain 
Rowe, after gaining possession of the village, and seeing the 
occupants in full flighty moved his force to aid the other 
division; and the Burmese, dispirited by the defeat of their 
countrymen, and finding themselves attacked on two sides, 
gave way and fled, leaving a hundred dead behind them, 
while on the British side but six sepoys were killed. 

The Burmese fled to the hills at a speed that rendered 
pursuit hopeless by the more heavily-armed troops, and the 
fugitives soon rallied and effected their junction with the 
division advancing from Monipur. Aftor the action Major 
Newton returned to Sylhet, and a few days lator Mr. Scott, 
who had been appointed commissioner, arrived there, and. 
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advancing to Bhadrapur, opened coromunicationB with the 
Burmese. As, however, it became evident that the latter 
were only negotiating in order to gain time to intrench 
themselves near Jatrapur, to which they had returned, he 
again placed the matter in the hands of the military com- 



The Burmese force amounted to about six thousand men. 
They had erected strong stockades on each bank of the 
river Siinna, and had thrown a bridge across to connect 
them. Captain Johnston advanced with a wing of the 10th 
Native Infantry, a company of the 23rd Native Infantry, 
and a small party of men of a local corps. Small as was this 
force, he divided it into two parties; one of these under 
Captain Rowe crossed the river, and then both moved 
against the enemy. The Burmese opened fire aa they ad- 
vanced, but the sepoys marched gallantly forward, and 
drove the enemy out of their unfinished intrenchments 
at the point of the bayonet. The Assam division retreated 
hastily to the Bhortoka Pass, while the Manipur force 
stockaded itself at Doodpatnee. 

The Assam division was first attacked, and the stockade 
carried at the point of the bayonet. Lieutenant-colonel 
Bowen, who now commanded, then moved against the 
position at Doodpatnee. This was very strong; steep hills 
covered the rear, while the other faces of the intrenchmenta 
were defended by a deep ditch fourteen feet wide, with a 
citevatix de /rise of pointed bamboos on its outer edge. 
Although the position was attacked with great gallantry, it 
was too strong to be captured by so small a force, and they 
were obliged to withdraw to Jatrapur with the loss of one 
ofBcer killed and four wounded, and about one hundred 
and fifty sepoys killed and wounded. However, their 
bravery bad not been without effect, for the Biumese 
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evacuated their stockade and retreated to Manipur, leaving 
Cacbar free from its invaders. Thus in less than three 
weeks the Burmese invasioti of the northern provincea had 
been hurled back by a BritiBh force of less than a tenth of 
that of the invaders. 

Stanley and his uncle had been present at all these en- 
gagemente, and in the absence of any cavalry had done good 
service in conveying messages and despatches, and the lad 
had several times acted as interpreter between the officers 
and Burmese prisoners. Both received letters from the 
commissioner thanking them for the assistance that they 
had rendered. 

"That last affair was unfortunate, Stanley, and it is evi- 
dent that these stockades of theirs are nasty places to attack, 
and that they ought to be breached by guns before the men 
are sent forward to storm them. However, as the Burmese 
have gone, our repulse does not matter mnch. Well, I felt 
sure that we should thrash them, but I certainly gave them 
credit for having a great deal more pluck than they have 
shown. As it is, if there is nothing fresh takes place here, 
the natives and little traders will soon be coming back from 
Dacca, and business will be better than before; for the Bur- 
mese have been talking so big for the last three years that 
no one has bought more than would just carry him on, 
while now they will be more inclined to lay in good stocks 
of goods. To-morrow we will start for Chittt^ong. You 
see I have a considerable store there, and there is a chance 
of much more serious fighting in that quarter than this 
little affair we have seen. The governor of Aracan has all 
along been the source of troubles, and we may expect that 
he will cross into the province at the head of a large force, 
and may do an immense deal of damage before we can get 
enough troops there to Oppose him." 
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DeBcending the river they coasted along until they ar- 
rived, early in March, at Chittagong. They found that 
great alarm reigned there. In January, Bandoola, the 
greatest military leader of the Burmme, who was known 
to have been one of the most etreiiuous eupportere of the 
war policy at the court of Ava, had arrived at Aracan and 
taken the command of the troopa collected there, and had 
brought with him considerable reinforcements. A wanton 
outrage that had been committed by the Burmese showed 
how intent they were upon hostilities. Owing to the un- 
healthiness of the islet of Sbapurce the sepoys stationed 
there had been withdrawn, and the Company's pilot vessel 
Sopkia was ordered to join the gun-boats off that island. 
Four deputies from the Burmese court arrived at Mungdoo 
on the opposite shore, and these invited the commander of 
the SofMa to come on shore in order that they might talk 
over with him in a friendly way the situation of affairs. He 
unsuspectingly accepted their invitation and landed, accom- 
panied by an officer and some native seamen. The party 
were at once seized and sent prisoners to Aracan, where 
they were detained for a month and then sent back to 
Mungdoo. 

This wanton insult was followed by a formal declaration 
of war by the government of India, and a similar document 
was issued by the court of Ava, The force at Sylhet was 
reinforced, and that in Chittagong increased. It consisted 
of a wing of the 13th and of the 20th Native Kegimenta, 
and a battalion of the 23rd, with a local levy, amounting in 
all to some 3000 men. Of these a wing of the 23rd, with 
two guns, and a portion of the native levies were posted at 
Kamoo, which was the point most threatened by an inva- 
sion from Aracan. It was in the north that hostilities 
first commenced, a force moving into Assam and driving the 
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Burmese before them; Beveral eharp blows were dealt the 
enemy, uid had it not been Cor the setting in of the wet 
season they would bare been driven entirely out of Assam. 

" I think, Stanley," his uncle said, after he had been a 
short time at Chittagon^', " you had better go up to Ramoo 
and aeo about matters there. Of course, until the Burmese 
move we cannot say what their game is likely to be, but it 
will ho as well to get the stores ready for embarkation in 
case they should advance in that direction. If they do so 
get everything on board at once, and you can then be guided 
by circumstances. As the dhow came in yesterday, I can 
spare both our boats, and shall, of course, ship the goods 
here on board the big craft Even if the Burmese come 
this way I have no fear of their taking the town, and 
shall, of course, lend a hand in the defence if they attempt 
it; you can do the same at Kamoo if you like. I was 
- chatting with Colonel Shatland yesterday ; he tells me that 
a lai^e fleet has been collected, and that an expedition will 
be sent to capture Bangoon, so in that case it is likely 
that Bandoola and his force will march off in that direc- 
tion. 

" I think government are wrong. It will be impossible for 
the troops to move when the wet season once seta in, and 
they will lose a tremendous lot of men from sickness if they 
are cooped up in Rangoon. They had very much better 
have sent a few thousand men down here to act on the 
defensive and repel any attempted invasion until the rains 
are over, when they could have been shipped again and join 
the expedition against Bangoon. It seems to me a mad- 
headed thing to begin at the present time of the year. We 
have put up with the insults of the Burmese for so long 
that we might just as well have waited for the favourable 
season before we began our operations in earnest" 
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Accordingly, on the following day, Stanley started south 
for Bamoo, and on arriving tbere took charge of the trad- 
ing operatione. Shortly after, meeting Captain Noton, 
who commanded there, in the street, he recognized him as 
an officer vho had been stationed at the same cantonment 
as his father, and whom he had four years previouely known 
well. 

"You don't recognize me. Captain Noton," he said; "I 
am the son of Captain Brooke, of the 33rd. " 

" I certainly did not recognize you," the officer said, " but 
I am glad to moot you again. Let me think ; yes, your name 
is Stanley, and a regular young pickle you used to be. 
What on earth are you doing heret Of course I heard of 
your poor father's death, and was grieved indeed at his loss. 
Where is your motherl She is well, I hope." 

"She went back to England with my sisters two months 
after my father's death. I joined my uncle, her brother. 
He is a trader, and carries on business in the district 
between here and Sylhet, trading principally on the rivers, 
but of course the war has put a stop to that for the pre- 
sent. We saw the fighting up in the north, and then came 
down to this district. He has remained at Chittagong, and 
I am in chai^ of goods here. I speak Burmese fairly 
now, and if I can be of any use to you I shall be very glad 
to be BO. There is not much business here, and the Parsee 
clerk, who is generally in charge, can look after it very well 
I acted as interpreter with the troops in the north, and 
have a letter from Mr. Scott, the commissioner, thanking 
me for my services." 

"I remember you used to be able to talk four or five of 
the native languages, but how did you come to pick up 
Burmese 1" 

" From a servant of my uncle's. We thought that there 
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vould be sure to be war sooner or later, and that after it 
was over there would be a good chance of profitable trade 
on the Burmese rivera. I had no great difficulty io learning 
it from my uncle's man, who was a native of Aracan." 

"I have no doubt you will find it very useful. What a 
big fellow you have grown, Stanley; at least as far as 
height is concerned. Let me see. How old are you now!" 

"I am past sixteen," Stanley replied, "I have had 
several touches of fever, caught, I suppose, from the damp 
on the rivers, but I think that I am pretty well acclimatized 
now. 1 know I don't look very strong, but I have not had 
much active exercise, and of course the climate is against 
me." 

"Very much so. I wonder that you have kept your 
health as well as you have in this steamy climate. I am 
going to the mess-room now, You had better come and 
lunch with me, and I will introduce you to the other 
officers. We are very strong in comparison to the force, 
for, counting the assistant surgeon, there are ten of us." 

"I shall be very glad, sir," Stanley said. "I have cer- 
tainly been feeling rather lonely here, for I know no one, 
and there is very little to do. During the last year I have 
often gone up one of the rivers by myself, but there has 
always been occupation, while at present things are at a 
Btand-stiil." 

"I tell you what, Brooke, it you would like it, I can 
appoint you interpreter. There is not one of us who speaks 
this Mug language, which is, you know, almost the same as 
Burmese, and the officers in charge of the native levy would 
be delighted (o have some one with them who could make 
the fellows understand. I can appoint you a firstclass inter- 
preter. The pay is not very high, you know, but you might 
just as well be earning it as doing nothing, and it would 
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give you a sort of official position; and, as the eon of a 
British officer and my friend, you would be one of ub." 

" Thank you very much, Captain Noton. I should like 
it immensely. Should I have to get a uniform 1" 

"There will be no absolute leceasily for it; but if you 
get & white patrol-jacket like this, and a white cap^x)ver, it 
will establish you in the eyes of the natives as an officer, and 
give you more authority. Oh, by the way, you need not get 
them, for one of our lieutenants died the other day of fever. 
His effects have not been sold yet, but you may as well have 
his patrol-jackete and belta. We can settle what you are to 
pay for them afterwards; it will only be a matter of a few 
rupees, anyhow." 

They now arrived at the house that had been taken for 
the use of the officers. On entering. Captain Koton intro- 
duced him to the others, and as several of these had at 
various times met his father in cantonbients or on service, 
he was heartily welcomed by them, and at luncheon they 
listened with great interest to his accounts of the fighting 
in Gachar with the Burmesa 

■ I fancy we shall find them more formidable here, if they 
come," Captain Noton said. "Bandoola has a great repu- 
tation, and is immensely popular with them. From what 
you say, a oonsiderable proportion of the fellows you met 
up there were Assamese levies raised by the Burmese. I 
grant that the Burmese themselves do not seem to have 
done much better, but they would never have conquered 
all the peoples they have come across, and built up a great 
empire if there had not been good fighting stuff in them. 
I have no doubt that we shall thrash them, but I don't think 
we shall do it as easily as our troops did in the north." 

The time now passed pleasantly with Stanley; he had, 
after thinking it over, declined to accept payment for his 
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services, for this would have hindered his freedom of action 
and prevented bis obeying any instructions that bis uncle 
might send him. He therefore joined as a. volunteer in- 
terpreter, and was made a member of the officers' mess. 
He was specially attached to the native levy, and, soon 
acquiring their words of command, assisted its officers 
in drilling it into something like order. 

Early in May a Burmese division, 8000 strong, crossed 
the Naaf and established itself at RutnapuUung, fourteen 
miles south of Bamoo. As soon as Captain Noton learned 
that the Burmese had crossed the river he sent news of 
the fact to Cbittagong, with a request that reinforcements 
should be at once sent to him, and then moved out with his 
force from Eamoo to ascertain the strength of the enemy. 
The Burmese were seen upon some hills, where they were 
constructing stockades. The small British force advanced 
against them, drove them off the hills, and, following them, 
prepared to attack them in the plain beyond. The guns, 
however, had not come up, partly owing to the cowardice of 
the elephant-drivers, and partly to the fact that it was found 
that several of the essential parts of the guns had been left 
behind. 

Without their assistance to clear the way Captain Noton 
felt that it would be imprudent to attack so great a force, 
and therefore fell back to Ramoo. Here he was joined 
by three companies of the 20th Native Infantry, bringing 
up his force to close upon a thousand, of whom about half 
were sepoys and the rest native levies. Had any enei^ 
whatever been shown by the officer in command of Chitta- 
gong in sending up reinforcements, — which he could well 
have spared, now that the point of attack by the Bunnese 
had been made clear, — Captain Noton might have taken the 
offensive, in which case serious disaster would have been 
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avoided, and the Burmese would have been diiven back 
acroBB the Naaf. None, however, came, and on the morning 
of the 13th of May the enemy appeared on the bill east of 
Ramoo, being separated from the British force by the river of 
the same name. There was some difference of opinion among 
the officers as to whether it would be better to maintain 
a position outside the town or to retreat at once, but the 
belief that reinforcements might arrive at any hour caused 
Captain Noton to 'determine to keep in the open and so 
to cover the town aa long as possible. 

On the evening of the 14th, the Burmese came down to 
the river as if to cross it, but retired when the two six- 
pounder guns opened fire upon them. That two small guns 
should produce such an effect confirmed the British officers 
in their opinion that the Burmese, although they might 
defend stockades well, were of little use in the open. The 
next morning, however, the enemy effected the passage of 
the river farther away, and then advancing, took possession 
of a large tank surrounded by a high embankment. Cap- 
tain Noton placed bis force in an inclosure with a bank 
three feet high. His right flank was protected by the river, 
and a small tank, some sixty paces in front, was occupied 
by a strong picket. On his left, somewhat to the rear, was 
another tank, and at this the native levies were placed. 
The main position was held by the sepoys with the two 
six-pounders. As the Burmese advanced, a sharp fire was 
opened upon them, but they availed themselves of every 
irregularity of the ground and of cover of all kinds, and 
threw up shelter banks with such rapidity, that the fire 
was by no means so effective as had been expected. 

During the day news came that the left wing of the 23rd 
Native Infantry had left Chittagong on the 13th, and as it 
should arrive the next day, Captain Noton determined to 
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hold his ground though the Burmese continued to press 
forward, and a good many men, as well as two or three 
officers, had been wounded by their tire. At nightfall, a 
consultation was held. The reinforcement were expected 
in the morning, and although the native levies had shown 
signs of insubordination, and evideutly could not be relied 
upon to make a stand if the Burmese attacked in earnest, it 
was resolved to retain the position. During the night, the 
Burmese pushed forward their trenches. A heavy fire was 
maintained on both sides during the day, but it was with 
considerable difficulty that the officers in commuid of the 
levies kept the men from bolting. 

"Things look very black," Captain Pringle said to Stan- 
ley, when the firing died away at nightfall. " Reinforce- 
menU should have been here to-day; it is scandalous that 
they should not have been pushed forward at once when we 
asked for them. Still more so that, when they once started, 
they should not have come on with the greatest possible 
speed. I doubt whether we shall be able to hold these 
cowardly cura together till to-morrow. If they bolt, the 
sepoys will be sure to do so too; in fact, their position 
would be altogether untenable, for the Burmese could 
march round this flank and take them in rear. I wish to 
Heaven we had two or three companies of white troops to 
cover a retreat; there would be no fear of the sepoys yield- 
ing to a panic if they had British troops with them, but 
when they are outnumbered, as they are now, one can 
hardly blame them if they lose heart, when the enemy are 
ten times their strength, and will be twenty to one against 
them if our fellows here bolt." 

The next morning the Burmese had pushed up their 
trenches to within twelve paces of the British lines, and a 
tremendous fire was opened. At nine o'clock, in spite of 
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the efforts of their officers to keep them steady, the Dative 
levies bolted, and the officers with them dashed across the 
intervening ground towards the main body. One of them 
tell dead, and two others were wounded. Stanley was 
runniDg when he fell headlong, without a moment's thought 
or consciousness. The Burmese occupied the tank as soon 
as the levies had abandoned it, and their fire at once took 
the defenders of the main position in flank. A retreat was 
now necessary, and the sepoys drew off in good order, but 
as the exulting Burmans pressed hotly upon them, and 
their cavalry cut off and killed every man who fell wounded 
from their ranks, they became seized with a panic. In 
vain their officers exhorted them to keep steady. Reaching 
a rivulet, the men threw down their rifles and accoutre- 
ments, as they crossed it, and took to headlong flight 

The little group of officers gathered together and fought to 
the end. Captains Noton, Truman, and Pringle, Lieutenant 
Gri^, Ensign Bennet, and Maismore the doctor, were killed. 
Three officers only made their escape; of these, two were 
wounded. The fugitives, both natives and sepoys, continued 
their flight, and when two or three days later they straggled 
into Chittagong, it was found that the total loss in killed and 
missing amounted to about two hundred and fifty. Those 
taken prisoners numbered only about twenty. All these 
were more or less severely wounded, for no quarter had been 
given. They had in the pursuit been passed over as dead, 
and when, after this was over, they were found to be alive, 
they were spared, from no feeling of humanity, but that 
they might be sent to Ava as proofs of the victory obtained 
over the British, The number actually found alive was 
greater, but only those were spared that were capable of 
travelling. Among these was Stanley Brooke. He had 
remained insensible until the pursuit had been discontinued. 
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A violeat kick roused him to consciousness, and sitting up, 
he found that half a dozen Burmese were standing round 
him. His first action on recovering his senaee was to dis- 
cover where he vm wounded. Seeing no signs of blood 
on his white clothes, he took off his cap and passed his 
hand over his head, and found that the blood was flowing 
from a wound jusb on the top, where a bullet had cut away 
the hair and scalp, and made a wound nearly throe inches 
long, at the bottom of which he could feel the bone. 
Looking up at the Burmese, he said in their own language: 
"That was a pretty close shave, wasn't iti" 
Two or three of them laughed, and all looked amused. 
Two of them then helped him to his feet, and the group, 
among whom there were some officers, then took him some 
distance to the rear, where he was ordered to sit down with 
three wounded sepoys who had been brought in. 



CHAPTER III. 

A FRISONSR. 

THE little group of prisoners received several additions 
until the number mounted up to twenty. The spot 
where they were placed was close to the bank of the river, 
and as all were suffering severely from thirst, Stanley asked 
and obtained permission from the guard to fetch some 
water. He first knelt down and took a long drink, then 
be bathed his head, and soaking his handkerchief with 
water, made it into a pad, placed it on the wound, and put 
bis cap on over it, then he filled a fiask that he carried, 
and joined his companions. These were permitted to go 
down one by one to the river to drink and bathe their 
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wounds. Stanley had already learned from them all they 
knew of what had happened, after bo had been stunned by 
the bullet Two of them had crossed the rivulet before 
being wounded, and these said that they believed all the 
white officers had been killed, but that they thought most 
of the troops had got away. 

" It is more than they deserved," Stanley said indignantly, 
"I don't say much about the Mugs; they had very little 
drill or discipline, and naturally were afraid of the Bur- 
mese, who had long been their masters, but if the sepojs 
had kept together under their officers they might all have 
escaped, for the Burmese would never have been able to 
break their ranks." 

"Some of the officers had been killed and most of them 
wounded before the retreat began, sahib," one of the sepoys 
said apologetically, "and tbey wero ton to one against us." 

" Yes, I know that; but you who had fought before should 
have known well enough that as long as you kept together 
you could have beaten them oS, and they would have 
been glad enough to have given up the pursuit at last No 
doubt they all wanted to have a share in the plunder of 
Ramoo." 

" What do you think that they are going to do with us, 
sahib t" 

"From what they said as they brought me here I think 
that we shall be sent to Ava or Amarapura; they lie close 
together, and the court is sometimes at one place and some- 
times at the other. What they will do with us when we 
get there I don't know. They may cut off our heads, they 
may put us in prison; anyhow, you may be sure that we 
shall not have a pleasant time of it All we have to hope 
for is that the capture of Bangoon by oar fleet may lower 
their pride and bring them to treat for terms. It sailed 
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nearly six weeks ago from Calcutta, and was to have been 
joined by one from Madras, and, allowing for delays, it ought 
to have been at Rangoon a fortnight since, and would cer- 
tainty capture the place without any difficulty. So possibly 
by the time we reach Ava we ahall find that peace has been 
made. Still, the Burmese may not consider the toss of 
Rangoon to be important^ and may even try to recapture 
it, which you may be sure they won't do, for I heard at 
Qhittagong that there were some twenty thousand troops 
coming, which would be quite enough, if there were but 
good roads and plenty of transport for them, to inarch 
through Burma from end to end." 

In the evening food was brought to the prisoners, and 
talking with some of the Biumese who came up to took at 
them, Stanley learned that Buidoota himself had not ac- 
companied the force across the Naaf, and that it was com- 
manded by the rajahs who ruled the four provinces of Aracan. 
Upon the following morning the prisoners were marched 
away under a strong guard. Six days later they reached the 
camp of Bandoola. They were drawn up at a distance from 
the great man's tent. He came down, accompanied by a 
party of officers, to look at them. He beckoned to Stan- 
ley. 

" Ask htm if he is an officer," he said to an interpreter 
standing by his side. The man put the question in Hindu- 
stani. Stanley replied in Burmese: 

"I am an officer, your lordship, but a temporary one 
only; I served in the Mug levy, and was aj^inted for my 
knowledge of their tongue." 

" How is it that you come to speak our languagef Ban- 
doola asked in surprise. 

" I am a trader, your lordship, but when our trade was 
put an end to by the outbreak of the war I entered the 
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army Ui serve tiDtil peace was made. I loamed the language 
from a servant in the service of my uncle, whose assistant I 
was." 

The Burmese general was capable of acta of great cruelty 
when he considered it necessary, but at other times was 
kindly and good-natured. 

" He is but a lad," he said to one of his officers, "and he 
seems a bold young fellow. He would be useful as an inter- 
preter to me, for we shall want to question bis countrymen 
when we make them all prisoners. However, we must send 
him with the others to Ava, as he is the only officer that we 
have taken, but I will send a message to aooie of ray friends 
at the court asking them to represent that I consider he 
will be useful to me, and praying that he may be kept for 
a time and treated well, and may be forwarded to me again 
when I make my next move against the English." 

The following day the prisoners started under the escort of 
twenty soldiers, commanded by an officer of some rank, who 
was specially charged to take them safely to Ava It was 
a fortnight's march to the Irrawaddy. Until they neared the 
river the country was very thinly populated, but when they 
approached its banks the villages were comparatively thick, 
standing for the most part in clearings in a great forest. 
On the march the Burmese officer frequently talked with 
Stanley, asked many questions about England and India, 
and was evidently surprised and somewhat sceptical as to 
the account the lad gave him of the fighting strength of 
the country. He treated him with considerable indulgence, 
and sent hira dishes from his own table. When not talking 
with him Stanley marched at the head of the little party of 
prisoners, all of whom were sepoys, no quarter having been 
given to the native levies. Of an evening Stanley endeav- 
oured to keep up the sepoys' spirits by telling them that 
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probably by thie time the British expedition had arriTed at 
£atigooti and captured it, and that peace would most likely 
follow, and they might be exchanged for any Burmese who 
fell into the hands of the English. When they reached a 
village on the banks of the river, the population on seeing 
them came round and would have maltreated them, had not 
the officer interfered and said he had Bandoola's orders to 
carry them Bafely to the court, and that anyone interfering 
with them would be severely puniahed. The bead man of 
the village bent low on hearing the general's name. 

"I ask your pardon, my lord; the prisoners shall not be 
touched. But have you heard the newsl" 

"I have heard no news," the officer said. 

"It arrived here yesterday, my lord. The barbarians 
have had the audacity to sail up with a great fleet of ships 
to Bangoon. They had vessels of war with them, and 
though our forts fired upon them, they had bo many 
cannon that we could not resist them, and they have cap- 
tured the town. This happened a fortnight since." 

The officer stood thunderstruck at what appeared to him 
to be an act of audacious insolenca However, after a 
moment's pause, he said wrathfully : 

" It is of little matter. The town was weak and in no 
position for defence, but a force will soon go down to sweep 
these barbarians away. Now, get ready your war galley as 
soon as possible." 

Each village on the river was compelled by law to furnish 
a war galley for the king's service, whenever it might be 
required. These carried from fifty to a hundred men, and 
some three hundred of these boats were always available 
for service, and constituted one of the strongest divisions 
of the fighting force of the Burman empire. 

The village was a large one, and in half an hour the crew 
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of tho galley were on board, and, rowing forty oars, etarted 
up the river. 

"What think you of this news)" the officer said, beckon- 
ing to Stanley to take his place in front of him. "These 
men must be mad to tempt the anger of the Lord of the 
Golden Stool, the mighty Emperor. Had you hoard aught 
of this I" 

" I heard but a vague rumour that a fleet had been col- 
leclod, but I heard nothiug far certain as to ita destination." 

" It is madness," the officer repeated. " We shall sweep 
them into the sea. How many of them are there, do you 
think 1" 

" As to that I can say little, my lord. I only heard a 
report that some ships and troops were to sail, some from 
Madras and some from Calcutta, but of the number of the 
men and ships I know nothing for certain." 

" They have taken evil counsel," the officer said gravely. 
"I have heard that they gained some slight advantage in 
Cachar, but there they had but irregular tfoops to meet, 
largely Assamese, who are but poor cowards. This little 
success must have turned their heads. They will now have 
our regular forces to deal with, and these will number a 
hundred thousand, or twice as many if necessary. Think 
you that the handful that would be transported in shipa can 
stand against such a hostl" 

" There may be more than you think, my lord. Many 
of the ships will be very big, much bigger than those that 
trade with Itangoon, and some of them will carry as many 
as five hundred men." 

"Even 80," the officer said scornfully; "it there were 
twenty-five such ships, or even fifty, the force would be as 
nothing to us. They will have to take to their vessels as 
soon as our army approaches." 
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"It may be so, air; bat I think that they will scarce go 
without fighting. I would represent to you t^t although 
much fewer in numbers than your army which attacked us 
at Bamoo, the troops made a stout fight of it, and that they 
fought steadily until the Mugs ran away; after that, from 
what I hear, I admit that they fied shamefully. But the 
troops that come to Rangoon will be better than those 
were, for there will be white regiments among them; and 
though these may, as you say, bo overpowered with num- 
bers and destroyed, I do Dot think that you will see them 
running away." 

" And you think that they will really venture to withstand 
usl" 

" I think that they will endeavour to do so." 

" Why, there will scarce be an occasion for fighting," the 
officer said disdainfully; " they were mad to come, they are 
madder still to come now. The rainy season is just at 
hand; in another week it will be upon us: the rivers will 
spread, the flat country will be a marah. £ven we, who are 
accustomed to it, sufTer. In places like Rangoon fever and 
disease will sweep them away, and when the dry season 
comes and our troops assemble to fight them, there will be 
none left. They will die ofi" like flies; we shall scarce 
capture enough to send as prisoners to the emperor." 

Stanley felt that in this respect the Burman's prophecies 
were but too likely to be fulfilled. He knew how deadly 
were the swamp fevers to white men, and that in spite of 
his comfortable home on board the dhow and boat he had 
himself suffered, although, during the wet season, his uncle 
made a point of sailing along the coast, and of ascending 
only rivers tfaat flowed between high banks and through a 
country free from swamps. He remembered that his uncle 
had spoken very strongly of the folly of the expedition 
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being timed to arrive on the coaat of Burma at the begin- 
ning of the wet season, and had said that they would suffer 
terribly from fever before they could advance up the 
country, unless it wiu intended to confine the operations to 
the coast towns until the dry season set in. 

It would indeed have been impossible to have chosen a 
worse time for the expedition, but doubtless the government 
of India thought chiefly of the necessity for forcing the 
Burmese to stand on the defensive, and of bo preventing 
the invasion of India by a vast anny. Unquestionably, 
too, they believed that the occupation of Rangoon and the 
stoppage of all trade would show the court of Ava that 
they had embarked in a struggle with no contemptible foe, 
and that they would be glad to abate their pretensions 
and to agree to fair tonus of peace. 

The Bengal force that had been embarked consisted of two 
British regiments, the 13th and 38th, a battalion of native 
infantry, and two batteries of European artillery, amounting 
in all to 2175 men. The Madras force, of which one division 
was sent on at once, the other was to follow shortly, con- 
sisted of the 41st and 89th Regiments, the Madras European 
regiment, seven battalions of native infantry, and four bat- 
teries of ariJUery, amounting to 9300 men, making a total 
of 11,176 fighting men, of whom nearly five thousand were 
Europeans. In addition to the transports the Bengal force 
was accompanied by a flotilla of twenty gun-brigs and as 
many row-boats, each armed with an eighteen-pound er, the 
Lame and Sophia sloop, belonging to the Royal Navy, several 
of the Company's cruisers, and the steamboat Diatia. General 
Sir A, Campbell was appointed to the chief command, and 
Colonel hfEean, with the rank trf Brigadier-general, com- 
manded the Madras force. The Bengal squadron sailed 
from Saugur in the middle of April, and reached the ren- 
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dezvous. Port Cornwallis, in the Andaman lalanda, at the 
end of the month. The Madras first division sailed at the 
same time, and joined them a few days later, and the whole 
force under the escort of H.M. frigate L\ffty and the Slatiey 
sloop-of-war, left Port Comwallis on the 5th of May, and 
arrived on the 9th at the mouth of the Irrawaddy. 

Forces were detached for the capture of the islands of 
Chuduba and Negrais. On the 10th the fleet entered the 
river and anchored within the bar, and on the following 
morning proceeded with the flood-tide up to Rangoon, the 
lAffiey and the Lame leading the way. A few shots were fired 
as they went up the river, but the Burmese were taken wholly 
by surprise, the idea that the English would venture to 
invade them never having entered their minds. There was 
considerable disappointment on board the fleet when Rangoon 
came into sight It was situated on the north bank of the 
main branch of the river, thirty miles from the sea. It 
extended about nine hundred yards along the bank, and 
was six or seven hundred yards wide at ite broadest part. 
Beyond the town were some suburbs outdde the palisade 
that inclosed it The palisades were ten or twelve feet 
high, strengthened by embankments of earth thrown up 
against them on the inner side. One face of the defences 
ran along the river bank, while the others were protected 
by a shallow creek communicating with the river. The 
town itself coDeisted for the roost part of miserable and 
dirty hovels and of a few official buildings of larger size. 

At twelve o'clock the Lifey anchored abreast of the prin- 
cipal battery close to the water gate, the transports being 
ranged in a line in rear of her. A proclamation bad been 
sent on shore on the previous day, giving assurances of 
protection to the people at large and to all who should offer 
no resistance. When the guns of the fleet were loaded a 
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pause ensued. The town was evidently incapable of offer- 
ing resistance, and it was hoped that it would capitulate. 
The Burmese wore seen standing at their guns, but they 
also remained inactive, apparently paralysed at the appear- 
ance of this great fleet of vessels of a size hitherto undreamt 
of by them, and the threatening guns pointed towards them. 
However, they were at lost goaded by the orders and 
threats of their officers to open fire upon the ships. The 
frigate at once replied with a broadside. In a very few 
minutes every gun on shore was silenced, and the Burmese 
fled in confusion from their works. As soon aa they 
did so the signal for disembarkation was mada The troops 
crowded into the boats, which rowed for the shore, and the 
soldiers entered the town without resistance, and found it 
completely deserted. 

The whole of the population hod been driven out by the 
governor on the previous day, and, according to Burmese 
custom, the men had all been formed into a levy, while the 
women and children were held under guard as hostt^es for 
their husbands and fathers, their lives being forfeited in 
case of desertion or cowardice by their male relations. The 
foreigners in the town had all been seized. They were few 
in number, consisting of some eight or ten British traders and 
American missionaries ; these, after being fettered, were taken 
to the Custom House prison. They were brought up and 
tried early on the morning of the attack, and were accused 
of having arranged the assault on the town. They naturally 
ui'ged that if they had had the least knowledge that it was 
going to be made they would have left the place in time. 
But the Burmese at once condemned them to death, and 
they were taken back to the prison to be executed. The 
sentence was not carried out. The Burmese had intended 
to execute them on the walls in sight of their country- 
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men, and the authorities bad all assembled at the prison 
for the purpose, when fortunately a shot from the first 
broadside fired, passed through the building, causing an 
instant stampede. 

The chiefs at once left the city, and the prisoners, heavily 
chained, were marched some distance into the country. A 
party of British troops were, however, pushed forward in 
advance of the town as soon as it was occupied, and the 
guard, in alarm for their own safety, placed the prisoners 
in & house and made ofT, and a patrol found them there on 
the following morning and brought them into the town. 

The great pagoda, standing two miles and a half from 
the town, was at once occupied as an advanced position by 
the British. It stood upon a conical hill rising seventy-five 
feet above the plain; the area on the top was somewhat over 
two acres, and in the centre rose the pagoda three hundred 
and thirty-eight feet high. 

Every boat on the river was found to have been removed. 
In spite of proclamations promising good treatment, none 
of the inhabitants returned to the town, being prevented 
from doing so by the Burmese authorities and troops. No 
stores whatever had been found, and till the end of the wet 
season the army bad to depend entirely upon the fleet 
for provisions, and remained cooped up in the wretched 
and unhealthy town, suffering severely from fever and 
malaria. 

The boat in which Stanley and the other prisoners were 
conveyed was changed at every village going up the river, 
as the officer was carrying the despatches from Bandoola to 
the court. A flag was hoisted as the boat came in sight of a 
village. This was the signal that another was required, and 
within two or three minutes of their arrival the prisoners, 
their guard, and officer were on their way again. 
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Thus they proceeded oight and day, and in four days 
arrived at Ava. Leaving the prisonerB in charge of the 
guard, the officer at once proceeded to the palace. In an 
hour guns were fired, drums beat, and the bells of the 
pagodas rung to give notice to the population that a great 
victory had been von over the English, and their army 
annihilated, by Bandoola and his valiant troops. This 
obliterated the impression produced by the news that had 
arrived a few days previously of the landing at Bangoon, 
and there were great rejoicings among the population. An 
officer from the palace presently came down to the boat, 
and the prisoners were marched through the streets to a 
jail, amid the jeers of the mob. Stanley was surprised at 
the meanness of the town ; the great majority of the houses 
being built of bamboo and thatched with grass, and having 
a very poor appearance. The public buildings and the 
houses of the great officers were constructed of planks, and 
tiled, but were heavy and tasteless, and it was only upon 
the innumerable pagodas in and around the town that any 
care seemed to have been bestowed. Ho had wondered much 
at the numerous pagodas that they had seen near every town 
and village as they passed up, but the officer had informed 
him that these were all private property, and that it was 
considered the most meritorious of actions to erect one, 
consequently every man who had means to do so built a 
pagoda, large or small in proportion to the sum that he could 
bestow upon it. On Stanley's remarking upon the great 
number that were in ruins, the officer replied that it was 
considered so much more meritorious an action to build a 
pagoda than to repair one, that after the death of the founder 
they were generally suffered to fall into decay. 

For some days the prisoners were taken out every day 
and marched about the town for some time so as to aSord 
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the population ocular proof of the victory gained by Ban- 
doola. The place in which they were confined was small 
and filthy, but at the end of a week Stanley was taken out 
and placed in a room hy himself, and here the ofBcer who 
had had chai|;e of him paid him a visit an hour or two later. 

" I have expressed to the court," he said, " the wishes of 
the general, and have had penuission accorded for you to 
receive different treatment from the others, partly because 
you are an officer, but principally because the general thinks 
that you may be made useful to him. I have informed the 
officer of the prison that you are to he at liberty to walk 
about in the city when you please, but that to protect you 
'from violence an officer and two soldiers are to accompany 
you so long as you may think such a precaution necessary. 
I have ordered a dress of our fashion to be brought to you, 
as otherwise you could not go into the streets without being 
mobbed." 

Stanley expressed his gratitude to the officer for obtain- 
ing these indulgences, and the latter replied : 

"I acted upon the orders of the general, but it has been 
a pleasure to me, for I see that you are a young man of merit, 
and I have learned much from you about your people during 
the journey, and have seen that foolish as they have been 
to undertake to match themselves against us, there are yet 
some things that might be learned from them, and that if 
they had remained in their island, many months' journey 
away from here, they might have been worthy of our friend- 
ship." 

A short time after the officer had left, a soldier brought 
up some food of a very much better nature than that with 
which Stanley had been hitherto supplied. Half an hour 
later the dress arrived. It was that of a Burmese officer 
of inferior grade, and consisted of a tunic of thick cloth 
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coming down to the knees, leathern sword belt, a sort of 
tippet resembling thiit of an English coachman, with three 
layers of cloth thickly quilted, and a leathern helmet going 
up to a point in the centre with a flap to protect the neck 
and ears^ with it were worn tight-fitting stockings of cloth, 
and low shoes. Presently an officer came in, 

"I am ordered to go out with you once a day at what- 
ever hour you may desire. I am a relative of the officer 
who brought you here, and he has requested me to look 
after your safety." 

"I am much obliged to you, sir," Stanley said, "and 
. shall be glad indeed to go out to see the city. Your kins- 
man has kindly sent me a dress; but if I am not to bo 
noticed it will be necessary for me to stain my face and 
hands somewhat." 

"That I have thought of," the officer said, "and have 
brought with me some dye which will darken your slda 
It would be worse than useless for you to dress as a Burman 
unless you did so, for it would seem even more singular to 
the people in the streets that a white man should be seen 
walking about dressed as an officer, than that a white pri- 
soner should be taken through the streets under a guard. 
I am ready to go out with you now, if you wish it." 

"I shall be ready in a few minutes," Stanley replied, 
and, on being left alone, at once changed his attire and 
stained his face and hands. He had just finished whon the 
officer returned. He smiled and said : 

" There is no fear of your being suspected now, and you 
might really go about safely without a guard, unless you 
were to enter into conversation with anyone. You speak 
the language very well, but your accent is not quite the 
same as ours here, though in Aracan it would pass unre- 
marked." 
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As they went out from the priaon the officer told two 
soldiers who were waiting there to follow at a distance. 

"Do not approach us," he said, "unless I call you up." 

The houses were not constructed in continuous rows, but 
were very scattered, each house having its inclosure or 
gnrden. The population was very small in comjuirison to 
the area occupied by the town. This was divided into two 
parts — the inner and outer town. The whole was sur- 
rounded by a brick wall, five miles and a half in circum- 
ference, some sixteen feet high and ten feet in thivhness, 
strengthened on the inside by a great bank of earth. The 
inner town was inclosed by a separate wall, with a deep 
ditch on two sides, the river Irrawaddy on the third, and 
a tributary river on the fourth. A considerable portion 
of the inclosed area was occupied by the royal quarter, 
containing the palace, the court of justice, the council 
chamber, arsenal, and the houses of the ministers and chief 
officials. This was cut off from the rest by a strong and 
well-built wall, twenty feet high, outside which was a stock- 
ade of the same height. The total population of Ava was 
but 26,000. 

The officer did not take Stanley to the royal quarter, 
observing that it was better not to go there, as, although 
he had leave to walk in the town, it might give offence were 
he to show himself near the palace; but after going through 
the wall, they visited two or three of the markets, of which 
there were eleven in the town. 

The markets consisted of thatched huts and sheds, and 
were well supplied with the products of the country. Here 
were rice, maize, wheat, and various other grains; sticks of 
sugar-cane, tobacco, cotton, and indigo; mangoes, oranges, 
pine-apples, custard apples, and plantains were in abun- 
dance; also peacocks, jungle fowl, pigeons, partridges, geese. 
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ducks, and snipes; but little meat was on eale, as the 
Burrnan religion forbids the killiiig of atiimaU for food. 
Venison was the only meat allowed to be sold in the 
markets, but there wOTe lizards, iguanas, and snakes, which 
were exposed freely for sale, and there were large quantitiee 
of turtle and tortoise eggs, which had been brought up from 
the delta. 

Stanley saw that there bad really been no great occasion 
for him to stain his skin, as the people were for the most 
part lighter in colour than the Hindoos. Many of the men 
had, however, stained their faces to a darker colour, and all 
were tattooed more or less. Men, women, and children 
were all smoking, and frequently, when both hands were 
required for any purpose, thrust their cigars into the large 
holes bored in the lobes of their ears. Both men and 
women were somewhat short in stature, but squarely built 
and muscular, and in the majority of cases inclined to be 
fat 

The men wore a sort of MIt, consisting of a double piece 
of cloth wrapped round the body and falling to the knee; 
over this was a loose tunic, with sleeves open in front. 
The head-dress was a scanty white turban. The dress of 
the women was somewhat similar to that of the Hindoos, 
consisting of a single garment like a sheet wrapped round 
the body, fastening under the arms and faUing to the ankles. 
Those of the upper classes were more elaborate. The rank 
among the women was distinguished, so Stanley's guide 
pointed out to him, by the manner in which the hair was 
plaited and twisted, and by the ornaments in it. The men, 
like the women, wore their hair long, but while the men 
wore theirs in a knot at the top of the head, the women 
gathered it in at the back. Their faces were broad at the 
cheek-bones, but nxarowed in sharply both at the fore- 
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head and chin. The narrow and oblique eyes showed the 
relationship between the BurmeBe and their Chinese neigh- 
bours. They seemed to Stanley a light-hearted, merry 
people, going about their business with much chatter and 
laughter, and the sound of musical instruments could often 
be heard inside the houses. Several men in bright yellow 
garments mingled with the crowds in the market These 
were priests, the othcer told him, and it would be a mortal 
act of sacrilege were any one else to wear that colour. 

Stanley remarked upon seeing so few soldiers, and the 
officer told him that there was no regular army in Burma. 
Every man capable of carrying arms was obliged to serve in 
case of war, but with the exception of the king's bodyguard 
and a very small body of men who were police rather than 
soldiers, there was no force permanently kept up. Every 
man was expected to know something of military duty, and 
all wore able to build stockades. From the fact that the 
flesh of wild-fowl formed one of the principal articles of food, 
the peasantry throughout the country were all accustomed 
to the use of the gun, and were fair marksmen. 

" But you yourself are an officer," Stanley said. 

" At present yes, but to-morrow I may return to my land. 
It is the same with the highest minister; one day he may 
be a trader, but if recommended to the king as one possess- 
ing ability, straightway he is chosen to he a high official 
If he does not please the king, or fails in his duties, then 
the next day he may be selling cloth in the bazaar again. 
Everything is at the will of the king. Nobody is bom with 
fortune or rank, for everything belongs to the king, and at 
a man's death all goes back to him. Thus everyone in the 
land has an equal chance. In war the braveat becomes a 
general, in peace the cleverest is chosen as a counciUor." 

Walking about, Stanley soon found that there were a great 
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variety of dialects talked in the Btreets, and that the lan- 
guage of the Burmese of the coast, of the natives of Pegu and 
the central province, and of those from districts bordering on 
the Shan States or the frontiers of China, differed as widely 
as those of the most remote parts of Great Britain did from 
each other. This being so, he was convinced that there 
would be no difficulty whatever in passing aa a native, with- 
out attracting any observation or inquiry, so far as the lan- 
guage went His features, and, still more, the shape of his 
face, might however be noticed by the first comer in the 
daytime. He thought indeed that a little tinge of colour 
in the comer of the eyes, so as to lengthen their appearance 
and give an oblique cast to them, would make a difference. 
The general shape of the head was unalterable, but the Bur- 
mese nose and mouth did not differ very greatly from the 
European, except that the nostrils were smaller, and in shape 
were round rather than oval. 

For three weeks he continued the same life, and then the 
Burmese officer, with whom he had now become very friendly, 
said when he entered one morning: 

"You must not go out to^ay; there is news that your 
people have made two forward marches. The first was 
against a stockade, which they took, and killed many of our 
men; the other time they marched out four or five miles, 
had a fight with our troops, and again killed many. These 
things have angered the king and the people. Of course it 
is nothing, for our troops are only beginning to assemble, 
but it is considered insolent in the extreme, and the king's 
face is darkened against your countrymen. Four of the 
prisoners have been taken out this morning and publicly 
executed, and if the news of another defeat comes, I fear 
that it will be very dangerous even for you." 

"What had I best do, my friendl" 
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"I would fain save you, for we have come to know each 
other, and I see that there is much good in your ways, 
though they differ greatly from ours. Were I to take you 
out as usual you might be killed in the streets; were you to 
sUp away and escape I should assuredly be put to death; 
but if in any way I can help you I would fain do so. My 
relation who brought you up here, left a fortnight since to 
rejoin Bandoola, so his influence cannot serve you. I do not 
say that you might not escape from this prison, since you 
are not, like the others, confined in a dungeon, but I see 
not what you could do, or where you could go. Were you to 
disappear, orders would be sent down the river to every 
village, and every passing craft would be examined, and you 
would be sure to be detected, while it would be weU-nigh 
impossible to travel the country on foot^ for it is but thinly 
inhabited. There are often very long distances between the 
villages, and much of the country is swamp and forest 
without paths, for the village trade goes by the river, and 
they have little communication with each other. I know 
that, from what you say, you think that your troops will 
beat ours even when we assemble in large numbers. Were 
this so, I fear that there would be little chance of your life 
being spared. Were it not for that, I should say that, Ban- 
doola having recommended you, you would be in no danger 
here and had better remain until peace is made. What 
think you yourself t" 

"It is very difficult to reply at once," Stanley said, "but I 
thank you greatly for your ofier to befriend me in any way 
you can. I do not say that I had not thought of escape, for 
I have of course done so. But it seemed to me a thing in 
the distance, and that, at any rate until the rains were over 
and the rivers had sunk, it would be useless to attempt it. 
I see now that it will be safest for me to try without delay. 
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If you will come in again thifl afternoon I will tell you wbat 
I have thought of." 

"I wiU do so, and I myself will try to think how boat 
the matter can be managed. We must remember that the 
great thing is for you to find concealment for the present 
After the search for you has been made for some time, it 
will die away, and it will then be the easiest plan for you 
to make your way down the rivei'," 



CHAPTER IV. 

A RUINED TEMPLE. 

AFTER the officer left him, Stanley sat thinking for a 
long time. He himself inclined strongly towards the 
river, but he saw that at present the difficulties would be 
very great. The war boats were passing up and down, and 
bodies of troops were being carried down in large craft In 
every village the men, he knew, were assembling and drilling. 
Even in Ava he could see the difference in the population, 
the proportion of men to women having markedly decreased 
since bis arrival. As to the journey by land, it appeared 
to him impossible. He was, too, altogether without money, 
and whether by water or land, it would be necessary to go 
into the villages to buy provisions; indeed, money would, 
have been almost useless, for there was no coined money in 
Burma, payments being made in lead for small amounts, or 
in silver for large ones — the quantity necessary being cut off 
from small sticks or bars, or paid in filings. It seemed to him 
that the best thing would be to take to the forest for a time, 
and endeavour to subsist upon wild fniits, or if these were 
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not to be found there, to go out into the fields and orcharde 
at night, and so manage to hold on for a few weeks. 

His friend told him that in the foreata along the principal 
lines of route to the capital were many bad characters — 
persona who had committed crime and fled from justice. 
Some were cultivators vho, having been unable to pay their 
taxes, had deserted their land and taken to the woods. All 
committed depredations, and traders coming into the town 
from the Shan States, or from the country where rubies and 
emerahls were found, always travelled in caravans for 
mutual protection. At times levies were called out, and 
many of these marauders were killed. 

Stanley then had hit upon nothing definite when the 
officer returned in the afternoon, and in reply to the latter's 
question he acknowledged at once that the only thing he 
could see was to take to the forest until the active search 
for him bad ceased. 

" You would find it difficult to maintain yourself. I have 
thought of a better way than that. I am acquainted with 
a Pbongee, who lives in a temple in a lonely spot four miles 
away. He is a good man, though somewhat strange in his 
habits, and I feel sure that, on my recommendation, he 
wonld take you in. There would be little chance of your 
being discovered there. You could not go dressed as you 
are, but must disguise yourself as a peasant, though it 
might be well to retain your present attire, which may be 
useful to you afterwards. I fear that you will fare badly 
with him in the way of food; there will be enoi^h to eat, 
but it will be of the simplest." 

" So that there la enough to keep life together it matters 
little what it is." 

"Then that is settled. Now about making your escape 
from here. Your door is closely barred at night, and there 
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is no window save those four little holes high up in the 
wall, which scarce a bird could get through." 

"I could cut through the thatch above," Stanley said, 
" if I had but something that I could stand upon to do so. 
There are some bamboos lying just at the bottom of the 
steps. With these and some cord I might make a sort of 
ladder, and should then be able to get at the thatch." 

"I will bring you some cord to-morrow for that and to 
let yourself down to the ground. Then I will arrange 
where to meet you, and will guide you out of the town and 
take yon to the priest. I will bring a disguise for you, 
and some stain for your body and arms, for as a peasant 
you would be naked to the waist. I can think of nothing 
better." 

"I thank you most heartily," Stanley said, "and trust 
that you may get into no trouble for the kindness that you 
have shown me." 

"There is no fear of that, my friend. No one will know 
that I have been away from the town. I am greatly afraid 
that this will be all that I shall bo able to do for you, for 
I am told that I am to go down the river with the next 
batch of troops, which will start in three days. I have only 
been informed of it since I saw you this morning. Had it 
not been for you I should have been glad, for it is in war- 
time only that one can obtain honour and promotion." 

" I am sorry that you are going, sir. I shall miss your 
kindness sorely; but I can understand your desire to go 
to the front. It is the same with us; when there is a war 
every officer and soldier hopes that his regiment will be sent 
there. However, I shall see you again. Has Bandoola's 
army moved yetl" 

"No; nor do I think that it will do so. It is a long 
march down to Eangoon from Ramoo, and I believe that he 
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will remain where he is until he sees bow matters go at 
Kangoon. As soon as your people are driven out he will be 
joined by a great army, and will march to Dacca. There 
our troops from the north will join him, and then he will 
go to India, wo think." 

"I fancy," Stanley said with a smile, "if he waits until 
we are turned out from Rangoon his stay at Baraoo will be 
a long one." 

The next day the officer brought several yards of strong 
cloth such aa was worn by the peasants, a piece of muslin 
to make the circular band that was worn by the lower class 
instead of a complete turban, and a lot of horsQ-hair to be 
worn on the top of the head. 

"Now," he said, "strip to the waist, and I will dye your 
body, I have dyes of two colours here, one for the akin and 
the other to draw lines on the face so as to make you look 
older, and with this I can also imitate tattoo marks on your 
chest and shoulders. Here is a long knife such as everyone 
wears, and here is the cord. As soon as it is getting dwk 
you must carry up two of the bamboo poles, taking care that 
no one observes you do so; there is seldom anyone in the 
court-yard. I have had the knife sharpened, and it will cut 
through the thatch easily enough. When you get away 
walk straight to the market that lies nearest to us. I will 
be at its entrance. It will take you, I suppose, two hours 
to make your ladder and get out. Ton cannot begin until 
the guard closes yoiir door. You tell me he never comes 
in." 

"No; he brings the last meal an how before sunset. I 
generally sit on tbe top of the steps till he comes up to 
lock the door, which is about nine o'clock, and I do not 
see him again until he unbars the door in the morning. 
I should not think that it will take as long as two hours 
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to make the ladder and cut the thatch; at any rate, by 
eleven I ought to join you. I suppose the gates are open." 

" Oh, yea I they are never cloeed, though of courEe they 
would be if an enemy were near. There is no guard any- 
where," 

After staining Stanley's skin the officer waited a quarter 
of an hour for it to dry thoroughly, and then proceeded to 
draw lines on his face, across the forehead, and from the 
comers of his eyes, and then spent nearly an hour in exe- 
cuting rough tattoo marks on his body and arms. 

" This dye is very good, and will last for weeks before 
it begins to fade. I will bring with me another bottle to- 
night so that you can at least re-dye your skin. Here is 
some wax, you must turn your hair up from the neck, and 
plaster it in its place with it. The turban will prevent 
any one seeing how short the hair is. Here is a little 
bottle of black dye, with which you had better colour it 
before fixing it with the wax." 

Stanley's hair had not been cut for some time before he 
had been captured by the Burmese, and in the two months 
that had since elapsed it had grown very long, and could 
therefore be turned up as the officer suggested. Putting on 
his usual garments, he sat at his place, at the door of the 
cell, until the guard brought up hia evening meal. Having 
eaten this, he dyed his hair, and half an hour later turned 
it up, plastering it with wax, and tied a bit of fibre round 
where the turban would come. By this time it was getting 
dusk. He sat at the door at the top of the steps, untU he 
saw that the court-yard was deserted, the guard at the gate 
having gone out«ide to enjoy the coolness of the air. Then 
he ran down the steps, took two bamboo poles about ten feet 
in length, and two short pieces of the same wood no thicker 
than his finger, and hurrying up the steps with them, laid 
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them down againat the side of the room. Then he went to 
the steps again, and eat there until he saw the guard coming 
across to fasten his door, when he went in, and as soon an 
he heard the bare put up, began hia preparationa. 

Fii'st he lashed the short pieces across the ends of the 
two bamboos so as to keep them a foot apart, then he put 
ratlines across, and soon had the ladder completed. He 
made up his clothes into a bundle, wrapped the rough cloth 
round his waist, adjusted the knot of horse-hair on the top 
of his head, and fastened it there with wax. He wound the 
turban round below, and his disguise was complete. Fixing 
the ladder against the wall he climbed it, and it was not 
long before he cut a hole through the thatch of sufficient 
size to pass out The work had taken him longer than 
he had expected, for it had to be done in absolute dark- 
ness; however, he was sure that he was well within his 
time. Fastening the end of the rope to one of the bamboo 
rafters, he descended the ladder, and picked up his bundle, 
then climbed up a^ain, got half-way out of the hole and 
listened intently, fiverything was quiet in the street, and 
in another minute he stood on the ground. When he 
turned into the principal street there were still many 
people about. Sounds of music and singing came from the 
windows, for the Burmese are very fond of music, and 
often pass the whole night in playing and singing. There 
was no risk whatever of detection now, and he stepped 
briskly along until he came to the open space, with its rows 
of little thatched huta. Here he paused for a minute, and 
the officer stepped out from behind a house and joined him. 

"I wao not sure at first that it was you," he said; "your 
di^uise is excellent You had better follow me now until 
we get beyond the busy streets." 

Keeping some twenty yards behind his guide, Stanley 
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went on until, after nearly half an hour's walking, they 
passed through a gate in the city walls. He now closed Up 
to the officer, and after another half-hour's walk across a 
cultivated country they entered a forest The ground nonr 
rose steadily, and, after keeping on for two miles, they 
emerged from the trees at the top of a bill. The apace had 
been cleared of timber, but it was nearly covered with bushes 
and young trees. In the centre were the ruins of a temple 
that had evidently existed long before the Burmese dynasty 
occupied the counla-y, and had been erected by some older 
race. It was roofless, the walls bad in places fallen, and 
the ruins were covered with vegetation. The Burman as- 
cended some broken steps, entered the temple, and crossed 
to one of the opposite corners. A dim light was burning 
in a small apartment which had been roofed with thatch. 
A man was lying dressed on a heap of leaves at one side. 
He started up as the officer entered. 

" Who is it who comes here at this hour )" he asked. 

" Thekyn," the officer answered. 

" I am glad to see you," the Phongee said, " whatever may 
bring you here. You have not fallen into trouble, I hope!" 

"In no way, good priest I am starting in two days 
down the river to Sgbt the barbarians; but before I go I 
want you to do me a favour." 

The Phongee smiled. "Beyond naming* you in my 
prayers, Thekyn, there is but little that a hermit can do 
for any man." 

"Not so in this case," the officer said. "I have one here 
with me who needs rest and concealment. I would rather 
that you did not ask who he is. He b^ done no crime, 
and yet he is in danger; and for a month maybe he needs 
a shelter. Will you give it him for my sakeT" 

" Assuredly I will," the priest said. " Vour father was 
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one of my dearest friends in the days when I dwelt in the 
city; I would gladly do all in my power for his son, and 
this is but a small thing that you ask. Let him enter." 

Stanley went in. The priest took down the little lamp 
from a shelf on which it stood and held it near the lad's 
face. Then be turned with a smile to Thekyn: 

"The painting is but clumsily done," he said, "though 
maybe it ifould pass without close examination. He is a 
stranger and comes of a race unknown to me, but, as you 
said, it matters not to me who he is; suffice that he is a 
friend of yours. He is welcome to a share of my shelter 
and my food, though the shelter is rough and the food 
somewhat scanty. Of late few indeed have sought me, for, 
as I hear, most of the men have gone down to the war." 

"1 have brought you some food," the officer said; for 
Stanley bod observed that he also carried a bundle, a larger 
one than his own. " Here is a supply of rice that will last 
for some time, and this, with your offerings, will suffice to 
keep things going. My friend is not, like you, bound by 
his religion not to take life; and I know that snakes are 
very plentiful round here." 

Snakes bad formed a frequent article of bis diet since ho 
had been captured, and Stanley had lost the repugnance to 
them that he at first felt, bo the prospect of their forming 
the staple of his food was not disagreeable to him. It 
would also afford him some employment to search for and 
kill them. 

" I shall be well content," he said, " with anything that 
I can get, and trust that I shall be no burden upon you." 

"You will assuredly be none," the priest replied. "Here 
must be at least thirty pounds of rice, which alone would 
keep two men alive for a month. As regards the snakes, 
though I may not kill them, I may eat them when killed ; 
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and iadeed there are few things better. In truth I should 
not be sorry to have some of the creatures out of the way, 
for they swarm round here bo thickly that I have to pay 
great heed when I walk lest I step upon them." 

"Have you been troubled with robbers of late, father t" 
Thekyn asked. 

"They trouble me not at all," the priest said. "Men 
come sometimes, they may be robbers or they may not. 
I aak Qo questions. They sometimes bring fruit and other 
ofTeringB, and I know that I need not fear them. I have 
nought to lose save my life, and he would be indeed an 
evil man who would dare to lift his finger against a priest 
— one who harms not any one, and is ready to share what 
food he has with any man who comes to him hungry." 

" Well, father, I will say good-bye. I must be back to 
the city before men are about^ as I would not that my 
absence should be discovered." 

"Peace be with you, ray son; may you come back safe 
from the wars; my prayers will be said for you night and 
morning. Be in no uneasiness as to your friend. If any 
should ask me about my companion I shall reply that he 
is one who has undertaken to rid me of some of the snakes, 
who dispute the possession of this place with me." 

Tbekyn motioned to Stanley to come outside the hut 
with him, and when he did bo handed to him a Bmall but 
heavy bag. 

" This is lead," he said; " you will need it when you start 
on your journey down the country. There are eight pounds 
of it, and from what you have seen in the market you will 
know how much food can be got for a small amount of lead. 
I would that I could do more for you and assist your 
flight." 

" You have done much indeed, very much, and should 1 
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regain my friends I will endeavour to do as much by one 
of your countrymen for your euke. I hope that when this 
war is over I may meet you t^ain." 

"I hope so," the Burman said warmly. "I cannot but 
think that you will succeed in getting away." 

"My son," the old priest said when Stanley returned to 
his cell, " I am going to my prayers. I always rise at this 
hour and pray till morning, therefore you may as well lay 
yourself down on these leaves. There is another cell like 
this in the opposite comer of the templo in the morning 
you can cut boughs and roof it like this, and make your 
bed there. There ifl no room for another here, and it will 
doubtless be more pleasant for you to have a place to 
yourself, where you can go and coma as you like; for in 
the day women come up to consult me and ask for my 
prayers; but mind how you enter it for the first time — as 
like as not there will be snakes sheltering there." 

Stanley lay awake for a time listening to the monotonous 
voice of the priest aa he repeated his prayers, but his senses 
soon wandered, uid he slept soundly till daybreak. 

His first step was to cut a stout stick, and he then pro- 
ceeded to the other cell, which was partially blocked up 
with stone from the fallen roof. It took him two bouTs to 
carry this stuff out, and he killed no less than nine snakes 
that he disturbed in his work. The prospect of sleeping 
in a place so frequented was not a pleasant one, especially 
as the cell had no door to it, and he resolved at once to 
erect some sort of bed-place where he might be beyond 
their reach. For this purpose he cut two poles, each three 
or four inches longer than the cell One end of each he 
sharpened and drove in between the interstices of the 
stone at a distance of some two feet and a half apart and 
four feet from the ground, the other ends he hammered 
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Trith a heavy etone against the opposite wall until they 
would go down no farther. Then he split up some more 
wood, and lashed strips, almost touching each other, under- 
neath the two poles bj the aid of some strong creepers; then 
he tilled up the bod-place between the poles with dry leaves. 

One end of the bed was some inches higher than the 
other. This was immaterial, and he felt satisfied that even 
the craftiest snake could not reach him. As to the roof 
he was by no means particular about it. In this part of 
Burma the rainfall ia very small, the inundations being 
the effect of heavy i-ains in the distant hill-country, which, 
as they come down, raise the level of the rivers in some 
cases as much as eighteen feet, and overflow the low-lying 
country. Before beginning to construct the bed he bad 
carried the snakes in to the Fhougee, after first cutting off 
their heads, which, as he knew, the Burmans never touch. 

" This is good indeed, my son," the priest said. " Here 
we have our breakfast and dinner. I will boil some rice 
and fry four of them for breakfast." 

The bed was but half com])lcted when he heard the priest 
sound a bell. It was doubtless used as a call to prayer. 
However, Stanley rightly conjectured that in this case it 
was a summons to a meal, and was soon seated on the 
ground by the side of the priest. Little was said at break- 
fast, which Stanley enjoyed heartily. 

"So my friend Thekyn is starting for the wars. What 
think you of it, my son, shall we easily overpower these 
barbarians) We have never met them in war before, and 
doubtless their methods of fighting are different from ours." 

"Quite different. Their men are trained as soldiers, they 
act as one man, while the Burmese fif;ht each for himself. 
Then they have cannon with them, which they can dr^ 
about quickly and use with great effect. Although they arb 
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few in comparison with the armies going down to attack 
them, the latter will find it very difficult work to turn 
them out of HuDgoon." 

"Do you think that they will beat us, theiil" 

" That I cannot say, but I should not be surprised if it 
were to prove ao." 

"The Burmese have never been beaten yet," the priest 
said; "they have been victorious over all their enemies." 

"The Burmese m« very brave," Stanley agreed, "but 
hitherto they have only fought against people less warlike 
than themselves; now they have to deal with a nation that 
has made war a study, and which always keeps up a large 
army of men who are trained to fight, and who spend all their 
time in military exercises. It is not that they are stronger 
than the Burmeee, for the Burmese are very strong men, 
but only that men who are trained to act together must 
necessarily possess a great advantage over those who have 
had no such training, who simply take up arms for the 
occasion, and when the trouble is over return to their homes 
and lay them by until called out to fight again. Besides, 
their weapons are better than yours; and they have many 
cannon, which by practice they can load and fire very 
quickly, and each of which, when the armies are near each 
other, can fire fifty or sixty bullets at once." 

" I have heard a strange story that the barbarians have 
a ship without sails, with a great chimney that pours out 
quantities of black smoke, and a wheel on each side, and as 
the wheels move round the vessel can go straight up the 
river against the tide, even if the wind is blowing strongly 
down." 

" It is true, father, there are many such ships, but only 
two or three that have made the long voyage across stormy 
seas to India." 
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" It is wonderful how these men can force fire to be their 
servant How it can make the wheels of the ship to move 
round)" 

"That I cannot tell you, father. I have never seen one 
of these vesaols, though 1 have heard of them." 

The priest said no more, but evidently fell into a profound 
meditation, and Stanley, getting quietly up, returned to his 
work. The priest came in just as he had completed his bed. 

" That is well," her said, looking at it approvingly. " I 
myself, although I know that until my time has come no 
creature can harm me, cannot resist a shudder when I hear 
one rustling amid the leaves of my bed, for they come 
in although some of my friends have had a door placed to 
exclude their entry at night I wander but little from my 
cell, and always close the door after me; but they enter 
sometimes when I am meditating and forgetful of earthly 
matters, and the first I know of their presence is the rust- 
ling of the leaves in the bed at night. Were I as strong 
in faith as I should be, I would heed it not. I tell myself 
60, but my fear is stronger than my will, and I am forced 
to rise, turn up the loaves with a stick until I find them, 
and then I open the door and eject them with as much 
gentleness as may be." 

" I should get no sleep at all," Stanley said. " I don't 
think that even a door would make me feel any safer, for I 
might forget to shut it sometimes. To-morrow, father, I 
will vage war with them, and see if I cannot decrease their 
numbers considerably." 

Stanley's first task was to clear the bushes away from 
the court of the temple, and this, after several days' hard 
work, he carried out, although he soon saw that by so doing 
he would not diminish the number of the snakes, for the 
greater portion of the area was covered with blocks of fallen 
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Btone Kmong which the reptilea found an impenetrable ahel- 
t«r. The clearance effected, however, was so far useful that 
while the creatures were before altogether hidden from sight 
by the bushes, they could now be killed when they came out 
to baek in the sun on the uncovered stones, and he could 
every day destroy a dozen or more without the slightest 
difficulty. Ten days after he had finished the work he heard 
the sound of men's voicee, and peeping out saw a Burmese 
officer with a party of eight armed men going to the Fhon- 
gee's cell. It was possible that they might have come on 
other business, but it was more probable they had come in 
search of him. Some of the women who had come up to the 
hermit had seen him at work, and might have mentioned on 
their return that the priest had a man at work clearing 
away the bushes; the matter might have come to the ears 
of some officer anxious to distinguish himself, and the idea 
that this was the prisonei- for whom a search was being 
made occurred to him. 

Stanley shrank back into his cell, took up the bundle of 
clothes that served as his pillow, got on to the bed, and 
standing on it was able to get his fingers on to the top of 
the wall. He hoisted himself up, made his way through 
the boughs of the roof, and dropped on to the ground out- 
side. Then he went round by the back of the temple, until 
be stood outside the priest's cell and could bear the voices 
within without difficulty. 

"Then you know nothing whatever of this manl" 

"Nothing whatever," ho replied. "As I have told you, 
he came to me and asked for shelter; I gave him such poor 
assistance as I could, as I should give it to anyone who 
asked m& He has been no burden upon me, for he has 
killed enough snakes for my food and his own." 

" You know not of what part he is a native )" 
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" Not at all ; I asked hitn no questions. It was no biisinesa 
of mine." 

"Could you form any idea from his speech 7" 

" His speech was ours. It seemed to me that it was that 
of a native of the lower provinces." 

"Where is he now t" 

" I know noL" 

" You say that he is away at present." 

"Not seeing him in front, I thought he had gone out, 
for he comes and goes aa he pleases. He is not a hired 
servant, but a guest. He cut down the buahea here in order 
that he might more easily kill the snnkes; for which, Indeed, 
I am thankful to him, not only for the food that they afford, 
but because they were in such abundance and so fearless 
that they often came in here, knowing that they had nought 
to fear from me." 

"Then you think that he will return soon)'' 

"As he told me not of his intention of going out at all, 
I cannot say. He is away sometimes for hours in the 
forest." 

" Well, in any case, we shall watch here until his return. 
It may be that he is some idle fellow who prefers killing 
snakes to honest work; but it may also be that he is the 
escaped prisoner of whom we are in search." 

" 1 hear little of what passes in the town," the priest said 
quietly; "news would disturb ray meditations, and I never 
question those who come here to ask for my prayers. I 
have heard of the escape of no prisoner." 

" It was a young English officer who got away. There 
has been a great stir about it. Every house in the town 
has been searched, and every guard-boat on the river has 
been warned to allow no boat to pass without assuring 
themselves that he is not on board." 
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"This was a brown man like ourselves, clad only in a 
petticoat of rough clotfa like other peasants." 

"He may have dyed his skin," the officer said; "at any 
rate, we will Btay until he returns and question him. Two 
of my moil shall take their places just inside the entrance, 
and seize him as he enters. Has he armsl" 

" None, save his knife and the stick with which he kills 
the snakes. It may be that he has seen you coming hither, 
and if he has committed any crime he would flee, and not 
return here at all." 

" If he does not come back before It is the hour when I 
must return to the town, I shall leave four men to watch 
for him, and they will wait here, if it is for a week, until 
he comes back again." 

" You can do as you please," the priest said, " only I pray 
you withdraw your men from the neighbourhood of this 
cell. I would not that my meditations were disturbed by 
their talk. I have come hither for peace and quietness, and 
to be apart from the world and its distractions." 

" You shall not be disturbed," the officer said respectfully, 
and Stanley heard a movement of feet and then the closing 
of the door. Thinking it probable that the ofiEcer might 
make a search round the temple, he at once made off into 
the wood behind the temple. As soon as he was well among 
the trees he exchanged his cloth for the disguise he bad 
worn in the town, and, folding it up to be used as a 
blanket at night, he went further into the wood, sat down, 
and proceeded to think what hia next step had best be. It 
was evident that he could not return to the temple for the 
present, and it was clear also that the search for him was 
still maintained, and that it would not be safe to attempt to 
descend the river. He regretted that he had been obliged 
to leave the place without saying good-bye to the priest and 
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again thanking bim for the Blielter that he had given bira; 
but be was sure that when be did not return the old man 
vould guess tbat he had caught Bight of the officer and bia 
party enteiing the temple and had at once fled. Had be 
not known that the guard would remain there he would 
have waited until they returned to the town, and would 
then have gone in and seen the prieet, but aa they would 
remain there for aome days he thought it woe as well to 
abandon all idea of returning, as the suspicions tbat be 
might be the man sought for would be heightened by his 
continued absence, and the watcb might be continued for a 
long time on the chance of his coming back. 

He concluded that at any rate his best course would be to 
endeavour to make his way for a considerable distance 
down the country, and then to try and get a boat He 
knew tbat the country near the river was comparatively 
thickly populated, and that the distances between the vil- 
lages were not great, so that he would find no great diffi- 
culty in purchasing provisions. The dress he bad brought 
with bim was not altogether unfavourable for such a purpose, 
as he could easily pass as a sub-ofiicer, whose duty it was 
to inquire whether the villages had each sent all their able- 
bodied men to the war; the only drawback to it would be 
tbat if insbuctions for bis arrest had been sent down to the 
villages along the road, as well as those by the river, they 
would have probably been directed to specially look for 
one clad in such attire. However, it would be open to him 
at any moment to take to his peasant's disguise again. 

He at last determined to make a start, and by nightfall 
had traversed several miles through the great forest stretch- 
ing along by the side of the Fanlaung river. He had asked 
many questions of bis friend the officer aa they went up to 
the temple as to the roads. He was told tbat there was one 
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nuiDing almost due south to Ranuthayn, hy vhich he could 
travel down to Sangoon, by way of Tannoo. This, however, 
would bika him a long distance from the main river, and he 
decided that he would presently strike the road that ran 
about half-way between the hills and the Iirawaddy. He 
would follow that for a time, and would try and strike the 
river somewhere between Meloun and Keow-Uan. Below 
this point there was a network of rivers, and but few villages, 
and the country was swunpy and unhealthy. He infinitely 
preferred the risks of the descent by the river to those by 
road, and it seemed to him that if he could but obtain pos- 
session of one of the small native fishing-boats he could drop 
down at night unnoticed, as the width of the river at Ava 
was upwards of a thousand yards, and below that town 
often considerably exceeded that breadth. 

When it became too dark to proceed further he sat down 
at the foot of a tree. He regretted that he had no means of 
lighting a fire, and determined that at any risk he would 
obtain the means of doing so at the first village that he came 
to, for he knew that there wei-e both tigers and leopards in 
the jungles; he thought, however, that they were not likely 
to be numerous, so near the capital, and the old priest had 
never alluded to them as a source of danger, though indeed 
it had never occurred to him to ask. In the morning he 
continued his way. He bad gone but a mile when he heard 
a sudden scream in the wood a short distance to his left 
Feeling sure that it was a human being in great fear or 
pain, he drew his knife and ran at the top of his speed in 
the direction of the cry, thinking that it might be some man 
or woman attacked by the robbers of the forest. 

Suddenly he came upon a small open space some twenty 
yards in diameter. He hesitated when his eyes fell on a 
group in the centre. Two men were lying on the ground. 
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and & leopard stood with a patr on each of them. They had 
gona lying beside them, and a fire was burning dose bj. 
He guessed that the animal had sprung ^m a tree, one of 
whose boughs extended almost as far as the centreof the open- 
ing. Probably it had killed one of the men in ite spring, 
for at the moment when he saw the animal, it was licking the 
blood from the shoulder of the man on whom its right paw 
rested. The other was, as far as Stanley could see, unhurt. 
His tread in the light Burmese shoes had been almost noise- 
less, and the leopard, which was keeping up a low growling, 
and whose back was towards him, had apparently not noticed 
it. He hesitated for a moment, and than decided to en- 
deavour to save the man who was still alive. Creoping up 
stealthily, he gave a sudden spring upon the leopard and 
buried his knife to the hilt in its body, just behind the 
shoulder. With a torrible roar, it rolled over for a moment 
and then struggled to its feet The time had been sufficient 
for Stanley to pick up and cock one of the guns, and as the 
leopard turned to spring at him, he aimed between its eyes 
and fired. Again the beast rolled over, and Stanley caught 
up the other gun, thrust the muzzle within a foot of its head, 
andfired. Theleopardgaveaconvulsivequiverandlaydead. 



CHAPTER V. 
WITH BRIGANDS. 

STANLEY uttered an involuntary hurrah as the leopard 
expired, and at the sound the Burman, who had been 
lying motionless, leapt to his feet He looked at the leopard 
and then at his rescuer, and exclaimed in a tone of astonish- 
ment: 
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"You bave slain tbe beast alone, and witb no weapon but 
your knife I" 

"No," Stanley replied; " I began tbe figbt vitb my knife 
only, but caught up one of those guna when I wounded 
him and fired as he charged me; then I finished him with 
the other." 

"Comrade," the Burman said, "you have done a great 
deed with courage. I, who am esteemed no coward, would 
never even have thought of attacking that great leopard 
with but a knife, and that to save tbe life of a stranger." 

" I saw the guns lying on the ground. Had it not been 
for that I should not have dared to attack the leopard, for 
it would have been certain death." 

" Certain death indeed. But tell me first how you did it; 
it seems to me well-nigh a miracle." 

" I was passing along not far distant when I heard your 
cry," Stanley said. "Thinking that it was some person in 
diabrees, I ran hither, and saw you both lying with the 
leopard's fore-paws upon you. The beast's back was turned 
to me, and, as it was growling, it had not heard my 
approach. Seeing the guna lying there, and having no 
doubt that they were loaded, I stole up, sprang suddenly on 
the leopard, and drove my knife into it behind the shoulder. 
Tbe blow rolled it over and gave me time to pick up the 
gun. The rest was easy." 

The man without a word examined tbe body of the 
leopard. 

"It is as you say," he said. "It was well struck, and 
would probably have been fatal, but the animal would have 
torn you in pieces before he died, but for the guns. Well, 
comrade, you have saved my life, and I am your servant so 
long as I live. I thought all was over with me; the leopard, 
fia it sprang, threw its full weight on my comrade here. 
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We bad just risen to our feet, and the blow struck mo also 
to the ground; I raised that cry as I fell. I lay there 
immovable; I felt the leopard's paw between my shoulders, 
and heard its angry growHngs, and I held my breath, ex- 
pecting every moment to feel its teeth in my neck. I had 
but one hope, namely, that the beast would carry off my 
comrade — who, I was well assured, was dead — to the jungle 
to devour him, and would then come back to fetch me. I 
managed to breathe once very quietly, when I felt a move- 
ment of the leopard, and hearing a low sound, guessed 
that he was licking my comrade's blood; but slightly as I 
moved, the leopard noticed it, and stood straight up again 
over ma I dared not breathe ^ain, but the time had 
come when I felt that I must do so, though I was sure that 
it would be the signal for my death. Then I knew not what 
had happened. There was a sharp pain as the leopard's 
claws contracted, and then there was a loud roar, and its 
weight was removed from me. Then I heard it snarl as if 
about to spring, then came the sound of a gun, a fall, and a 
struggle, and then the sound of another gun; then I heard 
your shout and knew the beast was dead. Now, sir, what 
can I do for youl Shall I first skin the leopardt" 

"I care not for the akin," Stanley said; "it would be of 
no use to me." 

"Then, with your permission, I will take it o^ and keep 
it as long as I live as a remembrance of the narrowest escape 
that I have ever had." 

"Is your comrade deadt" 

"Yes," the man replied. "The leopard struck him be- 
tween the shoulders as you see, and the force of the blow 
and the weight of the spring must have killed him instan- 
taneously." 

"Then I will take his sword, gun, and cartridges." 
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So Stanley undid the sword-belt, and buckled it round 
him, put the bandolier of cartridges over bia Ehoulders, and 
took up the gun and reloaded it while the oian was at work 
stdnning the leopard. This operation the man performed 
with great speed; it was evidently one that he bad done 
before. As soon as the beast was flayed, be rolled up the 
skin and placed it on his shoulder. 

"You are an officer, sirt" he asked. 

" No; I am a fugitive." 

While he had been watching the man, Stanley had 
debated over whether he should confide in him, and thought 
that after the service he had rendered him he could do so 
with safety. 

" I am an Englishman — I waa captured by Bandoola at 
Ramoo, and sent a prisoner to Ava. I have escaped, and 
want to make my way down to Rangoon ; but I heard that 
orders had been sent along the river to arrest me, and I do 
not at present know how to make my way down." 

"Come with me," the man said. "I have friends in the 
forest some distance from here ; they will receive you gladly 
when I tell them what you have done for me, and you will 
be safe until you choose to go. We are outlaws, but at 
present we are masters of the forest. The government 
has its hands full, and there is no fear of their disturb- 
ing UB." 

Stanley thought over the matter for a minute or twa 
Doubtless it was a robber band that he was asked to join, 
but the offer seemed to promise safety for a time. 

" I agree," he said, " bo that you do not ask me to take 
part in any deeds of violence." 

"About that you shall do as you like," the man said; 
"but I can tell you that we make good hauls sometimes. 
Our difficulty is not to capture booty, but to dispose of it. 
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Have you a turban, for that helmet of yours is out of 
place in the woodsl The rest of your dreea has nothing 
peculiar about it, and would attract no attention." 

" I have a turban. I have been lately in the dress of a 
peasant The cloth I wore lies fifty yards away, I dropped 
it as I ran; it will be useful to cot«' me at night, if for 
nothing else." 

Stanley exchanged the helmet for the turban that he 
bad before worn, and fetched the cloth. " Will you bury 
your companion t" he said. 

" It would be useless; he will sleep above ground as well 
as below, and if we are to reach my comrades to-night it is 
time for us to be moving." 

They at once set out. After five hours' walking they 
came upon the river Myitnge, the tributary that falls into 
the Irrawaddy at Ava. It was some four hundred yards 
across. The Barman walked along ite banks for a short 
distance, and then pulled from a clump of bushes a small 
boat that was just capable of carrying two. He put it in 
the water; they took their seats, and paddled across to the 
other side, where he carefully concealed it as befote. 

" That is our ferry-boat," he said. " It is not often used, 
for our head-quarters are in the great forest we shall pr& 
sently come to, but it is as well, when occasionally parties 
are sent out to hunt us, to have the means of crossing to the 
other side." 

Another two hours' walking through cultivated fields 
brought them to the edge of the forest. 

" Here you are as safe as if you were in Kangoon," the 
Burman said. " In another hour we shall reach my com- 
rades. As a rule we change our head-quarters frequently. 
At present there ia no question of our being disturbed, so 
ve have settled ourselves for a time." 
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" Why were you and your comrade on the other side ol 
the river )" 

"His village lies five miles beyond that forest," the maa 
said. "At ordinary times he dared not venture there, but 
he thought that at present most of the able men would be 
aivay, and so he could pay a visit to his friends. He asked 
me to accompany him, and as I had nothing better to do, 
I agreed to go. A convoy of traders too strong to be 
attacked had passed dovn from the hill country the morn- 
ing before we started. There was not much probability 
that anyone would come again for a few days." 

" They bring down rubies from there, do they not!" 

"The mines are the property of the emperor," the man 
said, "and die gems are sent down once every two months 
under a strong guard, but for all that many of the traders 
bring rubies down from there, — of course secretly. The men 
who work the mines often conceal stones that they come 
upon, and sell them for a small sum to the traders; besides, 
sometimes the peasants pick thom up elsewhere, and these, 
too, make haste to sell them for anything that they can get. 
We do not care for them much, for it is a risky business 
going down to Ava to sell them; and the traders there, 
knowing that at a word from them we should be arrested 
and most likely executed, will give us next to nothing for 
them. We prefer silver and lead for money, and garments, 
arms, and set jewels. Each man takes his share of what is 
captured, and when we have enough we go home to our 
villages. A pound of silver, or two or diree pounds of lead, 
are generally quite enough to buy the good-will of the head 
man of the village. We give out that we have been working 
on the river or in Ava since we left, and everyone knows 
better than to aak questions." 

In another hour they reached the encampment. It wa« 
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now dusk, and some five-and-twenty men were sitting round 
a great fire. A number of leafy arbours had been con- 
Btructed in a circle beyond them. 

"What, returned so soon I" one of the men said as Stan- 
ley's guide came near enough for the firelight to fall on his 
face; "but where is Eanji, and whom have you brought 
here— a new recruit)" 

"Not exactly, Pamik, but one to whom I have promised 
shelter for a while. Ranji is dead. I should have been 
dead, too, and eaten had it not been for my comrade here. 
Here is the skin of the beast who slew Ranji, and when I 
tell you that the leopard stood with one paw on me you 
may guess that my escape was a narrow one." 

"The brute was a large one," one of the other men said, 
as Meinik, for such was the name of Stanley's companion, 
unrolled and held the skin up. "I see it had a bullet 
between the eyes, and another jnat behind the ear, and 
there is a knife-cut behind the shoulder. It must have 
been hot work, when it came to knives, with a beast of 
that size." 

"Give us some food and cocoa; we have eaten nothing 
to-day, and have walked far. When we have fed I will tell 
you my story." 

The Burman's recital of the adventure with the leopard 
excited great applause and admiration from his comrades. 
'"Tis wonderful," one said, "not so much that our new 
comrade should have killed the leopard, though that was a 
great feat, but that, armed only with a knife, he should 
attack a beast like this to save the life of a stranger. Truly 
I never heard of such a thing. Has he all his senses 1" 

Meinik nodded. He had received permission from Stan- 
ley to say who he was. Stanley had consented with some 
reluctance, but the man assured him that he could trust his 
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companions as well as himself, and that it was much better 
to toll the truth, as it would soon be seen that his features 
differed altogether from their own, and that therefore he 
was some strai^e person in disguise. 

"He is in his BenBes," he said, "but he does not see 
things aa we do. He is one of those English barbarians 
who have taken Bangoon, and ag&inst whom our armies are 
marching. He was captured at Itamoo, and sent by Ban- 
doola as a prisoner to Ava. He has made his escape, and 
will, in a short time, go down the river, but at present the 
search is too hot for him, so you see that he is, like our- 
selves, a fugitive." 

"What is his age!" one of the men asked after a silence, 
during which they all gazed at the new-comer. 

" He is but a lad, being as he tells me between sixteen 
and seventeen; but you see his sldn is stained, and his face 
marked so as to give him the appearance of age." 

"If the men of his race are as brave as he is, Meinik, our 
troops will truly have harder work than they think to drive 
them into the sea. Does be speak our tongue)" 

" Yes," Stanley answered for himself. "I have been more 
than two years in the province of Chittagong, and learned 
it from one who was in our service." 

" And would many of your people risk their lives in the 
way you did for a stranger V 

" Certainly. Many men constantly run risks as great to 
save others." 

"One life is all a man has," the Burman said. "Why 
should he give it for a stnuigort" 

" I don't think that we stop to think of that," Stanley said ; 
"it seems to us natural that if we see another in danger 
(rf his life, we should try to save it, whether it is a man or 
woman, whether it be from lire or from any other fate." 
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" Yon muet be a strange people," the Bnrman said gravely, 
"and I should scarce have credited it had I not heard that 
you had done it yourself; but it is wonderful, and you, too, 
a lad who has not yet come to his full strength. We 
should be glad to have such a man for our comrade, my 
friends. Whether he be Burman or Englisb matters little. 
He has risked his life for one of ua, and he is our brother 
as long as he likes to stay with us." 

There was a warm exclamation of assent round the circle, 
and Stanley felt that he had no cause for uneosine^ as long 
as he remained with them. In the evening the men sung 
many songs, and at their request Stanley sang some English 
ones, choosing some with lively airs. The Burmese were 
much pleased and surprised at these, and joined merrily 
iu the chorus. Half a dozen of them then set to work 
with their knives, cut down some saplings and boughs, and 
constructed for Stanley an arbour similar to the others, and 
he lay down well satisfied with the results of his adventure, 
and feeling that he could remain with these merry fellows, 
criminals though they might be, until it would be safe to 
make his way down the river. 

In the morning the men started early, leaving him in 
charge of the fire. They went off in parties of four or five 
to watch the various roads leading to the capital, two or 
three of them, dressed as peasants, going to towns where 
travellers would halt, so as to gain information as to any 
party coming down. When they gathered again at dusk 
one party only had had any success. They had met six 
merchants coming down with horses laden with spices, 
indigo, and cotton. These had ofi'ered no resistance, and 
they had taken as much as they could carry and then 
allowed them to go on with the rest of their goods. There 
was a general feeling of regret that the party had not been 
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more numerouB, and some ezpre^ona of anger at the spies 
on the road by which the traders had come, for not letting 
them know beforehand so that they could have placed their 
whole force there and carried away all the goods. 

" These are the things that suit ua best," Meinik said to 
Stanley. " You see, one can go down with a parcel of cinna- 
mon or pepper, or a bag of dyes, or fifty pounds of cotton 
into the town and sell it in the market at a fair and proper 
price. Of course, one dresses oneself as a small cultivator, 
and there is no suspicion whatever that all ia not right. We 
shall keep a sharp look-out for the men as they come back 
again and relieve them of the silver or goods they may 
have taken in exchange, that is, if they come by the same 
road; but it is more likely that after their adventure to-day 
they will choose some other, or take a guide and travel 
by village tracks. No doubt they think that they have 
got off easily, for they have not lost more than a quarter 
of their goods. It ia war-time now, and there is no fear of 
a force being sent against us, but usually we do not take so 
much as a quarter of the merchandise. Were they to lose 
everything they would make complaints, and then we should 
have a force sent up against us, and be obUged to move away 
for a time. But as it is, they are so pleased with getting the 
greater part of their goods safe to market that they do not 
care to make a fuss about it, for they might have to pay 
the court officials and others more than the value of the 
goods lost." 

"They do not often resist, tiien)' 

"Not often. If a man loses his goods he can gather more 
again; but when his life has gone, everything has gone; 
besides, as a rule, we take care that we are so strong that 
Uiey see at once that resistance would be hopeless. Some- 
times they bring armed guards with them; these are men 
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vho make it their business to coavoy traders down when 
the times are troubled. Sometimes we hare fights with 
these, but, as a rule, we seldom attack them unless we are 
so strong that they do Mot dare to oppose us; still we do 
have fights sometimes, for these Shan guards are brare 
fellows. Their convoys are generally rich ones, for it 
would not pay small traders to hire men to protect them. 
In times of peace we seldom stop long in one neighbourhood, 
for, when it once becomes known what road we are lying 
near, they come along in parties too strong to be attacked, 
and, as it matters little to us where we live, we move away 
perhaps a hundred miles and then settle on another line of 
traffic. We have not been here long; we wore last down 
by Tannoo and did well for a long time there, until at 
last tiie governor raised all the villagers and hunted the 
woods, and we found that we had to leave. I expect we 
shall stay here some time sow. There is no fear of troops 
being sent out, and we can afford not to press too hardly 
on travellers, for we have done so well of late that we 
could separate and return to our homes, each with a good 
store of booty. Half our number did leave when we came 
up from the south, and more of us would go if it were not 
for this order that everyone shall join the army. It is 
much pleasanter to live here free to do as we hke than 
to be driven down like a herd of beasts to fight. Besides, 
we have no quarrel with your people; it was the officials at 
Aracan who began it, let them fight if they like." 

Stanley remained a fortnight with the band. At the end 
of that time thoy heard that a party of thirty traders were 
coming down together, and that they had with them ten 
armed guards. This, they no doubt supposed was ample 
protection, for, as the band generally worked in such 
small parties, it was believed that there were but a few 
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outlawB in the forest. All the band went out, and returned 
in the evening laden with spoil; two or three of them were 
wounded, but not severely. 

"So 70U had resistance today, Meinik." 

" It lasted only for a minute," the man said. " Afl soon 
as they saw how strong we were, the guard were glad 
enough to put up their swords and let us bind them hand and 
foot while we searched the merchants. As you see, wo have 
made a good capture, though we have not seized more than 
a fifth of what they brought down with them, hut it will 
take them some time to pack their bales again, for we. 
searched everything thoroughly, and made all the mer- 
chants strip, and searched their clothes and their hair." 

"What did you do that fori" 

" Well, it was this way. I s^d to my comrades ai we went 
along this morning, 'The Englishman is going to leave us in 
a day or two. I have not forgotten what I owe him, and 
should like to make him a present. I propose that we search 
all the party thoroughly to^y. From what we heard some 
of them come from the ruby country, and are pretty sure 
to have gems concealed about them or in their baggage. 
I propose that all the stones we find we will give to our 
friend.' They all agreed at once, for, as you know, they all 
like you, and rubies, as I told you, are of little use to us, 
for we cannot dispose of them without great risk. So they 
did as I proposed, and bad good fortune. Twelve out of 
the number had gems hidden about them, and some of them 
a good lot. You need not hesitate to take them, for yon 
may be sure that they bought them for next to nothing 
from poor fellows who had risked their lives to hide them. 
There they are; we have not looked at them, but just 
emptied the parcels into this bag as we found them. Of 
course tbey are all rough stones. You must take them as a' 
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preaent from all of na, and aa a proof that a Bunnan, even 
if he is but a robber, is grateful for such a service aa that 
jou rendered him." 

Stanley felt that he could not reftue a g^ft so offered, 
even though the goods were stolen. As Meinik said, the 
gems were of little use to the robbers, since they were 
afraid to try and dispose of them, and their owners had 
themselves broken the law in having purchased them, 
and had doubtless given sums bearing no proportion to 
their real value. Therefore he thanked Meinik very heartily, 
and als<^ after they had bad their meal, the rest of the band, 
who made very light of the matter. 

The things were useless to them, thoy said. If it had 
been silver or even lead it would have been different, but 
to endeavour to sell rubies they had to risk their lives. 
The goods that they had got that day would fetch them 
far more money than the rubies, and could be sold with- 
out difficulty, and as soon as the war was over and they 
could go down to their villages, the band would break up. 
They had enough silver and lead hidden away to keep 
them for years even if they never did any work what- 

" What do you do with it when you get back)" 
" We hide it It would never do to enter a village with 
ten or twelve pounds' weight of silver, and three or four 
times as much lead, for the head-man might take it into 
his head to have us searched, so we generally dig a hole at 
the foot of a tree in some quiet spot, and take, perhaps, a 
pound of silver and two or three of lead with us; a gift of 
half that silver is enough to convince the head-man that we 
are honest fellows who have been working hard since we 
went away, and from time to time we can go to our store 
and get what we want from it, and can build a house and 
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nairy, and tote up a field or two, and perhape become 
head-men ouraelTes before very long." 

"Well, I am sure I wish you all well," Stanley said. 
" You have all been very kind to me eince I joined you, 
and I shall be glad to think of you all as settled quietly 
down in your villages, rather than aa remaining here, when 
some day or other you might all be captured and harm 
come to you." 

The next morning Stanley started with Meinik, who 
was a natiTe of a small village on the river some forty miles 
below Ava, and who had resolved to accompany him down 
to Eangoon. 

" I ahall be able to get a boat and some nets for a pound 
or two of lead. If we are hailed I can do the talking, cmd 
can land and buy provisions, if wanted. I have arranged 
with my comrades to take my share of the silver and lead 
we have stored up at once, for it is likely that they will 
also have gone to their homes before I shall have returned, 
and we have changed everything into money except what 
we took yesterday." 

Before starting, Stanley was again dyed, and the tattoo 
marks imitated far more carefully than before, three or four 
of the men operating upon him at once. His face was 
almost entirely covered with these marks; some liquid was 
applied that extracted the colour from his eyebrows and 
left them uiow-white, some of bis hair was similarly treated; 
and, looking at himself in a pool of water, Stanley did not 
in the slightest degree recognize himself, and felt certain 
that no one would suspect him of being the youi^ English 
captive. Eesuming his peasant's cloth be took a hearty 
farewell of the band and started with Meinik. The latter 
carried a bundle slung on his gun ; it contained some clothes, 
and did not look heavy, but in the centre were two parcels 
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that weighed aome forty pounds. Stanley carried a bundle 
with his other clothes, and several pounds of rice. Two 
days' walking took, them to Meinik's village. Once out 
of the forest they travelled at night, and reached the 
village just as the people were astir. The place consisted 
of ten or twelve huta, and Meinik created quite an excite- 
ment among the few pwple who inhabited it. These 
consisted of two or three old men, some women and children. 

" Where have you been for the last year and half, Meinik, 
if I may aski" 

"Working near Ava," be said; "but as I should have to 
go to war if I had remained there, I thought that I would 
come back and see how you all were. I have saved a little 
money and may settle down, but whether here or elsewhere 
I have not yet made up my mind." 

" You will have to go to the war," one of the old men 
said. " There is scarce a day that one of the war-canoes 
does not stop here to see if there are any able-bodied men. 
They have taken eight, and they will assuredly take you." 

" Then I shall get a boat," he said, " and take to fishing. 
The war cannot last long, and I shall do my best to keep 
out of the way of the war-canoes until it is over. If any of 
you have a boat to sell I will buy it." 

"I will sell you mine," the old man said. "Both of my 
eons have been taken to the war, and I am too old to work 
it myself. It is a good one; my sons made it only last year. 
Who have you with yout" 

Stanley had remained a short distance off while Meinik 
was talking to his friends. 

"He is an old man I joined along tjie road," he said. 
"He is a skilful fisherman, and he has agreed to go with 
me if I can get a boat. Is there an empty hut?" 

" Yes, six of them. Of course when the men were taken 
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they carried off the wives and children, as usual, as hostages 
for their conduct" 

Meinik nodded; he felt no surprise, as it was the custx)m 
in Burma to hold the women and children of all the men 
going to the war as guarantees that their husbands would 
not desert or show cowardice in battle. In either event their 
relatives would be at once put to death. 

"My companion is tired," he said. "We walked all 
night, so we will cook some food and he will sleep." 

They at once took possession of one of the empty huts, 
which was just as it was left by its proprietor. One of the 
women brought a brand or two from her hearth. An earthen 
cooking-pot was filled with water and placed above it, and 
a few handfub of rice dropped in. Two or three snakes 
cut up into small pieces, and some pepper-pods were added ; 
and then Meinik went out, talked to his acquaintances, and 
arranged for the purchase of the boat. Stanley watched 
the £re. 

In an hour Meinik returned. "The boat is a good one," 
he said, "and the nets in fair order. I have bought them 
for two pounds of lead, and have promised that when the 
war is over and the man's sons return, it is to be free to 
them to buy it back at the same price." 

After eating their meal they both lay down and slept 
until late in the afternoon, then Meinik bought an earthen- 
ware pot and a flat slab of the same materitd for making a 
fire on, some peppers and capsicums, and a Uttle cinnamon 
and nutmeg, a basket of mangoes, and some tobacco. As 
soon OS it became dusk they took their places in the boat, 
Meinik carrying down two or three faggote of wood. The 
boat was a canoe hewn out of a pine log; it would have 
carried four people comfortably, and there was plenty of 
room for them both to lie down at full length. It was very 
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light, the wood having been cut away until it was little 
thicker than cardboard. Thie was the almoet universal 
method of construction; even the war-canoeB that would 
carry aixty paddlera sitting two by two on a bench, and 
thirty soldiers, being hewn from great single logs of teak. 
The netfl were stowed one at each end. In the middle was 
the fireplace, on which the brands of the fire had already 
been laid. Near it were the faggots and stores. 

Meinik and Stanley sat on the nets, each with a paddle; 
the former had hidden the greater portion of his store of 
money in the ground before entering the village. As soon 
as they had fairly started Stanley said: 

" Had we not better get rid of the fire, Meinik; its light 
would draw attention to us." 

"That matters little," the Burman replied. "There are 
not likely to be war-canoes about at night, and I expect that 
most of them will have gone down the river. People fish 
either by night or by day, and even if a war-canoe came 
along they would not trouble about it, for of course many 
men too old to go to the war remain here and go on iiahing. 
People cannot starve because there is fighting. The old 
men and women must cultivate the fields and fish, or both 
they and the people of the towns would starve. Many even 
of the young men do not go. They keep away from their 
villages during the day and work in the fields, and the head- 
men shut their eyes, for they know that if the fields are not 
cultivated the people cannot pay their share of the taxes. 
Still it is as well to be on the safe side. When the fire has 
burnt low we will lay a cloth over the top of the boat so that 
the glow of the embers will not be seen." 

They kept their course near the middle of the river, 
partly because the current there was stronger, partly be- 
cause any war-canoes that might be coming up would keep 
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close to one bank or the other. They kept on their wa; 
until there was a faint gleam of light in the sky, and then 
paddled in to the shore, chose a spot where some bushes 
drooped down into the water, and, forcing the canoe in 
behind these so as to be entirely concealed from the sight of 
any passing boat, cooked some food, and, having eaten their 
breakfast, lay down and slept until evening. 

Night after night the journey was continued ; their supply 
of food was ample to last them, and there was therefore no 
occasion to stop at any village to purchase more. The river 
at the point where they started was about two miles wide, 
but at some points it was double that width, while at others 
it contracted to little over a. mile. Its level was much lower 
now than it had been when Stanley ascended it two months 
before. Sometimes at night they towed one of their nets 
behind them and obtained an ample supply of fish for their 
wants. Each night they made, as Stanley calculated, about 
forty miles, and after ten days' travel they came to the point 
where the great river divided, one small arm running down 
to Rangoon, another descending to Bassein and then falling 
into the sea at Cape Negrais, while a large proportion of the 
water found its way down by innumerable branches bfltweeo 
the Rangoon and Bassein rivers. 

For the last two or three days they bad been obliged to 
observe great caution, for below Prome there were numbers 
of boats all going down the river laden with men and stores. 
These, however, only travelled by day, and the canoe was 
always at that time either floating in the shelter of bushes 
or hauled up on the bank at spots where it could be con- 
cealed from viow by thick growths of rushes. 

"We shall never be able to get down to Rangoon by 
water," said Meinik ; " the river will be crowded with row- 
boats near the town, and there will he no chance whatever 
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of making our w&y through them. At the next Tillage we 
come to I will go in and learn the news. Your countrymen 
may have been driven out by this time, and in that case 
there will be nothing to do but to travel north on foot until 
we reach Chittagong." 

"I have no fear that we shall be driven out, Meinik." 
This conversation had occurred on the night when they 
had passed the point of division of the two arms of the 
river. They had caught a larger supply of fish than usual; 
and as soon as the boat was laid up, Meinik started along 
the bank with a number of theiA for the nearest village. 
He returned in two hours. 

"It is well I landed," he said, "for the point where the 
greater portion of our people are gathered ia Henzawaddy, 
only some fifteen miles further on. You were right; your 
people have not been driven out. A large number of our 
troops are down near Kangoon, but in the fighting that has 
taken place we have gained no advantage. Your people 
marched out at the end of May, carried a stockade, and 
advanced to Joazoang and attacked some villages defended 
by stockades and carried them, after having killed a hun- 
dred of our men. Then a great stockade on a hill near the 
river, three miles from Eangoon — which our people thought 
could not be taken, so strongly was it protected — was at- 
tacked. The guns of your people made a great gap in a 
stockade a mile in front of it, two hundred men were killed, 
and also the commander. Tfaen your people marched on 
to the great stockade at Kenmiendine. Your troops, when 
they got there, saw how strong it was and were afraid to 
attack it. They lay down all night close to it, and we 
thought we should destroy them all when they attacked in 
the morning; but their ships that had come up with them 
opened fire at daybreak. As the stockades were hidden 
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from the sight of those on the river, we had thought that the 
ships could do nothing, but they shot great balls up into the 
air, and they came down inside the stockade, where they 
buret with an explosion like the noise of a big gun, and 
killed BO many that the troops could not remain under so 
terrible a fire, and went away, leaving it to your people to 
enter the stockade without fighting." 



CHAPTEE VL 

AHONQ FRIENDS. 

IT certainly seems to me," Stanley said, when he heard the 
Burman's account of the state of things below, "that it 
wilt not be possible for us to go any further by water." 

" It would be very dangerous," Meinik said. "It is certain 
that all the men in this part of the country have been 
obliged to go with the army; and even were we both natives, 
and had no special reason for avoiding being qneatioaed, 
we should be liable to be seized and executed at once for 
having disregarded the orders to join the army. Assuredly 
we cannot pass down farther in our boat, but must take to 
the land. I should say that we had best get spears and 
shields and join some newly-arrived party." 

"But you forget that though my disguise as a native is 
good enough to mislead anyone passing us on the road, or 
in the dusk after sunset, I should certainly attract attention 
if travelling with them by day." 

"I forgot that I have grown so accustomed to seeing 
you that I forget that to other people your face would seem 
strange, as it at first did to me in the forest Indeed you 
look to me now like one of ourselves; but were we to join 
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a band, someone would be sure to aak questions concerning 
you ere long. What, then, do jou think we had best dot" 

"From what I heard of the country from one of your 
comrades, who is a native of this province, it woiild be im- 
possible for us after crossing the river to make our way 
down on the opposite side, Bince the whole country is 
swampy and cut up by branches of the Iirawaddy. On this 
side there are few obstacles of that kind; but on the other 
hand we shall find the country full of troops going down 
towards Bangoon. Your comrade told me that the hills 
tha.t we saw to the east from the forest at Ava extended 
right down into Tenasserim, and were very high, and could 
not be traversed, for that no food could be obtained, and 
that tigers and wild animals and other beasta abounded; 
but he said that the smaller hills that we crossed on the 
way to your village, which he called the Pegu Yoma hills, 
some of whose swells come down to the bank, extend all 
the way down to the sea, between the Irrawaddy and the 
Sittang rivers, and that from them streams flowed to one 
river or the other. Therefore, if we could gain that range 
we should avoid the swamp country altogether. 

"A few miles back we passed a river coming in from the 
east, and if we follow that up as far as there ia water we 
shall be among the hills. He said that there were no moun- 
tains at all there, but just rounded hills, with many villages 
and much cultivated ground, so there ought to be no difficulty 
in making our way along. We shall be able to gather food 
in the fields, or can go into villages and purchase some, 
for the men will all be away; besides, we can get spears 
and shields, and can say that having been away from home 
on a journey, when the men were all ordered to war, we 
returned too late to go with the rest of the villagers, and 
are making our way down to join them. Many others 
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must be doing tlie eame, and the story will be likely enough. 
In that way we can get down till we are cloee to the troops 
round Bangoon, and must then take our chance of getting 
through them." 

"That seema better than the other way," Meinik said. 
"There ia such a river as you speak of above Sarawaj we 
can paddle back to-night aud hide near the town, then I can 
go there in the morning and buy a couple of spears and 
shields, and get some more rice and other things. We have 
plenty of ammunition for our guns, which we may want 
if we meet any wild beasts." 

" You don't think that there will be any danger in your 
going in there, Meinikt Of coiu^e, there ia no absolute 
occasion for us to have spears and shields, as we have guns." 

"We ought to have shieldB," Meinih replied, "and it 
were better to have spears too, and also for us to carry 
axes — everyone carries an axe in war-time, for we always 
erect stockades, and though a very poor man may only have 
his knife, every one who can afford it takes an axe. Moat 
people have such a thing, for it is wanted for cutting fire- 
wood, for clearing the ground, for building houses, and for 
many other things, and a Burman must be poor indeed who 
does not own one." 

"By all means then get them for na, Meinik; besidea, we 
may find them useful for ourselves." 

They now lay down and slept until evening, and then 
started up the river again, keeping close in under shadow 
of the bank, and two hours before daylight concealed 
the canoe as usual, at a spot two miles above Sarawa. 
Meinik started at daybreak and returned three hours later 
with two axes, spears, and shields. That night they turned 
into the river running to the east^ and for four nights 
paddled up it. The country was now assuming a different 
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character, and the stream was running in a valley vrith rising 
ground, from a hundred to a hundred and fifty feet high, on 
each Bide, and was narrowing very fast. Towards morning 
on the fifth day the river had become a small stream of but 
two or three feet deep, and they decided to leave the boat, 
as it was evident that they would be able to go but a short 
distance further. 

" We may as well hide her carefully," Stanley said; " it 
is certainly not likely that we shall want her again, but 
there is never any saying, and at any rate there is no great 
trouble in doing it." 

They cooked a meal and then started at once, so as to do 
a few hours' walking before the sun became high. They 
determined to keep on eastward until they reached the 
highest point of the dividing ridge between the two main 
rivers and then to follow it southward. The country was 
now well cultivated, and they had some trouble in avoiding 
the small villages dotted thickly about, ae the course they 
were following was not the one they would take if making 
straight to join the army. They slept for three or four 
hours in the heat of the day, and then, pushing on, found 
themselves beforo sunset on what seemed to them the 
highest point of the divide. To the right they could see 
the flat country stretching towards the Irrawaddy, to the 
left the ground was moro sharply undulating. Two miles 
away was a stream of fair size, which they judged to be 
the river that runs down to Pegu and afterwards joins 
the Rangoon river below the town. Stanley thought that 
the hill on which they stood was some five hundred feet 
above the low country they had left A great part of the 
hills were covered with trees, although at the point where 
they had made their way up, the hillside was bare. 

They went on until they entered the forest, and there set 
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to work to chop firewood. Meinik carried a tinder-box, and 
Boon had a fire blazing, and by its side they piled a great 
Btock of wood. 

" I do not know that there are any leopards so far south 
as this," he said, "but at any rate it will be safer to keep a 
big fire blazing. I never used to think much about leopards, 
but ever since I had that great beast's foot upon my back 
I have had a horror of them." 

The next morning they continued their journey south, 
going along boldly and passing through several villages. 

" You are late for the war," an old man said as they went 
through one of them. 

"I know we are," Meinik replied, "but we were away 
with a caravan of traders when the order came, and so, 
instead of going down the river, we have had to journey on 
foot; but we shall be there in time. From what we have 
heard there has not been much fighting yet" 

"No; the white barbarians are all shut up in Rangoon. 
We have not attacked them in earnest, but we shall soon 
do so, and, moreover, they will soon be all starved, for the 
country has been swept clear of all cattle for twenty miles 
round, the villi^es deserted, and everything kid waste; and 
we hear that half their number are laid up with sickness, 
and that a great number have died. I wish that I were 
yoimger that I too could help to destroy the insolent foes 
who have dared to set foot on our sacred soil" 

There was no need for haste now, and they travelled by 
easy stages until, by the smoke rising from difi'erent parts of 
the forest, they knew that they were approaching the spot 
where the Burmese forces lay around Rangoon, and indeed 
could see the great pagoda rising above the surrounding 
country. They had heard at the last villages through 
which they had passed that there had been an attack made 
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upon the pagoda on the 1st of July. On tliat day the 
Burmeae in great force had moved down in a lice parallel 
to the road between the pagoda and the town, along which 
a considerable number of our troops were encamped. They 
bad advanced until within half a mile of Rangoon, then 
had changed front and attacked the British position near 
the town. They occupied a hill near our line, and opened 
fire from there with jingalaand small cannon, but two British 
guns firing grape soon silenced their guns, and a Madras 
regiment charged the hill and recaptured it. 

This entirely upset the plan of the Wongee in command 
of the Burmese. The signal for the whole of the army to 
attack was to have been given as soon as their left had 
broken through the British line, and had thus cut off all the 
troops on the road leading to the pagoda from the town. 
Seeing that this movement had failed, the general did 
not give the signal for the general attack, but ordered 
the troops to fall back. He had been recalled in disgrace 
to Ava, and a senior officer, who arrived juat after the 
battle, assumed the command. Ho at once set to work 
to make a very strong stockade at Kummeroot, five miles 
from the great pagoda, and also fortilied a point on the 
river above Kemmendine — the stockade that had been 
captured by the British — and intended from this point to 
send down fire-rafts to destroy the British shipping, and 
at the same time made continuous attacks at night on the 
British lines 

The rains at this time were falling incessantly, and the 
Burmese did not think that the British would be able to 
move out against them. The position on the river was 
connected with that at Kummeroot by strong stockades, 
and the Burmese general was convinced that if an attack 
was made it could be easily defeated. However, eight days 
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after the repulse of the Burmese first attack, the Tossela 
came up the river, while a land column moved against Kum- 
meroot. The poeition was a strong one; the river was 
here divided into two branches, aod on the point of land 
between these the principal stockade was erected and was 
weU provided with artillery, while on the opposite banks of 
both rivers other stockades with guns were erected, so that 
any attack by water would be met by the direct fire from 
the great stockade and a cross fire from those on the banks. 
Four ships came up, and the Burmese guns opened upon 
them, but the heavy fire from the men-of-war was not long 
in silencing them, and then a number of boats full of troops 
had landed and stormed the stockade, and driven out the 
Burmese. The land column had been unable to take guns 
with them, owing to the impossibility of dn^ging them 
along the rain-sodden paths; and the Burmese chiefs, con- 
fident in the strength of their principal post, which was 
defended by three hues of strong stockades, one above 
another, and in their immensely sujierior force, treated with 
absolute contempt the advance of the little British column, 
of which thoy were informed as soon as it started, by their 
scouts thickly scattered through the woods. 

The general, Soomba Wongee, was just sitting down to 
dinner when he was told that the column had nearly reached 
the first stockade. He directed his chiefs to proceed to 
their posts and " drive the audacious strangers away ", and 
continued his meal until the heavy and rapid muskeby of 
the assailants convinced him that the matter waa more 
■erions than he had expected. As a rule the Burmese 
generals do not take any active part in their battles, but 
Soomba Wongee left his tent and at once went towards the 
point attacked. He found his troops already retreating, 
and that the two outer stockades had been carried by the - 
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enemy. He rallied bis men, and himself led the way to 
the attack, but the steady and continuous fire of the British 
rendered it impossible for him to restore order, and the 
Burmese remained crowded together in hopeless confusion. 
However, he managed to gather together a body of officers 
and troops, and with them charged desperately upon the 
British soldiers. He, with several other leaders of rank, 
was killed, and the Burmese were scattered through the 
jungle, leaving eight hundred dead behind them. 

The fact that ten stockades provided with thirty pieces 
of artillery should have been captured in one day by the 
British had created a deep impression among the villagers 
of the neighbourhood, from whom the truth could not be 
concealed, and, indeed, all the villages for many miles round 
the scene of action were crowded with wounded. They told 
Meinik that the army was for a time profoundly depressed, 
many had deserted, and the fact that stockades they had 
thought impregnable were of no avail whatever against the 
enemy, whose regular and combined action was irresistible 
as against their own isolated and individual method of fight- 
ing, hod shaken their hitherto profound belief in their own 
superiority to any people with whom they might come in 
contact. 

Since that time no serious fighting had taken place. 
Occasional night attacks had been made, and all efl'orts on 
the part of the invaders to obtain food by foraging parties 
had proved unsuccessful. The boats of the fleet had gone 
up the Puzendown river that joined the Bangoon river some 
distance below the town, and had captured a large number 
of boats tlyit had been lying there waiting until Bangoon 
was taken before going up the river with their cargoes of 
rice and salt fish, but they had gained no other advantage 
for although the villages were crowded with fugitives from 
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the towD, these were driTen into the jungle by the troops 
stationed there for the purpose, as soon as the boats were 
seen coming up the river. In some cases, however, the boats 
had arrived so suddenly that there had not been time to do 
this, aod the fugitives had been taken to Bangoon, where 
it was said they had been very well treated. 

Great reinforcements bad now come down from the upper 
provinces. Two of the king's brothers had arrived to take 
command of the army; one had established himself at Dona- 
bew, the other at Pegu. They had brought with them 
numbers of astrologers to fix upon a propitious time for 
an attack; and the king's Invulnerables, several thousands 
strong, a special corps, whom neither shot nor steel could 
injure, were with them. 

About the 6th of August a strong position, that had been 
taken up by a force sent by the prince at Pegu, in the old 
Portuguese fort of Syriam, had been attacked, with orders 
that the channel of the Bangoon river should be blocked, 
BO that none of the strangers should escape the fate that 
awaited them. The position was a very strong one; the 
trees and brushwood round the fort had been cleared away, 
wherever there were gaps in the old wall stockades had 
been erected, and great beams suspended from the parapet, 
in order that if an attack was made the ropes could be cut 
mid the beams fall upon the heads of the assailants. 

The British had, however, thrown a bridge across a deep 
creek, pushed on against the place, and carried it in a few 
minutes, the garrison flying, as soon as the assailants gained 
the ramparts, to a pagoda standing on a very steep hill, 
defended by guns, and assailable only by a very steep flight 
of steps. The troops, however, pressed up those fearlessly, 
and the garrison, discouraged and shaken by the reports 
of the fugitives from the lower fort, had fled as soon 
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as the British arrived at the top of the eteps. Notwith- 
atandiug this oitd other as successful attacks upon their 
stockades, the Burmese troops now felt confident that with 
their nunierouB forces they would be victorious whenever 
the astrologers decided that the favourable moment had 
arrived- 

Meinik had ascertained from the viUagers the name of 
the leader, and the locality to which the corps belonged that 
was posted nearest to Bangoon. As soon as it was dark, he 
and Stanley entered the forest. The smoke had served as a 
guide to them as to the position of the different corps, and 
they were able to make their way between these without 
being questioned. Presently, however, they came upon a 
strong picket. 

" Where are you going}" the officer in command asked. 

"To join the corps of the Woondock Snodee," Meinik 
replied. " We were away at Bhanno when the order came, 
and the rest had gone down the river before we got to Mew, 
so we came on by ourselves, not wishing to fail in our duty." 

"You are just in time," the officer said. "The Woon- 
dock is a quarter of a mile away on the left." 

They moved off in that direction, but soon loft the track, 
and, avoiding the camp, kept away until they reached the 
edge of the forest Then they crept forward through the 
jungle and brushwood, pausing to listen from time to time, 
and three times changing their course to avoid piulics of 
the Burmese acting as out[)OGts. On issuing from the 
jungle they crawled forward for three or four hundred 
yards, so as to be beyond musket-sbot of the outposts, and 
then remained quiet until morning broke. Then they 
could perceive red coats moving about in a small village 
before which a breastwork had been thrown up, some four 
hundred yards away from tbem, and, getting up to their 
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feet, ran towards it. Several shote were fired at them from 
tbe jungle behind, and some soldiers at once appeared at 
the breastwork. Supposing that the two figureB approach- 
ing were Burmese deserters they did not fir6,.aud Stanley 
and hia companion were eooa among them. They were 
soldiers of one of the Bengal regiments, and Stanley, to 
their surprise, addressed them in their own language. 

"I am an Englishman," he said. "I am one of the 
prisoners whom they took at Kamoo, and have escaped from 
their hands. Are there any of your officers in the vil- 
Uge!" 

" I will take you to them," a native sub-officer said, and 
Stanley in a minute or two entered a cottage in which four 
English officers were just taking their early breakfast pre- 
paratory to turning out on duty. 

"Who have you got here, jemadarl" one of them asked 
in Bengalee. 

Stanley answered for himself. "I am an Englishman, 
sir, and have just escaped from Ava." 

The officer uttered an exclamation of aurprise. " Well, 
sir," the senior of them said as he held out his hand to 
Stanley, " I congratulate you on having got away, whoever 
you are, but I am bound to say that if it were not for your 
speech I should not have believed you, for I have never 
seen anyone look less like an Englishman than you do." 

" My name is Stanley Brooke, sir. I am the son of the 
hite Captain Brooke of the 15th Native Regiment" 

" Then I should know you," one of the other officers said, 
" for I knew your father, and I remember seeing your name 
' in the list of officers killed at Ramoo, and wondered if it 
could be the lad I knew five or sis years ago." 

"I recollect you. Captain Cooke," Stanley said; "your 
regiment was at Agra when we were there." 
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" Right you are; and 1 am heartily glad that the neirs of 
your death was false," and he shook hands cordially with 



" And who is your companion f the major asked. "Is he 
an Englishman alsol" 

"No, sir; he is a native. He is a most faithful fellow. 
He has acted as my guide all the way down from the point 
we started from, twenty miles from Ava. I could never 
have accomplished it without bis aid, for, although I speak 
Burmese well enough to pass anywhere, my face is so dif- 
ferent in shape from theirs that if I were looked at closely 
in the daylight I should he suspected at once. I could never 
have got here without hia aid." 

"How was it that he came to help you, sir?" Major 
Pemberton asked. " As far as we can see the Burmese hate 
us like poison. Even when they are wounded to death they 
will take a last shot at any soldiers marching past them." 

"I happened to save his life from a leopard," Stanley 
said, "and truly he has shown his gratitude." 

"Jemadar," the major said, "take that man away with 
you, see that he is well treated; give him some food, of 
course. He will presently go with this officer to the 
general." 

Stanley said a few words in Burmese to Meinik, telling 
him that he was to have food and would afterwards go 
with him to the general, and he then, at the invitation of 
the officers, sat down with them to breakfast. While eating 
it, Stanley told them something of his adventures. After 
the meal was over the major said : 

"You had better go with Mr. Brooke to the general. 
Captain Cooke. I cannot well leave the regiment. We can 
let you have an outfit, Mr. Brooke, though we are most of 
us reduced pretty well to oiu* last garments. What with 
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the jungle and what with the damp, we have nearly all 
arrived at the last stat« ot dilapidation; but I am sure the 
general would like to see you, in your present disgiiise." 

" It makes no difference to me, sir," Stanley said with a 
laugh. " I am BO accustomed to this black petticoat now 
that I should almost feel strange in anything else. I am 
afraid this dye will be a long time before it wears itself out 
It is nearly three weeks since I was dyed last, and it has 
faded very little yet" 

" You need not take your arms anyhow," Captain Cooke 
said. "You will attract less attention going without them, 
for it wilt only be supposed that you are one of the natives 
who have been brought in by the boata." 

Meinik was sitting on the ground contentedly outside the 
cottage, the jemadar standing beside him. 

" Have you had any food, Meinik!" Stanley asked. 

The man nodded. " Good food," he said. 

"That is all right. Now come along with us; jou can 
leave your weapons here — they won't be wanted." 

Meinik rose and followed Stanley and Captain Cooke. 
There were houses scattered all along the roadside. These 
were now aU occupied by ofScers and troops; and there 
were so many of them that it had not been necessary to 
place any of the men under canvas — an important consid- 
eration during the almost continuous rain of the last three 
months. 

"Wby, Cooke, I did not know that you talked Burmese," 
an officer standing at one of the doors remarked, as the 
officer came along chatting with Stanley. 

"You don't know all my accomplishments, Phillipson," 
the captain laughed, for the idea that there existed such a 
thing as a Burmese peasant who could talk English had not 
occurred to the other. " I am taking him to the chief to 
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ahow off my powers," and passed on, leaving the officer 
looking after him with a puzzled axprosBion on his face. 

On their arrival at Sir Archibald Campbell's head-quarters, 
Captain Cooke aent in his name, and as the general was not 
at the moment engaged he was at once shown in, followed 
by Stanley, Meinik remaining without 

"Good morning sir. I see you bare brought in a 
deserter," the general said. 

" He is not a deserter, sir; be is an escaped prisoner who 
has made his way down from Ava through tbo enemy's lines. 
This is Mr. Brooke. He was serving as an officer with the 
native levy at Bamoo, and was reported as killed. How- 
ever, he was fortunately only stunned, and being the only 
officer found alive was sent by Bandoola as a prisoner to 
Ava. I may say that he is a son of the late Captain Brooke, 
of the 16th Native Infantry." 

"You are certainly wonderfully disguised," tlie general 
said; "and I congratulate you heartily on your escape. I 
should have passed you by as a native without a second 
glance, though now that I am told that you are an English- 
man I can see that you have not the wide cheek-bones and 
flat face of a Burman. How did you manage to make your 
way down I" 

" I travelled almost entirely by night, sir, and I had with 
me a faithful guide. He is outside. I don't think that I 
should ever have got down without him, though I speak 
Burmese well enough to pass — especially as the language 
differs so much in the different districts." 

" Is he a Burman )" 

"Yes, general." 

"Have you arranged with him for any particular sum 
for his servicest If so, it will of course be paid." 

"No, sir; be came down simply in gratitude for a service 
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I rendered him. I do not knov whether he intends to go 
back; but I hope that he will remain here with me." 

"I have brought Mr. Brooke here, sir," Captain Cooke 
aaid, "at the request of the major, thinking that you 
might like to ask him some questions as to the state of 
thingB in the interior." 

" I should like to have a long talk with Mr. Brooke," the 
general said; "but unless he has any certain news of the 
date they intend to attack us I will not detain him now. 
The first thing will be for him to get into civilized clothes 
again. By the way, poor young Hitchcock's effects are to be 
sold this morning. I should think that they would fit Mr. 
Brooke very well. Let me see. Of course your pay has 
been running on since you were taken prisoner, Mr. 
Brooke." 

" I am afraid, air, that there is no pay due," Stanley said. 
"I happened to be at Eamoo at the time, looking after some 
goods of my uncle, who carries on a considerable trade on 
the coast; and as I talk the langoage, and there were very 
few who did so, I volunteered to act as an officer with 
the native levy; I preferred to act as a volunt«er in order 
that I might be free to leave at any time if I received an 
order from my uncle to join him at Chittagong. I could 
give an order on him, but I do not know where he is to be 
found, I have with me some uncut rubies, though I have 
no idea what they are worth, for I have not even looked at 
them yet, but they should certainly be good security for 
£50." 

"We can settle that presently, Mr. Brooke. I will write 
an order on the paymaster for 500 rupees, and we can talk 
the matter over afterwards. I am afraid that you will have 
to pay rather high for the clothes, for almost everyone here 
has worn out his kit, and Mr. Hitchcock only joined us a 
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fortnight before hiB death, so that his are in very good con- 
dition. Of course they are all uniform — he was on my staff 
— but that will not matter. You could hardly be going 
about in civilian clothes here. I shall ha very glad if you 
nill dine with me at six o'clock this cveuing. Have a talk 
with your man before that, and see what he wanta to da 
If he is a sharp fellow he might be very useful to us." 

The general wrote the order on the paymaster, and 
Captain Cooke took Stanley across to the office and obtained 
the cash for it. Making inquiry, he found that the sale was 
to come off in a quarter of an hour. 

"I will do the bidding for you if you like, Brooke," 
Captain Cooke said. " I dare say you would rather not be 
introduced generally in your present rig," 

"Much rather not, and I shall be much obliged by your 
doing it." 

"All right. I will make your money go as far as I can. 
Of course the poor fellow brought no full-drees uniform 
with him or anything of that sort." 

" You will find me here with my Burman," Stanley said. 
"We will stroll round the place for half an hour, and then 
come back here again." 

There was very little to see in the town, Meinik was 
astonished when they mounted the river bank and had a 
view of the ships lying at anchor. For a time he was too 
surprised to speak, never having seen anything larger than 
the clumsy cargo-boats which made a voyt^^ once a year 
up the river. 

"It is wonderful!" he said at last "Who would have 
thought of such great ships t If the emperor could but see 
them, I think that he would make peace. It is easy to see 
that you know many things more than we do. Could one 
go on board of themt" 
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"Not as I am at present, Meinik; but when I get English 
clothes on a^n and rid myself from some of this stain, I 
have no doubt I shall be able to take you on board one of 
the ships-of-war. And now, will you let me know what you 
are thinking of doing. I told the general what service you 
had rendered me, and he asked me what you were going 
to do. I told him that as yet I did not know whether you 
were going to stay here or go back again." 

"Are you going to stay herel" 

"I think so — at any rate for a tim& I do not know 
where the uncle I have told you about is at present At 
any rate, while this war is going on he can do very little 
trade, and can manage very well without me." 

"As long aa you stay here I shall stay," the Bunnan said. 
"If I went back I should have to fight against your people, 
and I don't want to do that I have no quarrel with them, 
and from what I see I am not so sure as I was that we 
shall drive you into the sea. You have beaten us whenever 
you have fought, and I would rather stay with you than be 
obliged to fight against you. Not many men want to fight. 
We heard that in the villages, and that Uiose who have not 
got wives and children held as hostages for them, get away 
from the army and hide in the woods. You will be a great 
man now, and if you will let me stop, I will be your ser- 
vant." 

" I will gladly keep you with me, Meinik, if you are will- 
ing to stay, and I am sure that you will be better ofT here 
than out in the woods, and a good deal safer. At any rate 
stay until after your people make their next attack. You 
will see then how useless it is for them to fight against us. 
When we can attack them in their stockades, although they 
ai-e ten to one against us, and drive them out after a quarter 
of an hour's fighting, you may be &ure that in the open 
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ground without defences they will have no chance whatever. 
I hope they will eoon get tired of fighting, and that the 
court will make peace. We did not want to fight with 
them — it waa they who attacked ua, but now that we have 
bad all the expense of coming here we shall go on fighting 
till ths emperor agrees to make peace; hut I don't think 
that we shall ever go out of Rangoon again, and believe 
that we shall also hold the ports in Tenasserim that we 
have captured." 

"The emperor will never agree to that," Meinik said, 
shaking his head positively. 

"Then if he does not he will see that we shall go up the 
river to Ava; and in the end if he goes on fighting we shall 
capture the whole country, and rule over it just as we 
have done the greater part of India." 

" I think that would be good for ua," the man said philo- 
sophically. "It would not matter much to us to whom we 
paid our taxes — and you would not tax us more heavily 
than we are now — for as we came down you saw many 
villages deserted and the land uncultivated because the 
people could not pay the heavy exactions. It is not the 
king — he does not get much of it, but he gives a province 
or a district or a dozen villages to someone at court, and 
says, you must pay me so much, and all that you can get 
out it besides is for yoiu^elf; ao they heap on the taxes, 
and the people are always in great poverty, and when they 
find that they cannot pay what is demanded and live, then 
they all go away to some other place where the lord is not 
BO harsh." 

"I am sure that it would be a good thing for them, 
Meinik. The people of India are a great deal better off 
under us than they were under their native rulers. There 
is a fixed tax, and no one is allowed to charge more or to 
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oppreu the people in an; way. But now we must be going. 
I said that I would be back at the place we started from in 
half an hour." 



CHAPTER VIL 

ON THE STAFF. 

riAPTAIN COOKE had done his best previous to the be- 
\J ginning of the auction to disarm opposition by going 
about among the officers who dropped in with the intention 
of bidding, telling them something of Stanley's capture, 
adventnrea, and escape, and saying that the general had 
himself advised him to obtain an outfit by buying a con- 
siderable portion of the young officer's kit, 

" I have no doubt that he will put him on his stafi'," he 
■aid. "From his knowledge of the country and the fact 
that ha speaks the language well he would be very useful ; 
and aa he has gone through all this from serving aa a 
volunteer wiUiout pay, I hope you fellows won't run up 
the prices except for things that you really want." 

His story had the desired effect; and when Captain Cooke 
met Stanley, he was able to tell him that he had bought 
for him the greater portion of the kit, mduding everything 
that was absolutely necessary. 

"Are there any plain clothes I" Stanley asked, after 
thanking him warmly for the trouble he had taken. 

"No. Of course he left everything of that sort at Cal- 
cutta. No one in his senses would think of bringing mufti 
out with him, especially to such a country aa this." 

" Then I shall have to go in uniform to the general's," 
Stanley said, in. a tone of consternation. "It seems to me 
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that It would be an awfully impudent thing to go in staff 
uniform to dine with the general when 1 have no right 
whatever to wear it." 

"Well, ae the general advised you himself to buy the 
things, he cannot blame you for wearing them, and I have 
not the least doubt that be is going to ofier you a staff 
appointment of some eort" 

" I ebould like it very much as long as the war lasted, 
Captain Cooke, but I don't think that I should care about 
Btaying in the army permanently. You see my uncle is 
working up a very good business; he has been at it now 
seven or eight years, and he was saying the last time that 
I was with him, that as soon as these troubles were over, 
and trade began again, he should give me a fourth share of 
it, and make it a third share when I got to twenty-one." 

"Then you would be a great fool to give it up," Captain 
Cooke said heartily. " A man who has got a good business 
out here would have an income as much as all the officers 
of a regiment together. He is his own master, and can 
retire when he likes, and enjoy his money in England. Still, 
as trade is at a stand-still at present, I think that it would 
be wise of you to accept any offer that the general might 
make to yon. It might even be to your advantage after- 
wards. To have served on Campbell's staff will be an 
introduction to every officers' mess in the country, and you 
may be sure that not only shall we hold Rangoon in future, 
but there will be a good many more British stations be- 
tween Assam and here than there now are, and it would be 
a pull for you even in the way of trade to stand on a good 
footing everywhere." 

" I quite Bee that," Stanley agreed, " and if the general is 
good enough to offer me an appointment I shall certainly 
take it." 
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" You havo almoBt a, right to one, Brooke. In the Penin- 
sula lota of men got their commissions by serving for a time 
as volunteers; and having been vounded at Kamoo, and 
being one of the few survivors of that fight, and having 
gone through a captivity at no small risk of being put to 
death the first time that the king waa out of temper, your 
claim is a very strong one indeed; beddea, there is hardly 
a man here who apeaks Burmese, and your services will be 
very valuable. Here are fifty rupees," he went on, handing 
the money to Stanley. " It is not much change out of five 
hundred, but I can assure you that you have got the things 
at a bargain, for you would have had to pay more than that 
for them in England, and I fancy most of the things are 
in very good condition, for Hitchcock only came out about 
four months aga Of course the clothes are nothing like 
new, but at auyrate they are in a very much better state 
than those of anyone who came here three months ago. I 
have ordered them all to be sent to my quarters, where, of 
course, you will take up yoiu* abode till something is settled 
about you, which will probably be this evening. In that 
case you will have quarters allotted to you to-morrow." 

" Thank you very much. I shall devote the beet portion 
of this afternoon to trying to get rid of as much of this atain 
aa I can, at least off my face and hands ; the reat does not 
matter one way or the other, and will wear off gradually, 
but I should like to get my face decent." 

"Well, you are rather an object, Stanley," he said. "It 
would not matter ao much about the colour, but all those 
tattoo marks are, to say the least .of it, singular. Of course 
they don't look so rum now in that native undress, but 
when you get your uniform on the effect will be atartling. 
We will have a chat with the doctor; he may have some- 
thing in his medicine cheat that will at leaat soften them 
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down a bit. Of course if they were real t&ttoo marks there 
would be notbing for it, but as they are only dye or paint 
of some sort, they must wear tbemselves out before very 
long." 

"I will try anything that he will give me. I don't care 
if it takes tbe skin off." 

On returning to the quarters of Captain Cooke, Stanley 
was introduced to the other officers of tbe regiment, among 
tbem the doctor, to whom be at once applied for some 
means of taking off tbe dye. 

" Have you asked tbe man you brought down with youl" 
the surgeon said. "You say that be put it on, and be may 
know of something that will take it off again." 

"No; I have asked him, and be knows of notbing. He 
used some of the dye-stuffs of tbe country, but be said be 
never beard of anyone wanting to take tbe dye out of 
things that bad been coloiu«d." 

"If it were only cotton or cloth," the doctor said, " I 
have no doubt a very strong solution of soda would take 
out tbe greater portion of the dye, but the human skin 
won't stand boiling water. However, I should say that if 
you have water as hot as you can bear it, with plenty of 
soda and soap, it will do something for you. No doubt if 
you were to take a handful or two of very fine sand, it 
would help a great deal, but if you use that I should not 
put any soda with the water, or you will practically take 
all tbe skin off, and leave your face like a raw beef-steak, 
which will be worse than tbe stain, and indeed in so 
hot a sun as we have, might be dangerous, and bring on 
erysipelas. So you must be very careful; and it will be far 
better for you to put up with being somewhat singular in 
your appearance for a bit, than to lay yourself up by 
taking any strong measures to get rid of it." 
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After an hour spoot in Tigorous washing, and aided by 
Beveral rubs with very fine sand, Stanley succeeded, to his 
great satisfaction, in almost getting rid of the tattoo marks 
on his face. 

The general dye had faded a little, though not muoh, but 
that with which the marks had been made was evidently of 
a less stable character, and yiehled to soap and friction. 
Before he bad concluded the work two trunks arrived, and 
finding that his face was now beginning to smart a good 
deal, he abstained for the time- from further efibrta, and 
turned to inspect his purchases with a good deal of interest 
The uniforms consisted of two undress suite, one with 
trousers, the other with breeches and high boots for riding. 
There was also a suit of mesa jacket, waistcoat, and trousers, 
three suits of white drill, half a dozen white shirts for 
mess, and as many of thin flannel, and a good stock of 
general underclothes, a pair of thick boots, and a light 
pair for mess. There was also the sword, belt, and other 
equipments — in fact, all the necessaries he would require 
for a campaign. Before beginning to dress, he began to 
free his hair from the wax with which it had been plastered 
up. He had obtained from the doctor some spirits of 
turpentine, and with the aid of this he found the task a less 
difficult one than he had expected, and the regimental 
barber being sent for by Captain Cooke, his hair was bood 
shortened to the ordinary length. 

" You will do very well now," the major said as he went 
down into the general room. "You have certainty suc- 
ceeded a great deal better than I thought you would. Of 
course you look very brown, but there are a good many 
others nearly as dark as you are; for between the rain- 
showers the sun has tremendous power, and some of the 
men's faces are almost skinned, while others have browned 
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wonderfully. I am sure that many of tbem are quite as 
dark as yours. So you will pass muster very well," 

Before beginning to wash and change, Stanley had given 
Meinik the clothes he had carried down with him, and 
when he went out to take a short look round before tiffin, for 
which the servants were already laying the cloth, he found 
the man, now looking like a respectable Bunnan, standing 
near the door. He walked slowly past him, but the man did 
not move, not recognizing him in the slightest degree in 
his present attire. Then Stanley turned and faced him. 

"So you don't know me, Meioik." The Burman gave a 
start of aurpi-ise. 

" Certainly I did not know you, my lord," he said, " Who 
could have known you ! Before you were a poor Burmese 
peasant, now you are an English lord." 

" Not a lord at all, Meinik. I am simply an English 
officer, and dressed very much the same aa I was when your 
people knocked me on the head at Kamoo." 

"I know your voice," Meinik said; "but even now that 
I know it is you, I hardly recognize your fac& Of course 
the tattoo marks made a great difference, but that is not 
all." 

"I think it is the hair that has made moat difference, 
Meinik. You see it was all pulled off the brow and neck 
before, and it will be some time before it will grow natu- 
rally again. I had great trouble to get it to lie down, even 
when it was wet, and it will certainly have a tendency to 
stick up for a long time. The dress has made a good deal 
of alteration in you too." 

"They are very good clothes," Meinik said. "I have 
never had such good ones on before. I have had money 
enough to buy them, but people would have asked where 
I got it from, and it never does to make a show of being 
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better off than one's neighbour. A man is sure to be fieeced 
if he does. What can I do for my lord !" 

" Nothing at present^ Meinik. I am going to lunch with 
the officers here, and to dine with the general, and sleep 
here. To-morrow I daresay I shall move into quarters of 
my own. You had better buy what you want for to-day 
in the market. I don't know whether it is well supplied, 
but as we saw some of your people about there must be food 
to be obtained." 

"They gave ne plenty to eat when I came in," he said, 
" but I will buy something for supper. No, I do not want 
money, I have plenty of lead left" 

" You had better take a couple of rupees anyhow. There 
are sure to be some traders from India who have opened 
shops here, and they won't care to take lead in payment. 
You must get some fresh muslin for your turban, and you 
had better close it up at the top this time; it will go better 
with your clothes." 

Meinik grinned. "I shall look quite like a person of 
importance. I shall be taken for at least the head-man of a 
large village." 

He took the two rupees and walked off towards the town, 
while Stanley went in to luncheon. There were a good 
many remarks as to his altered appearance. 

"Do you know, Brooke," one of the youTig lieutenants 
said, " I did not feel at all sura that Cooke was not hum- 
hugging us when he introduced you to us, and that you 
were not really a Burman who had travelled and had some- 
how learned to speak English extraordinarily well." 

"Clothes and soap and water make a wonderful differ- 
ence," Stanley laughed, " but I shall be a good many shades 
lighter when the rest of the dye wears off. At any rate, I 
can go about now without anyone staring at me." 
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After tiffin, Stanley had to tell hia atory again at a very 
much greater length than before. 

"You certainly have gone through some queer adven- 
tures," the major said when he had finished his relation; 
" and there is no doiibt that you have bad wonderful luck. 
In the first place, if that bullet had gone half an inch lovrer 
you would not have been one of the four white Hurvivors 
of that ugly businesa at Ramoo; then you were lucky that 
they did not chop off your head, either when they first took 
yon or when they got you to Ava. Then ^ain it waa 
lucky that Bandoola sent a special message that he wanted 
you kept as an interpreter for himself, and that the official 
in charge of you turned out a decent fellow and aided you 
to make your escape. As to your obtaining the services of 
the man you brought down with you, I do not regard that 
as a question of luck. You saved the man's life by an act 
of the greatest bravery, one that not one man in ten would 
perform or try to perform, for the life of a total stranger. 
I hop0 that I should have made the effort had I been in 
your place, but I say frankly that I am by no means sure 
that I should have done so. The betting was a good twenty 
to one against its being done auccessfuUy. If the brute had 
heard your footstep it would have been certain death, and 
even when you reached him the chances were strongly 
against your being able to strike a blow at the animal, 
that would for a moment disable him and so give you 
time to snat«h up one of the guns, which might not, after 
all, have been loaded It was a wonderfully gallant action, 
lad. You did not tell us very much about it yourself; but 
while you were getting the dye off, I got hold of one of 
the traders here, who happened to be passing, and who 
understood their language, and with his assistance I ques- 
tioned your fellow and got all the particulars from him. 
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I aay again it was as plucky a thing oe I have ever heard 
of." 

A few nuDates later an orderly came in with a note from 
the general, asking the major and Captain Cooke also to 
dine with him that evening. Stanley was very pleased that 
the two ofGcers were going with him, as it took away the 
feeling of shyness be felt at the thought of presenting 
himself in staff uniform at the general's. Sir Archibald 
Campbell pat him at ease at once by the kindness with 
which he received him. Stanley began to apologize for his 
dresa, but the general stopped him at once. 

"I intended, of course, that you should wear it, Mr. 
Brooke. I am sure that you would not find a dress suit in 
tbe camp. However, we will make matters all right to- 
morrow. Judging from what you said that, as you cannot 
join your uncle at present, you would be willing to remain 
here, your name will appear in orders to-morrow morning as 
being granted a commiseion in the 89th pending the arrival 
of confirmation from home, which of course in such a case is 
a mere form. You will also appear in the orders as being 
appointed my aide-deM»mp in place of ^. Hitchcock, with 
extra pay as interpreter. No, do not thank me. Having 
served as a volunteer, taken part in a severe action, and 
having been wounded and imprisoned, you had almost a 
right to a commission. After dinner I hope that you will 
give us all a full account of your adventures; it was but a 
very slight sketch that I heard from you this morning." 

The general then introduced Stanley to the other mem- 
bers of his staff. 

" If you had seen him as I saw him Uiis morning," he 
said with a smile, " you certainly would not recognize him 
now. He was naked to the waist, and had nothing on but 
the usual peasant attire of a piece of black oloth reaching to 
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his kneeB. I knev of course that the qiieetion of costume 
would soon be got over, but I own that I did not think that 
I should be able to employ him for BOme little time, Not 
only was hie stain a great deal darker than it is now, but he 
was thickly tattooed up to the eyes, and one could hardly 
be sending mesBagea by an aide-de-camp so singular in ap- 
pearance; but I Bee that somehow he has entirely got rid of 
the tattoo marks, and his skin is now very little, if at all, 
darker than that of many of us, so that I shall be able to 
put him in hamess at once." 

After dinner was over and cigars lighted, Stanley told 
his story as before, passing over lightly the manner in 
which he had gained the friendship of the Burman. When 
he had finished, however, Major Femberton said: 

"With your permission, general, I will supplement the 
story a little. Mr, Brooke has told me somewhat more 
than he has told you, but I gained the whole facts from his 
guide's own lips." 

" No, major, please," Stanley said colouring, even under 
his dye. "The matter is not worth telling," 

" You must permit us to be a judge of that, Mr. Brooke," 
the general said, with a smile at the young fellow's inter- 
ruption of his superior officer. 

"I beg your pardon, Major Femberton," Stanley stam- 
mered in some confusion. "Only — " 

" Only you would rather that 1 did not tell about your 
struggle with the leopard. I think it ought to be told, and 
I am pretty sure Sir Archibald Campbell will agree with 
me," and Major Femberton then gave a full accouut of the 
adventure in the forest. 

" Thank you, major. You were certainly quite right in 
telling the story, for it is one that ought to be told, and if 
Mr. Brooke will forgive my saying so, is one of those cases 
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in which it is & mistake for a man to try to Hide his light 
under a bushel. You see it cannot but make a difference 
in the estimation in which we hold yoxL Moat young fel- 
lows would, OB you did, have joined their countrymen when 
threatened by a greatly superior enemyj and, again, moat 
would, if prisoners, have taken any opportunity that 
offered to effect their escape. Therefore ia the brief account 
that you gave me this morning, it appeared to me that you 
had behaved pluckily and shrewdly, and had well earned a 
commission, especially as you have a knowledge of the 
language. You simply told me that you had been able to 
render some service to the Burman who travelled down 
with you, but such service might have been merely that 
you assisted him when be was in want, bound up a wound, 
or any other small matter. Now W6 find that you per- 
formed an act of singular courage, an act that even the 
oldest shikaree would have reason to be proud of. Such an 
act, performed, too, for a stranger, and that stranger an enemy, 
would of iteelf give any man a title to the esteem and re- 
gard of any among whom he might be thrown, and would 
lead them to regard htm in an entirely different light to 
that in which they would otherwise have held him. I think 
that you will all agree with me, gentlemen." 

"Certainly." There was a chorus of assent from the 
circle of officers. His narrative had, as the general said, 
shown that the young fellow was possessed of coolness, 
steadiness, and pluck; but this foat vas altogether out of 
the common, and, as performed by a mere lad, seemed 
little short of marvellous. 

"You will of course have Hitchcock's quarters," the 
quartermaster -gen end said to Stanley as the party broke 
up. "It is a small room, but it has the advantage of being 
water-tight, which is more than one can say of most of 
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our quarters. It is a room in the upper story of the next 
house. I fancy the poor fellow's card is on the door etilL 
The eommissariat offices are in the lower part of the house, 
and they occupy all the other rooms upstairs, but we kept 
this for one of the aides-de-camp, so that the general could 
send a message at once night or day." 

" Of course I shall want a horse, sir." 

"Yea, you must have a horse. I will think over what 
we can do for you in that way. There is no buying one 
here, unless a field-officer is killed or dies. By the way, 
Hitchcock's horses are not sold yet; they were not put up 
yesterday. I have no doubt that some arrangement can 
be made about them and the saddlery." 

" That would be excellent, sir. As I told the general this 
morning, I have some rubies and other stones. I have no 
idea what they are worth. They were given me by those 
men I was with in the forest They sud that they were 
very difficult to dispose of, as the mines are monopolies of 
government, so when my man Meinik proposed it, they 
acceded at once to his request and handed a number of 
thorn over to me. I have not even looked at them. There 
may be some one here who could tell me what they are 
wortL" 

" Yes, I have no doubt some of those Farsee merchants 
who have lately set up stores could tell you. I should only 
take down two or three stones to them if I were you. If 
they are really valuable you might be robbed of them; but 
I am rather afraid that you will not find that they are so. 
Brigand fellows will hardly have been likely to give you 
anything very valuable." 

"I don't think that they looked at them themselves; 
they were the proceeds of one day's attack on a number of 
merchants. They found them concealed on them, and they 
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were bo well eatiafied with tbo loot tbey got io merchandise 
that Uiey could dispose of, that I doubt whether they even 
opened the little packages of what tbey considered the 
most dangerous goods to keep, for if they were captured and 
gems found upon them, it would be sufScient to condemn 
them at once." 

" Do you speak Hindustani t If not, I will send one of 
the clerks with you." 

"Yes, sir; and three or four other of the Indian lan- 
guages." 

"Ah I then you can manage for yourself. When you 
have seen one of these Parsees, come round to my office. I 
shall have seen the paymaster by that time, and have talked 
over with him how we can arrange about the horses. I 
should think that the best way would be to have a com- 
mittee of three officers to value them and the saddlery, and 
then you might authorize him to receive your extra pay as 
interpreter, and to place it to Hitchcock's account. You will 
find your own staff-pay more than ample here, as there are 
no expenses whatever except your share of the mesa" 

"Thank you very much indeed, colonel." 

In the morning Stanley took one of the little parcels 
from the bag and opened it; it contained thirty stones, of 
which twenty were rubies, six sapphires, and four emeralds. 
They seemed to him of a good size, but as they were in the 
rough state he had no idea what size they would be when 
cut. There were three of the Fareee merchants. The first 
he went to said at once that he did not deal in gems; the 
next he called on examined the stones carefully. 

" It is impossible to say for certain," he said, " how much 
they are worth until they are cut, for there may be flaws in 
thorn that cannot be detected. Now, if I were to buy them 
like this I could not give more than a hundred rupees each. 
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If tbey are all flawless they would be worth much more; hut 
it would be a pure Bpeculation, and I will not go beyoad 
that sum." 

Stanley then visited the third store. The trader here 
inspected them a little more carefully than the last had 
done, examined them with a magnifying-glass, held them 
up to the light, then he weighed each stone and jotted 
down some figures. At last he said, " The atones are worth 
five thousand rupees. If they are flawless they would be 
worth double that I will give you five thousand myself 
or, if you like, I will send them to a friend of mine at 
Madras. He is one of the best judges of gems in India; he 
shall say what he will give for them, and you shall pay me 
five per cent commission. He is an honest trader; you can 
ask any of the officers from Madras." 

" I will accept that offer if you will make me an advance 
of fifteen hundred rupees upon them, and will pay you at 
the rate of ten per cent per annum interest tUl you receive 
the money for them," 

The Parsee again took the gems and examined them 
carefully. 

" Do you agree to take the jeweller's offer whatever it 
isl" 

" Yes; that is to say, if it is over the five thousand; if it 
is under the five thousand I will sell them to you at that 
sum." 

"I agree to that," the man said. " But do not fear; if the 
two largest stones are without a flaw, they alone are worth 
five thousand." 

"Let us draw up the agreement at once," Stanley said. 
And accordingly the torms were drawn up in Hindustani 
and were signed by both parties. The Parsee then went to 
a safe, unlocked it, and counted out the rupees to the value 
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of £150. Theae he placed in a bag and handed them to 
Stanley, who, delighted at the sum that he had obtained for 
but a small portion o( the gems, went to the quartermaster- 
general's office." 

"We have just finished your bueinesB," Colonel Adair 
said as he entered. "Major Moultrie, the paymaster, 
Colonel Watt, and myself have examined the horses. I 
know that Hitchcock paid sixty pounds apiece for them at 
Calcutta. They are both Arabs and good ones, and were 
not dear at the money. Our opinion is that if they were 
pat up to auction here they would fetch £40 apiece, and 
that the saddle and bridle, holsters, and accoutrements 
would fetch another £20. There are also a pair of well- 
finished pistols in the holsters, they were overlooked or 
they would have been put up in the sale yesterday, they 
value them at £S the brace; in all £108. Will that suit youl 
The major will, as I proposed, stop the money from your 
pay as a first^;Iass interpreter, that is, two hundred and fifty 
rupees a month, so that in four months and a half you will 
have cleared it off." 

"I am very much obliged to you, colonel, but I have 
just received an advance of fifteen hundred rupees on some 
of my gems which the Parsee is going to Bend to a jeweller 
of the name of Burragee at Madras." 

" 1 congratulate you, for I hardly hoped that they would 
turn-out to be worth so much. Burragee is a first-rate 
man, and you can rely upon getting a fair price from him. 
Well, that obviates all difficulty. By the way, I should re- 
commend you to get a light bedstead and bed and a couple 
of blankets at one of the Parsee stores. Of course, you did 
not think of it yesterday or you might have bought Hitch- 
cock's. However, I noticed in one of the Parsees' shops a 
number of %ht bamboo bedsteads, which are the coolest and 
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best in & climate like this. If jou Uy a couple of blankets on 
the bamboos you will find that you don't want a mattress." 

" I don't knoT what my duties are, sir, or whether the 
general will be wanting me." 

" He will not want you to-day. Anyhow he will know 
that you will be making your arrangements, and moving into 
your quarters. By the way, Hitchcock brought a syce with 
him. You must have a man for your horses, and I have no 
doubt he will be glad to stay on with you." 

Two hours later Stanley was installed in bis quarters — 
a room some twelve feet long by eight wide. A bed stood 
in one comer. There was a table for writing on, two light 
bamhoo chairs, and an Indian lounging chair. In the comer 
was a small bamboo table, on which was a large brass basin, 
while a great earthenware jar for water stood beside it, and 
a piece of Indian matting covered the floor. He learned 
that the staff messed together in a large room in the next 
house, and that he would there get a cup of coffee and a 
biscuit at six in the morning, breakfast at half-past eight, 
lunch and dinner; so that be would not have to do any 
cooking whatever for himself. He had given Meinik a small 
sum to lay out in cooking-pots and necessaries for his own 
use. The syce had gladly entered his employ. Stanley had 
inspected the horses, which, although light to the eye, would 
be well capable of bearing his weight through a long day's 
work. They were picketed with those of the general and 
staf^ in a line behind the house devoted to the head-quarters. 
After lunch he went into the general's, and reported himself 
as ready for duty. 

" I shall not want you this afternoon, Mr. Brooka Here 
is a plan showing the position of the diffei-ent corps; you 
had betterget it byheart; when it gets cooler this afternoon 
I should advise you to ride out^ and examine the position 
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and the roads, eo that ereD at night jou can, if aecessaiy, 
carry a message to any of the regiments. The Burmese 
are constaotly creeping up and stabbing our sentriee, and 
sometimes they attack in considerable force. When any- 
thing like heavy firing begins it will be your duty to find 
out at once what is going on, and bring me word, as it may 
be necessary to send up reinforcemente. 

"In Uie morning it will be your duty to examine any 
prisoners who have been taken during the uigbt, and also 
natives who have made their way in to the town, in order 
to ascertain whether any date has been fixed for their next 
attack, and what forces are likely to take part in it. You 
can make your man useful at this work. By the way, I 
will tell Colonel Adair to put him down on the list of the 
quartermaster'B native followers. He need not do anything 
else but this. But it is likely that the naUves will apeak 
more freely to him than they would to a white officer, and 
be may as well be earning thirty rupees a month and 
drawing rations as hanging about all day doing nothing." 

Thanking the general, Stanley took the plan, and going 
back to his quarters studied it attentively. He told Meinik 
of the arrangement that had been made for him, with which 
the Burman was much pleased. Thirty rupees a month 
seemed a large sum to him, and he was glad that he should 
not be costing Stanley money for his food. Three hours 
later one of bis horses was brought round, and he started 
on his ride through the camp. There were two roads lead- 
ing throi^h the town to the great pagoda. Both were 
thickly bordered by religious houses and pagodas, the latter, 
for the most part, being in a state of dilapidation. Houses 
and pagodas alike had been turned into quarters for the 
troops, and had been invaluable during the wet eeasoa 

The terrace of the great pagoda was occupied by the 
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69tli Regiment and the Madras Artillery. This vna the 
most advanced position, and was the key of the defence. 
Leaving his horse in charge of his syce at the foot of the 
pagoda hill, Stanley went up to the terrace and soon entered 
into conversation with some of the British officers, who at 
once recognized him as having been that morning put in 
orders as the general's aide^e-camp. As he was unknown 
to every one, and no ship had come in for some days, there 
was naturally much curiosity felt as to who the stranger 
was who had been appointed to a commiaaiou and to the 
coveted post of aide-de-camp in one day. After chatting 
for two or three minutes, they conducted Stanley to the 
colonel's quarters, a small building at the foot of the pagoda. 

"This is Mr. Brooke, colonel, the gentleman who was 
gazetted to us this morning." 

" I am glad to see you, Mr. Brooke, but I should be more 
glad still if you had been coming to join, for we have lost 
several officers from sickness, and there are others unfit 
for duty. When did you arrivel" 

" I arrived only yesterday mgrning, sir. I came here ia 
disguise, having made my way down from Ava." 

"Oh, indeed! We heard a report that a white man had 
arrived in disguise at the lines of the 45th Native Infantry, 
but we have had no particulars beyond that." 

"I was captured at Ramoo, sir, while I was acting as 
an officer of the native levy. Fortunately I was stunned 
by the graze of a musket-ball, and being supposed dead, 
was not killed, as were all the other officers who fell into 
the hands of the Burmese. Their fury had abated by the 
time Icame to myself, and I was carried up to Ava with some 
twenty sepoy prisoners. After a time I made my escape 
from prison and took to the forest, whore I remained some 
weeks till the search for me had abated somewhat. Then 
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I made my way down the country, for the moat part in a 
fishing-boat, journeying only at night, and so succeeded in 
getting in here. Fortunately I speak the Mug dialect, 
which is very closely akin to the Burmese." 

" Well," th« colonel said, " I hope that you will consider 
the regiment your home, though I suppose that, until the 
campaign is at an end, you will only be able to pay us on 
occasional visit. You are lucky in getting the staff appoint- 
ment No doubt your being able to talk Burmese has a 
great deal to do with it." 

" Everything, I think, sir. The general had no one on 
his staff who could speak the language, and, unless he hap- 
pened to have with him one of the very few men here who 
can do so, often had to wait some time before a prisoner 
could he questioned." 

He remained chatting for half an hour, and then rode 
back to the town, taking the other road to that which he had 
h^ore traversed. 



CHAPTER TIIL 
THE PAOODA. 

TWO days later a prisoner was captured when endeavour- 
ing to crawl up the pagoda hill, having slipped past 
the outposts, and was sent into bead -quarters. Stanley 
questioned him closely, but could obtain no information 
whatever from him. Telling him to sit down by the house 
he placed a British sentry over him. 

"Keep your eye," he said, "on the door of the next 
house. You will see a Burman come out. You are to let 
him talk with the priaoQer, but let no one else speak to 
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him. Don't look aa if you h&d any orders about him, but 
Btand coreleBslj' by. The fellow will tell us nothing, but it is 
likely enough that he will speak to one of his own country- 
men." 

" I underBtand, sir." Stanley went into his house and 
told Meinik what he was wanted to do. 

" I will find out," Meinik said confidently, and a minute 
or two later went out and strolled along past the priaoner. 
As he did ao he gave him a. little nod, and returning again 
shortly, saluted faim in Burmese. The third time he passed 
he looked inquiringly at the sentry, aa if to ask whether he 
might apeak to the prisoner. The aoldier, however, ap- 
peared to pay no attention to him, but stood with grounded 
musket leaning against the wall, and Meinik went up to the 

"You are in bad luck," he said. "How did you manage 
to fall into the hands of these peoplel" 

"It matters not to you," the Bunnan said ind^antly, 
"since you have gone over to them." 

"Not at all, not at all," Meinik replied. "Do you not 
know that there are many here who, like myself, have come 
in as fugitives, with instructions what to do when our 
people attack 1 I am expectii^ news as to when the sooth- 
sayers declare the day to be a fortunate ona Then we shall 
all be in readiness to do our share aa soon aa the firing 
begins." 

"It will be on the fourth day from this," the Burman 
said. " We do not know whether it will be the night before 
or the night -after. The aoothsayere say both will be for- 
tunate nights, and the Invulnerables will then assault the 
pagoda and sweep the barbarians away. The princes and 
woongees will celebrate the great annual festival there two 
days later." 
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"That is goodl" Meiniks&id. "We shall beoQ the look- 
out, never fear." 

" What are they going to do to me; will they cut off my 
headr 

"No, you need not be afraid of that; these white men 
never kill prisoners. After they are once taken, they are 
safe. You will be kept for a time, and when our countrymen 
have destroyed the barbarians and taken the town they will 
free you from prison. There are some of the white ofScers 
coming; I must get away, or they will be asking questions." 

As he walked away the sentry put his musket to his 
shoulder and began to march briskly up and down. A 
moment later the general stepped up to him. 

"What are you doing, my mani who put you on guard 
over that prisoner!" 

"I don't know his name, sir," the sentry said, standing 
at attention. " He was a young staff officer, he came to the 
guard-tent and called for a sentry; and as I was next on 
duty the sergeant sent me with him. He put me to watch 
this man." 

"All right; keep a sharp look-out over biuL I wonder 
what Brooke left the fellow here for, instead of sending 
him to prison," the general said to Colonel Adair. "We 
examined him, but could get nothing out of him even when 
I threatened to hang him." 

" I will just run up to his quarters and ask him, sir." 

Just as he entered the house Stanley was coming down 
the stairs. 

"The general wants to know, Mr. Brooke, why you placed 
a prisoner under a guard by his house, instead of sending 
him to the prison, as usual." 

"I was just coming to tell him, sir." 

"Ah, well, he is outside; so you can tell us both together." 
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"Well, Mr. Broote, what made you put a aentry over the 
man and leave him here! The men are hard enough worked 
without having unnecessary sentry duty." 

"Yes, sir; I only left him (or a few minutes. I was con- 
vinced the man knew something by hia demeanour when 
I questioned him, and I thought I m^ht as well try if my 
man could not get more out of him than I could; so I put 
a sentry over him and gave him instructions that he was to 
let a Bumian who would come out of this house speak 
to the prisoner, but that no one else was to approach him. 
Then I instructed my man as to the part that he was to play. 
He paased two or three times, making a sign of friendship 
to the prisoner. Then, as the sentry had apparently do 
objection to hia speaking to him, he came up. At first the 
man would say nothing to biro, but Meinik told him that he 
was one of those who had been sent to Rangoon to aid when 
the assault took place, and that he was anxiously waiting 
for news when the favourable day would be declared by the 
astrologers, so that he and those with him would be ready 
to begin their work as soon as the attack commenced. The 
prisoner fell into the snare and told him that it would he 
made either on the night before or on the night of the 
fourth day from this, when the Invulnerables had under- 
taken to storm the pagoda. It seems that the date was 
fixed partly because it was a fortunate one, and also in 
order that the princes and head officiala might properly 
celebrate the great annual festival of the pagoda, which 
falls, it seems, on the sixth day from now." 

"Excellent indeed, Mr. Brooke. It is a great relief to 
me to know when the assault is going to take place, and 
from what point it will be delivered. But what made you 
think of the story that the Burman was one of a party that 
had come in to do somethingi" 
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"It was what Colonel Adair mentioned at dinner last even- 
ing, sir. He was saying how awkward it would be if some 
of these natives who have come in were to fire the town just 
as a strong attack was going on, and most of the troops 
engaged with the enemy. It was not unlikely that if such a 
plan had been formed the prisoner would know of it, and 
that he m%ht very well believe what my man said, that 
some men had been sent into the town with that or some 
similar intention." 

"True enough; the idea was a capital one, Mr. Brooke, 
and we shall be ready for them whichever night they come. 
Will you please go across to the guard-tent and tell the 
sergeant to send a corporal across to the man on sentry 
with orders to take the prisoner to the jail, and hand him 
over to the officer in command there. When you have done 
that, will you ride out to the pagoda and inform your colonel 
what you have discovered. It will be a relief to him and 
to the men, for as the date of the attack has been uncertain, 
he has been obliged to largely increase his patrols, and to 
keep a portion of bis force all night under arms. He will 
be able to decrease the number,, and let the men have as 
much sleep as they can for the next two nights. The clouds 
are banking up, and I am very much afraid that the rain is 
going to set in again. They say that we shall have another 
two months of it" 

After seeing the prisoner marched away, Stanley rode to 
the pagoda, and saying that he had come with a message 
from the general, was at once shown into the colonel's 
quarters. 

"Any news, Mr. Brooke!" 

"Yes, colonel; the general has requested me to inform 
you at once of the news that I have obtained from a prisoner, 
namely, that either on the night of the 30th or 31st your 
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position will be attacked by the men who ore called the 
Invulneiables." 

" We will give them & chance of proving whether their 
title ia juatified," the colonel said cheerfully. "That ia 
very good news; the men are getting thoroughly worn out 
with the extra night-duty caused by this uncertainty. You 
think that there ia no doubt that the news is correct." 

" None whatever, sir. I could do nothing with the prisoner; 
but my Burman pretended to have a mission here to kick 
up a row in the town when the attack began, and the man, 
believing his story, at once told him that the attack will be 
made on the pa^^a by the Invulnerables on the early morn- 
ing of the fourth day from this, or on the next night, the 
astrologers having declared that the time would be pro- 
pitioua, and also because they were very anxious to have the 
pagoda in their hands, in order that the princes might cele- 
brate the great annual festival that is held, it seems, two 
days after," 

The colonel laughed. " I am afraid that they will have 
to put it off for another year. The general gave no special 
orders, I auppoeel" 

"No, sir; he had only just received the news, and 
ordered me to ride over at once to you, as he was sure that 
you would be glad to know that it would not be necessary to 
keep so many men on night duty for the next two days." 

"Thank you, Mr. Brooke. Will you kindly tell the 
general that I am very pleased at the newsl No doubt he 
will be up here himself this afternoon or to-morrow." 

Stanley rode back fast, and waa just in time to escape a 
tremendous downpour of rain which began a few minutes 
after he returned. He went in at once to the general's, but 
waa told that he was engaged with the quartermaster and 
adjutant generals. He therefore went into the anteroom 
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vhere Tollemache, bis fellow aide-de-camp, vbb standing at 
the window looking out at the rain. 

"This is a beastly climate," he grumbled. "It is awful 
to think that we are likely to get another two months of it^ 
and shall then have to wait at least another before the 
country is dry enough to make a move. You were lucky in 
getting in just now before it began." 

"I was indeed," Stanley agreed, "for I had ridden off 
without my cloak, and should have been drenched had it 
begun two minutes earlier." 

" I saw you gallop past, and wondered what you were in 
such a hurry about. Was it like this when you were out in 
the woods 1" 

" Not in the least. There is very little rain near Ava, 
though the country is a good deal flooded, where it is flat, 
from the rivers being swollen by the rains in the hills. We 
had lovely weather all the time." 

" I should like to see a little lovely weather here. The 
last week has been almost worse than the rain — the steamy 
heat is like being in a vapour bath. If it were not that I am 
on duty I should like to strip, and go out and enjoy a 
shower bath for half an hour." 

Stanley laughed. " It really would be pleasant," he said. 
" I don't think that I gained much by hurrying back, for the 
gallop has thrown me into such a perspiration that I might 
almost as well be drenched by the rain, except that my 
clothes won't suffer so much." 

"Ah, it is all very well for you," the other grumbled. 
" Of course after once having wandered about in the forest 
painted up like a nigger you feel cheerful under almost any 
circumstances, but for us who have been cooped up doing 
nothing in this beastly place, it is impossible to look at 
things cheerfully." 
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"Have you heard that the enemy are going to attack on 
Tuesday or Wednesday night t" 

"No," the other exclaimed with a sudden animation. 
" The general only came in a quarter of an hour ago, and as 
he had ths two big-wigs with him of course I did not speak 
to him. Is it certain 1 how did you hear it!" 

" It is quite certain — that is, unless the Burmese change 
their mind, which is not likely. The princes want to cele- 
brate the great annual festival at the pagoda on Friday, and 
so the Invulnerables are going, as they think, to capture it 
either on Tuesday or Wednesday night. I have just been 
up there to tell the colonel. As to your other question, 
how did I learn it, — I got it^ or rather my Bunnan did, 
from that prisoner we were questioning this morning. He 
would not say anything then, but my man got round him, 
and, beheving that he was a spy or something of that kind, 
the prisoner told him all about it." 

"Are they only going to attack at the pagoda 1" 

"That I cannot say; that is the only point that the 
man mentioned. I should say that it would only be 
there." 

" Why should it only be there t" 

"Because I should imagine that even the Burmese must 
be beginning to doubt whether they could defeat our whole 
force, and as they particularly wish to occupy the pagoda on 
Friday, they would hardly risk an attack on other points 
which might end in disaster, while what with the propitious 
nature of the day and the fact that the Invulnerables have 
undertaken to capture the pagoda, no doubt they look upon 
that as certain." 
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" I suppose tfaat you are right, Brooke. Well, I do bope 
that the general will let as go up to see the fun." 

"What, even if it is rainingt" 

"Of course," the other said indignantly. "What does 
one care for rain when there ia something to do. Why, I 
believe that if it was coming down in a sheet, and the men 
had to wade through the swamps waist-deep, they would all 
march in the highest spirits if there was the chance of a 
fight with the Bunnans at the end of the day. However, I 
am afraid that there is no chance of our getting off unless 
the chief goes himself. There may be attacks in other 
places. As you say, it is not likely; but it is possible. 
Therefore, of course, we should have to be at hand to carry 
orders. Of course if he takes his post at the pagoda, it will 
be all right, though the betting is that we shall have to 
gallop off just at the most interesting moment." 

Presently the two officers left the general The latter's 
bell rang, and Stanley went in. 

"You saw the colonel, Mr. Brookel" 

" Yes, sir; and he begged me to say that he was extremely 
glad to get the news, and much obliged to you for sending 
it so promptly." 

"There is no occasion for you and Mr. Tollemache to 
stay here any longer now, but at five o'clock I tha.ll ride out 
to the pagoda. At any rate, should I want you before then, 
I shall know where to send for you." 

This was the general order, for in the afternoon there 
was, when things were quiet, a hush for two or three hours. 
The work of the aides-de-camp was indeed generally very 
light, for, as there were no movemente of troops, no useless 
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parades, and very lev military orders to be carried, they 
had a great deal of time on their hands, and usually took it 
by turns to be on duty for the day, tho one off duty being 
free to pay visits to acquaintances in the various camps or 
on board ship. During the rainy season, however, very few 
officers or men went beyond shelter unless obliged to do si^ 
and from two till four or five no small proportion passed 
the time in sleep. 

Stanley had intended to pay a visit to the Lame, as 
Captain Marryat, who had dined at the staff mess on the 
previous evening had invited him to go on board when- 
ever it might be convenient to him. The La/me had per- 
formed good service in the operations againat the stockades, 
and her boats had been particularly active and successfuL 
Her captain was one of the moBt popular as well aa one 
of the most energetic officers in the service, and was to 
become as popular with future generations, as the brightest 
of all writers of sea stories. However, the day was not 
favourable for an excursion on the water; Stanley there- 
fore went back to his room, where, divesting hinkself of his 
jacket, he sat down at the open window and read up a 
batch of the last newspapers from England that had been 
lent him by Colonel Adair. 

At live o'clock Meinik came in to say that his horse was 
at the general's door. Stanley hastily put on his jacket 
and cloak, and sallied out. The general came down in a 
few minutes, followed by Tollemache, and, mounting, they 
rode to the pagoda. Here Sir Archibald had a talk with the 
colonel ol the 89th and the officer commanding the battery 
of the Madras Artillery. Both wore of op'nion that their 
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force was amplf sufficient to redst any attack. The only 
approach to it from the forest was a long road between two 
swamps, which, a short distance away, bad become lakes 
since the wet weather set in. 

"Had they taken us by surprise," the colonel said, 
"some of them might have got across before we were quite 
ready for them, and might have given us some trouble; but 
as we shall be prepared I don't think that any of them will 
reach the foot of this hill, and if they did, none of them 
would reach this terrace. If an attack were made from the 
other side, it would of course bs a good deal more serious, 
as the ground is firm and they could attack all along the 
foot of the hill; but, as they cannot get there until they 
have defeated the rest of the army, I consider that, even 
without the assistance of the guns, we could hold the hill 
with musket and bayonet against any force that they are 
likely to bring against us." 

" Very well, then ; I shall not reinforce you, colonel. Of 
course we shall keep a considerable number of troops under 
arms, in case they should attack all along the line, at the 
same time that they make their principal effort here. I 
rather hope that the rain will keep on until this affair is 
over." The colonel looked surprised. 

"I am much more afraid," the general went on, "of fire 
in the town than I am of an attack without. The number 
of natives there is constantly increasing No doubt the 
greater number of those who come in are natives of the 
place who have managed, since we cleared out their war- 
galleys from some of the creeks and channels, to escape 
from the authorities and to make their way in, either on 
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foot or in fishermen's boate; but some of them may be sent 
in as spieB, or to do us harm. I lave been having a long 
talk over it with Colonel Adair this afternoon, and he quite 
agrees with me that we must reckon on the probability of 
an attempt to fire the town. It would be a terrible blow 
to us if they succeoded, for the loss of our stores would 
completoly cripple us. They would naturally choose the 
occasion of an attack upon our lines for the attempt, for in 
the first place most of the troops will be under arms and 
drawn up outside the town, and in the second place the 
sight of the place on fire would cause much confusion, would 
inspirit our assailants, and necessitate a considerable force 
being withdrawn from the field to fight the fire. If the 
rains continue we need feel no uneasiness whatever, for 
there would he no getting anything to burn; whereas, in 
dry weather, a man with a torch might light the thatch 
as fast as he could run along, and a whole street would be 
in a blaze in two or three minutes, and if a wind happened 
to be blowing it might make a sweep of the whole place in 
spite of all our efTorta.' 

"I see that, sir. I own that I had never given it a 
thought before." 

" I shall come up here, colonel, unless we obtain sure news 
before the time arrives that the attack is going to be a 
general one; indeed it is in any case the best place to poet 
myself, for I can see over the whole country, and send 
orders to any point where the enemy may be making pro- 
gress, or where our men can advance with advantage. The 
line of fire flashes will be as good a guide at night as the 
smoke by day." 
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" I will get a cot rigged up for you, general, as we don't 
know which night it is to be." 

"Thank you. Yea, I may just as well turn in, all stand- 
ing, as the sailors say, and get a few hours' aleep, for in this 
climate one cannot keep at it night and day as we had 
to do in Spain." 

The two aidea^eM»>mp were kept in suspense as to what 
the general's intentions were, and it was not until the morn- 
ing of Tuesday that he said to them : 

" I am going up to the pagoda this evening, Mr. Tolle- 
mache, and you had better, therefore, put some provisions 
and a bottle of brandy into your holsters." 

At nine in the evening they rode off. The nun had ceased; 
the moon was shining through the clouds. 

" It will be down by twelve o'clock," ToUemache said. 
"I should think most likely they will wait for that; they 
will think that we shall not be able to take aim at them 
in the darkness, and that they will manage to get to the 
foot of the hill without loss." 

When they reached the platfonn in front of the pagoda, 
their sycee took their horses. Meinik had begged Stanley 
to let him take his groom's place on this occasion, and lay- 
ing aside the dress he ordinarily wore, assumed the light 
attire of an Indian syce, and had run behind the horses 
with the others. He had a strong desire to see the fighting, 
but Mb principal motive in asking to be allowed to accom- 
pany Stanley was that, although greatly impressed with 
what he had seen of the drill and discipline of the white 
and native regiments, he could not shake off his faith in 
the Invulnerables, and had a conviction that the pagoda 
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would be captured, and therefore wished to be at hand to 
bring up Stanley's horse at the critical moment, and to aid 
him to escape from the assailants. Fires were burning, as 
usual, at several points on the terrace. Two companiee were 
under anns, and were standing well back from the edge of 
the platform so as to be out of sight of those in the forest. 
The rest of the men were sitting round the fires; their 
muskets were piled in lines hard by. 

When he alighted, the general proceeded to the battery. 

"Have you everything in readiness, major t" he asked the 
officer in command. 

" Yes, sir. The guns are all loaded with grape, and as it 
will be very dark when the moon has set, I have pegged a 
white tape along just under each gun, so that they caa be 
trained upon the causeway however dark it may be." 

"That is a very good idea," the general said, "There is 
nothing more difficult than laying guns accurately in the 
dark." 

The colonel now arrived, a soldier having brought the 
news to him as soon as the general reached the platform. 

" I see that you are well prepared to give them a hot 
reception, colonel." 

" I hope so, sir. I have a strong patrol out beyond the 
causeway. My orders are, that they are to resist strongly 
for B, minute or two, so as to give us time to have the 
whole of our force in readiness here. Then they are to 
retreat at the double to the foot of the hill, and then to open 
fire again, so that we may know that they are out of the 
way, and that we can begin when we like. We have been 
malting some port-fires this afternoon, and I have a dosan 
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men h&U-way down the hill, and dirMtl^ the ontpoBts are 
safely across they are to light the port- fires, which will 
enable ua to take aim. These white tapes will be guide 
enough for the artillery, but my men would make Very poor 
shooting if they could not make out the muzzles of their 
guns. Anyhow I don't think that it is likely that the 
«nemy will get across the causeway however numerous 
they may be." 

"I don't think they will, colonel. Certainly, bo far, they 
have shown themselves contemptible in attack, and have 
never made a successful stand, even for a minute, when we 
once entered their stockades, though they defend tJiem 
plucldly enough until we have once got a footing insida 
Still, these fellows ought to fight well to-night, for if they 
are beaten it will be a death-blow to their reputation among 
their countrymen. Besides, many of thom do believe in the 
power they claim, and, as we have found before now in 
India, fanatics are always formidable." 

After taking a look round with the colonel, the general 
accompanied him to his quarters, while the two aides^le- 
camp remained on the terrace chatting with the officers, 
and then, after a time, went with some of them to the mess- 
tent, where they sat smoking and t&Iking until midni^t, 
when all went out. The troops were formed up under anus, 
and all listened impatiently for something that would show 
that the long-delayed assault would take place that night 
At half-past twelve there was the sound of a shot, which 
sent an electrical thrill through the troops. It was followed 
almost immediately by others. The troops were at once 
marched forward to the edge of the platform. A babel of 
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wild shouts went up at the sound of the first shote, fol- 
lowed by a burst of firing. 

The two aides-de-camp had taken their places close to the 
general, who was standing in the gap between the infantry 
and the guns, and was looking intently through his ni^t- 
glasses at the forest. 

"They are in a dense mass," he said; "I cannot see 
whether they are in anyregularorder, but they are certainly 
packed a great deal closer than I have ever before seen 
them. Those in front have got lanterns. They are coming 
along fast." 

As yet the enemy were half a mile away, but the lan- 
terns and the flash of their guns showed their exact posi- 
tion, while the fire of the outposts was kept up steadily. As 
the latter fell back along the causeway the interval between 
the two forces decreased, and then the fire of the outposts 
ceased as, in accordance with thoir orders, they broke into 
the double. The uproar of the advancing crowd was pro- 
digious. Every man was yelling, at the top of his voice, 
imprecations upon the defenders of the pagoda, who were 
standing in absolute silence waiting eagerly for the word of 
command. Suddenly the firing broke out again at the foot of 
the hill, and immediately a bright light shot up from its 
face. The edge of the dense mass of Burmese was now but 
some fifty yards from the wall that surrounded the foot of 
the hill, and the causeway behind was occnpied by a solid 
mass of men. Then came the sharp order to the artillery- 
men, and gun after gun poured its charge of grape into the 
crowd, while at the same moment the infantry began to 
fire by companies in steady volleys. 
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For tm instant the din of the aasailanta vae silenced, th«n 
their shouts rose ^ain, and after a moment's hesitation they 
continued their advance. But not for long; none but the 
most disciplined soldiers could have advanced under that 
storm of grape and bullete, and in ten minutes thej fled in 
wild confusion, leaving the causeway thickly covered with 
the dead. Again and again the British cheers rose loud and 
triumphant, then the infantry were told to fall out, but the 
guna continued their fire until the fugitives were well in 
the forest Between the shots the general listened atten- 
tively, and examined the country towards the town through 
his glasses. 

"Everything is quiet," he said. "It is probable that if 
those fellows had carried the hill they would have made a 
signal, and there might have been a general attack. As it 
is, the af^iir is over for the night, and the Invulnerables 
will have some difficulty in accounting for their failure and 
loss. Now, gentlemen, we may as well have up the horses, 
and ride back. We hardly expected' to get away as soon 
as this." 

" Well, Meinik, what do you think of your Ini-ulnerables 
nowl" Stanley said, as the Burman, after picketing his 
horse, came up to his room to see if he wanted anything 
before lying down on his bed in the passage. 

"I don't know," the Burman replied gravely. "They 
may be holy men, and proof perhaps against native weapons, 
but they are no good against your cannon and muskets. I 
understand now how it is that you beat us so easily. Your 
men all stood quiet and in order; one only heard the voices 
of the ofBcers, and the crash as they fired together. Then, 
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your guns are terrible. I have seen ours firing, but though 
our pieces are smaller than youra, your men fire five shots 
to our one. I stood by while they were loading. It was 
wonderful. Nobody talked, and nobody gave orders; each 
man knew what he had to do — one did something, and 
directly another did something; and almost before the 
smoke of the last shot was out of the gun, it was ready to 
be fired again. It is clear to me that we have not learnt 
bow to fight, and that your way of having only a few men, 
well taught and knowing exactly what they have to do, is 
better than ours of having great numbers, and letdng 
everyone fight as he pleases. It is bad every way. The 
brave men get to the front and are killed, and then the 
others run away. You were right. We shall never turn 
you out of Bangoon till Bandoola comes. He has all our 
best troops with him, and he has never been beaten. All 
the troops know him, and will fight for him as they will 
not fight for these princes, who know nothing of war, and 
are chosen only because they are the king's brothers. When 
he comos, you will see." 

"No doubt we shall, Meinik; and you will see that 
although they may make a better fight of it than they 
have done to-night, it will be just the same in the end." 

For the next two months the time passed slowly. No 
attacks were made by the enemy after the defeat of the 
assault upon the pagoda. Peasants and deserters who came 
in reported that there was profound depression among the 
Burmese troops. Qreat numbers bad left the colours, and 
there was no talk of another attack. The troops being 
therefore relieved of much of their arduous night-duty, the 
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Engtisli took the offensive. The stockades on the Dalla 
river, and those upon the Pankng branch, the principal 
passage into the main stream of the Iirawaddy, were 
attacked and carried, the enemy Buffering heavily, and 
many pieces of artillery being captured. 

The rains continued almost unceasingly, and the troops 
suffered terribly in health. Scarce three thousand remained 
fit for duty, and the greater portion of these were so 
emaciated and exhausted by the effects of the cUmate 
that they were altogether unfit for active operations. Three 
weeks after the fight at the pagoda a vessel came up the 
river with a letter from the ofScer in command of the 
troops assembled to bar the advance of Bandoola ^^ainst 
Chittagong, saying that the Burmese army had mysteriously 
disappeared. It had gone off at night so quietly and 
silently that our outposts, which were but a short distance 
from it, heard no sign or movement whatever. The Burmese 
had taken with them their sick, tents, and stores, and nothing 
but a large quantity of grain had been found in their de- 
serted stockades. 

The news was received with satisfaction by the troops. 
There was little doubt that the court of Ava, finding that 
their generals bad all failed in making the slightest impres- 
sion upon our lines, and had lost vast numbers of men, had 
at last turned to the leader who had conquered province 
after province for it, and had sent him orders to march with 
his whole army to bring the struggle to a close. The 
soldiers rejoiced at the thought that they were at last to 
meet a real Burmese army. Hitherto they had generally 
stood on the defensive, and bad to fight the climate rather 
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than the foe, and it seemed to them that tlie campaign was 
likely to be interminable. 

The march of the Burmese from Ramoo to Sembenghewn, 
the nearest point of the river to the former town, must 
have been a terrible one. The distance was over two 
hundred miles, the rains were ceaseless, and the country 
covered with jungles and marshes, and intersected by rivera. 
No other army could have accomplished such a feat. The 
Bunnans, however, accustomed to the unhealthy climate, 
lightly clad, and carrying no weight save their arms and 
sixteen days' supply of rice, passed rapidly over it 

Every man was accustomed to the use of an axe and to 
the formation of rafts, and in an incredibly short time 
rivers were crossed, deep swamps traversed on roads made 
by closely-packed faggots; and but a few days after bear- 
ing that Bandook had started, the general learned from 
peasants that the news had come down that he and a 
portion of his army had arrived at Sembeughewn. Almost 
at the same time other parties who travelled down along 
the coast reached Donabew, a town ou the Irrawaddy, 
some forty miles in direct line from Kangoon. This had 
been named as the rendezvous of the new army, and to 
this a considerable proportion of Bandoola's force made 
their way direct from Ramoo, it being the custom of the 
Burmese to move, when on a march through a country 
where no opposition was to be looked for, in separate de- 
tachments, each under its own leader, choosing its own way, 
and misldng for a general rendezvous. 

Travelling in this manner they performed the journey 
far more rapidly than they could have done moving in one 
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body, and could better fiod shelter and food. Other forces 
from Prome, Tannoo, and other quarters were known to he 
marching towards Donabew. It was soon reported that the 
dejected forces around Bangoon had gained courage and 
confidence at the news that Bandoola and hie army were 
coming to their aid, and that the deserters were returning in 
large numbers from their villages. The British sick were sent 
away in the ebipping to Mergy and Tavoy, two coast towns 
of which we had taken possession, and both of which were 
healthily situated. The change had a marvellous effect, 
and men who would have speedily succumbed to the 
poisonous exhalations of the swamps round Bangoon, rapidly 
regained their strength in their new quarters. 



CHAPTER IX 
VICTORIKS. 

rthe meantime n^otintions had been going on with 
Siam, between which state and Burma there was the 
bitterest enmity. It had been thought that Siam would 
have willingly grasped the opportunity to revenge itself 
for the many losses of territory that it had suffered at the 
hands of Burma. This there was no doubt that it would 
have been glad to do, but our occupation of several points 
on the coast of Tenaeserim roused the fears of Siam, and 
inclined it to the belief that we might prove an even more 
dangerous neighbour than Burma. The court of Ava had 
on its part also sent urgent messages to the king of Siam 
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when miflfortuneB had to some extent lowered its pride, call- 
ing upon him to make common cause with Burma, and to join 
it in repelling an enemy who would doubtless be as danger- 
ous to him as to Burma. Siam, however, determined to steer 
a middle course. An army was assembled in readiness for 
any contingency, but Siam believed as little as Burma itself 
that the British could possibly be victorious over that 
power, and feared its vengeance if she were to ally herself 
with us; while upon the other hand, Siam had a long sea- 
coast, and feared the injury our fleet might inflict upon it 
were it to join Burma. The king, therefore, gave both 
powers an assurance of his friendship, and marched his 
army down to Uie frontier of the province of Martaban, 
which bordered on the great Salween river on the Tenas- 
serim coast, and lay some two hundred miles from Rangoon 
across die Gulf of Martaban. The intentions of the king 
being so doubtful, the advance of the Siamese army in this 
direction could not be regarded with indifference by the 
British. The town of Martaban was the centre of the Bur- 
mese military power in Tenasserim, and the advance towards 
it of the Siamese army would place it in direct communication 
with that of Burma. On the 13th of October, therefore, a 
force, consisting of a wing of the 4Ist Regiment and the 
3rd Madras Infantry, sailed from Rangoon against the 
town. The expedition was delayed by light winds, and 
when it arrived at the mouth of the river found that every 
preparation had been made for an obstinate defence. They 
learned from a peasant that strong works had been erected 
on every eminence round the town, and that the road from 
the coast had been cut and stockaded. 
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. Approach by this route was impossible, for there were 
twentj miles of country to be traversed, and much of this 
was under water from the inundations. It was, therefore, 
determined to go up the river, although this wa^ so shallow 
and full of shoals that the navigation was extremely diffi- 
cult. At last, after great labour, incurred by the shipe con- 
stantly getting ashore, they succeeded in making their way 
up to Martaban and anchored off the town. A heavy can- 
nonade was carried on for some time between the ships and 
the enemy's works, then the troops were embarked in boats, 
which rowed for the shore under a very heavy fire from the 
enemy. As soon as they landed, and advanced to attack 
the stockades, the Burmese lost heart and hastily retreated, 
while the inhabitants received the troops as they entered 
with the warmest welcome, for they were for the most part 
natives of Pegu, and still entertained a deep hatred for 
the Burmese because of the long oppretision that they had 
suffered at their hands. Throughout the rest of Tenas- 
Berim, however, and indeed throughout the whole country 
traversed by the troops later on, the inhabitants appeared 
to have entirely forgotten their ancient nationality and the 
conquest of their country hy the Burmans, and to have 
become completely absorbed by them. Throughout the 
whole time that we occupied Martaban the people gave no 
trouble whatever, and indeed offered to raise a force for 
service with us if we wished it 

At the end of October the rain ceased, to the uitense 
delight of the troops, and the cold season set in. November 
was, however, an exceptionally deadly month, the occasional 
days of fine weather drawing up the exhalations from the 
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awampa, and the number of deaths was greater than they 
bad been at any previous time. There was, too, no pro- 
spect of a forward movement at present. The expedition 
bad come unprovided with boats or other means of trans- 
port, making sure that an abundant supply would be ob- 
tained in a country where the whole trade was carried on 
by the rivers. The promptness with which the native 
authorities had, on the first appearance of the fieet, sent 
every boat away, had disappointed this anticipation, and 
although the opening of some of the other rivers had en- 
abled the local fishermen to bring their boats to Rangoon, 
whore fish were eagerly purchased, the British troops were 
still, up to the end of November, without the means of 
sending a hundred men up the river save in the boats of 
the fleet The Indian authorities, believing that when the 
Burmese found themselves impotent to turn us ont of Ran- 
goon, the court of Ava would be glad to negotiate, had not 
until the autumn was drawing to a close thought of making 
any preparations to supply the army with water-carriage. 
They now, however, began to bestir themselves. 

Five hundred boatmen were sent from Chittagong, bring- 
ing many boats down with them, and building others at 
Rangoon. Transports with draft cattle sailed from Bengal, 
and a considerable reinforcement of troops was on its way 
to join at the end of December, for all the natives agreed 
that no movement could be made by land until the end of 
January. In November, even Bandoola's army was obliged 
to make ite approach by water. Early in that month it 
was learned that the Burmese general had given orders 
for the advance, and preparations were at once begun to 
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meet what none doubted would be a very serioos attack. 
The reinforcamentfl had not yet arrived, and the greatly 
diminished force was far too small for the length of the line 
that bad to be defended. Eedoubte were therefore thrown 
up, pagodas and other buildings were fortified, and two 
complete lines of works constructed from the great pf^oda 
to the city, one facing east and the other west. The post 
at Kemmendine was strengthened, and was supported by 
H.M. sloop Sophie, a Company's cruiser, and a strong division 
of gun-boate. The retention of this post was of great im- 
portance, as it barred the river approach to Eangoon, and 
prevented the enemy sending down a huge fleet of war- 
galleys and fire-rafts to attack the town and set fire to the 
merchant shipping lying off it. 

In the last week of November, smoke was seen to rise 
from many points in the forest Many fugitives came in 
from their villages, and reported thai fiandoola's army 
were all on their way down the river, and by the end of 
the month some sixty thousand men, with a large train of 
artillery and a body of cavalry, were assembled round 
our position. Of this force, thirty thousand were armed 
with muskets. They had with them, too, a great number 
of jingals; these little guns carried ball of from six to 
twelve ounces, and were mounted on a light carriage, which 
two men could wheel with ease; the cannon wore carried 
to the scene of action on elephants. The cavalry were 
seven hundred strong, drawn from the borders of Manipur. 
The rest of the array were armed with swords and spears, 
and carried implements for stockading and intrenching. 
The force was accompanied by a number of astrologers, 
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and by the Invulnerables, who had doubtless satisfactorily 
explained their failure to capture the pagoda. 

A great semicircle of light smoke rising from the trees 
showed that the position taken up by Bandoola extended 
from the river above Kemmendine to the neighbourhood 
of Rangoon. On the night of the Slat, the troops at the 
pagoda heard a loud and continuoua stir in the forest. It 
gradually approached, and by morning great masses of 
troops had gathered at the edge of the jungle within mus- 
ket-shot of the post. The garrison iitBTO were drawn up 
in readiness to repel a sudden rush, but just as the sun 
rose, a din made by thousands of men engaged in cutting 
down the trees began, and it was evident that the Burmese 
were going to adopt their usual plan of intrenching them- 
selves behind stockades. 

During the time that had elapsed between the re- 
pulse of the Invulnerables and the an^val of Bandoola's 
army, Stanley's work was light and the life dull and 
monotonous. An hour was spent every morning in examin- 
ing the fugitives who had, by the retreat of the Burmese, 
been enabled to make their way back to the town, and of 
women who had escaped from the vigilance of the Burmese 
police, and had come in from the villages where they had 
been held as hostages for their husbands. 

Once or twice a week he went off with the general to the 
hospital-ship to inquire into the state of the sick and to 
pay a visit to the long line of cots along the main and lower 
deck. Almost every day he rode, in spite of the weather, 
to one or other of the regimental camps, and soon came to 
know moat of the officers of the force. His previous experi- 
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ence on the rivers had done much to acclimatize him, and 
his health continued good. On the evening of the 30th he 
had, at the general's order, ridden up to the pagoda. It vaa 
coneidered likely that the attack would be delivered there 
in the first place; and at three o'clock in the morning, when 
it became evident that a large body of men were approaching 
through the forest, he galloped back to Bangoon with the 
news, and at five rode out again with Sir A. Campbell 
Among the garrison there was much disappointment when 
the sound of wood-chopping announced that the Burmese 
did not intend to attack ; but the general, who had been 
watching the edge of the jungle through his glasses, 
lowered them and put them into their case with an expres- 
sion of satisfaction. 

"I don't want them to attack, colonel," he said. "If they 
do, and we beat them off, we are no nearer the end than 
before. That sort of thing might be carried on for months, 
as long, in fact, as there remains a man to bring up. What 
we want is to inflict such a heavy blow upon them that 
even the court at Ava may become convinced that they 
cannot hope to drive us out of Bangoon; in which case 
they may consent to negotiate, and we may bring the war 
to an end. Heaven knows that we have suffered enough 
loss at present, and I don't want to have to undertake such 
a difficult operation as an advance against Ava. I am glad 
to see that they have begun to construct stockades. I do 
not intend to interfere until they have completely finished 
their work, and gained sufficient confidence to make a 
general attack on us; then we shall be able to give them a 
heavy lesson. Ah, there they are at work!" 
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As he spake a roar of musketry and artillery broke out 
suddenly from Kemmendine, and all eyes were turned in 
that direction. The spot was two miles distant, but the 
forest ehut out alike the view of the river and of the works 
held by us. The exact position, however, was indicated by 
the masts of the two war-vessels rising above the trees. 
Soon great wreaths of heavy white smoke rose above the 
forest in and around Remmendine, shutting out all view. 
The fire continued without abatement, and it was evident 
that the attack was a hot and determined ona Confident as 
all felt that the little fort would be able to defend itself 
successfully, the great smoke clouds were watched with 
some feeling of anxiety, for the garrison was, after all, 
but a handful. In momentary intervals of the firing the 
yells and shouts of the natives could be distinctly heard, 
and once or twice, after a heavy broadside from the ships of 
war, the cheers of the British sailors could be plainly re- 
cognized. After two hours' fighting the din gradually ceased; 
the clouds of smoke rolled away, and the masts of the ships 
became visible, and the garrison of the pagoda raised three 
hearty cheers to tell the defenders that their successful de- 
fence had been watched and welcomed. 

Presently some heavy columns of the enemy issued from 
the forest on the other side of the river and marched across 
the plain to Dalla, which faced Rangoon. They moved 
with great regularity and order, led by their chiefs on 
horseback, their gilded umbrellas glittering in the rays of 
the sun. On reaching the bank of the river opposite Ban- 
goon they began intrenching themselves and throwing up 
stockades and batteries with the evident intention of open- 
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ing fire on the shipping. Soon afteiwards large bodies of 
mea issued from the forest faciiig the pagoda, and marching 
along a slight ridge that extended from that point to the 
creek below Rangoon, took up their position there, and began 
intrenching themselves all along the line. Thus the British 
position was now completely surrounded ; there was, how- 
ever, no doubt that the main body of the enemy was still 
facing the pagoda. 

" We must see what they are doing," the general said. 
" This is too important a point for us to allow them to erect 
a strongly foitified position close at hand." 

Accordingly, Tollemache wae sent down with an order 
to the 18th Madras Infantry, supported by a detachment of 
the 13th Regiment under Major Sale, to advance against the 
enemy in the jungle. The movements of this force were 
eagerly watched from the terrace of the pagoda. At a rapid 
pace they crossed the intervening ground, and a rattle of 
musketry broke out from the jungle as they approached. 
The British made no response, but charged with a cheer and 
were soon lost to sight in the trees. Their r^ular volleys 
could he heard at short intervals above the scattered rattle 
of the Burmese musketeers, and their cheers frequently rose 
loud and triumphant. In half an hour the red line emerged 
again from the jungle, having destroyed the stockades the 
Burmese had erected, captured several guns, a quantity of 
muskets and intrenching tools thrown away by the Bminese, 
and killed a large number of the enemy. 

During the day the enemy made repeated efforts to send 
fire-rafts down the river from above Kemmondine. These 
rafts were constructed of bamboos, upon which were placed 
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great numbers of earthenware pots filled wjtb petroleum. 
These rafl8 were skilfully constructed, and made in sections, 
so that when they drifted against an anchor-chain they 
would divide, those on each side swinging round, so as to 
envelop the ship on both sides with fire. The sailors from 
the sloops and gun-boats rowed up to meet the rafts, and 
although a heavy fire was kept up by the enemy from the 
jungles lining the banks, they succeeded in towing most of 
them safely to shore, while the rest grounded on a projecting 
spit off Eenunendine. 

So diligently did the Burmese work at all points through- 
out the day that by the afternoon their whole line of cir- 
cumvallation was covered with earth-works, behind which 
they lay entirely hidden from sight 

" If they could fight as well as they dig and build stock- 
ades," Sir A. Campbell remarked, " they would be one of 
the most formidable enemies in the world. No European 
army ever accomplished the work of intrenching themselves 
80 speedily as they have done. Their arrangements have 
been admirable; everything has been done without confusion, 
and each body has taken up the position allotted to it, as 
is evident by the fact that there is no gap in their lines. 
As to Bandoola's tactics, I cannot say so much for them. In 
the first place, he has divided his force into two parts, 
separated by a river, and incapable of helping each other. 
Id the next place, great as are his numbers, his lines are far 
too extended. Well, we will let them go on for a time, 
and then show them the mistake that they have committed." 

Major Sale's report of the intrenchments were, that they 
consisted of a long line of holes, each capable of contdning 
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two men. The earth was dug out on one aide bo aa to form 
a sort of cave. In this was a bed of straw or bruBfawood, on 
which one man could sleep while the other watched. Each 
hole contained a sufficient supply of rice, water, and even 
fuel for its inmates. One hue of these holes had been com- 
pleted and another was being di^.a short distance in 
advance. The Burmese do not relieve their men in the 
trenches; those who occupy the line first made remain 
there; fresh men dig and occupy the next line, and so the 
advance is continued until close to the work to be attacked. 
The system has the great advantage that a shetl falling into 
one of these holes only kjlls ite two occupants instead of 
destroying many, as it might do if it fell in a continuous 
trench. 

In the afternoon the genera) returned to Sangoon, leaving 
Stanley at the pagoda with ordera to ride down should 
there be any change of imporlanca In the evening a con- 
siderable force of Burmese issued from the jungle and pre- 
pared to intrench themselves near the north-east angle of 
the pagoda hilL Major Piper therefore took two companies 
of the 38th, and, descending the bill, drove the Burmese 
in confusion back to the jungle. 

In the morning it was found that the enemy had in- 
trenched themselves upon some high and open ground, 
within musket-shot of the north gate of the pagoda. It was 
separated from the gate by a large tank, but as their jingals 
and musketry were able from the point they occupied to 
sweep the plateau and the huts occupied by the troops, a 
party of the 38th and the 28th Madras Infantry went out and 
drove them ofi'. As soon, however, as our troops fell back 
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the Burmese reoccupied the position, and for the next few 
days a constant skirmishing went on at this point, while an 
artillery fire was maititained by the assailants and defenders 
along the whole line down to liangoon, and the enemy's 
batteries at Dalla kept up an incessant fire on the shipping. 
Kemmendine was attacked time after time, and many 
attempts made to launch fire-rafts down the river. 

The work was veiy harassing for the troops. Night and 
day they were expecting an attack in force, and there was 
a general feeling of delight when, on the evening of the 
4th, orders were issued for a general movement against the 
enemy. 

The latter had by this time brought the greater portion 
of their guns up from the jungle, and placed them in their 
ititrenchments, and it was therefore in the power of the 
British to strike a heavy blow. A division of the flotilla 
of gun-boata was ordered up the creek by the town. Those 
opened a heavy fire Upon the enemy's flank, thus attracting 
their attention to that point, and after the cannonade had 
continued for some little time the two columns of attack, 
the one eight hundred strong, under Major Sale, the other 
live hundred, under Major Walker of the Madras army, 
issued out. The latter was to attack the enemy facing the 
town, the former to force his way through the centre of the 
their position. He had with him a troop of horse that 
had landed only the previous day. Major Walker's force 
was the first to encounter the enemy. Their resistance 
was for a time obstinate. Major Walker and several other 
officers fell in the attack on the first line of intrenchmenta, 
but the soldiers carried it at the point of the bayonet, and 
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as the enemy broke and retreated, followed them bo hotly 
that the works in the rear fell into their hands with but 
slight opposition. 

Major Sale's column now began its attack on the enemy's 
centre. Here the resistance was more feeble, and, bursting 
through the enemy's lines, the British drove them before 
them in headlong flight Then, turning, they swept along 
the line of intrenchmonts, carrying all before them until 
they effected a junction with the other column, which was 
advancing to meet them. They then drove the Burmese 
from every part of their works into the jungle, leaving the 
ground behind them covered with dead and wounded. 
Except at the point first attacked by Major Walker, the 
resistance of the Burmese was very feeble, and the British 
loss inconsiderable, and a large number of guns, intrench- 
ing tools, and muskets fell into the hands of the victors. 
The next day Bandoola rallied the troops that had been 
driven from the plain, and gathered the greatest part of his 
force in the forest round the pagoda, where they continued 
to push forward their works with unabated energy. 

The British had a day of rest given them, and on the 
7th prepared to attack the enemy at this point. Four 
columns of attack were formed, composed of detachments 
drawn from all the corps of the army. In the morning a 
heavy cannonade was opened upon the jungle, the artillery 
being assisted by several heavy guns, which had with great 
labour been brought up by the sailors from the ships to the 
pagoda. The enemy returned it with a steady fire of light 
artillery, jingals, and musketry. While the firing was still 
going on the four columns were already in motion; one had 
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entered the jungle on the enetny'B loft, and another on the 
right One of the central columns advanced from the foot 
of the pagoda hill, vhile the 38th Eegiment descended the 
Btairo from the north gate, and advanced, one wing on each 
side of the tank, against the enemy's intrenchments on the 
high ground. As the four columns approached the enemy 
oiu* artillery fire ceased. The Burmese appeared for a 
moment bewildered at the sight of their foes advancing 
against them from so many directions, but they soon opened 
a very heavy fire upon the assailants, and kept it up with 
undiminished steadiness until our troops, advancing at the 
charge, dashed into their intrenchments, and drove them 
headlong before them into the thick forest behind, where 
pursuit, which would at any time have been difSoult, was 
now impossible, the troops, exhausted by their seven days' 
and nights' watching, being wholly incapable of following 
their active and lightly-armed enemies. 

There now remained but the force at Dalla to cope with, 
and in the evening a force composed of the 89th and 43rd 
Madras Infantry, under Colonel Parlby, embarked in boats. 
The night was dark, and the troops crossed unobserved. 
The alarm was not given until the British actually entered 
the intronchmenta and opened fire upon the enemy, who 
were sitting, unsuspicious of danger, round their fires. 
Scarcely any opposition was encountered, and the whole 
of the works, with the guns and the stores, were soon in 
our hands, while the enemy were flying towards the forest. 
In the actions during these three days the Burmese lost 
some 5000 men, 240 pieces of artillery of every kind, 
and a great number of muskets, and vast supplies of am- 
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munition, while the British had but 50 killed and 300 
wounded. 

Great numbers of Bandoola's men never rejoined the 
army, and the whole force was dispersed through the coun- 
tiy. Bandoola himself was retiring towards Don&bew with 
but a remnant of his army when he met considerable rein- 
forcements on their way to join him. During his operations 
he had left a reserve corps at the village of Kokein, four 
miles from the pagoda, and these had been busily intrench- 
ing the position, which commanded the road leading from 
Rangoon to Donabew. The ground was elevated, and on his 
arrival there Bandoola set his troops, now some 35,000 in 
number, to aid in the work In a marvellously short time 
the heights were completely stockaded with trunks of trees, 
and with a broad, deep ditch in front. Beyond this were 
lines of felled trees, their heads pointing outwards and each 
branch sharpened, forming a very fonnidable abattis, and, 
believing this to be impregnable, Bandoola awaited the 
attack of the British. 

As Boon as his army had been dispersed great numbers 
of deserters and of the inhabitants of the villages poured 
into Bangoon. With the deserten were mingled a good 
many of the troops sent in by Bandoola himself with in- 
structions to fire the town. In order to lull the suspicions 
of the British he caused a report to be spread that an im- 
perial commissioner from the court of Ava would arrive in 
the course of a few days to treat for terms of peace. 

The general, however, determined to attack Bandoola 
before the commissioner could arrive, as it was evident 
that better terms could be obtained after the total disper- 
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sion of the Burmese, than if their famous general remained, 
with 25,000 men, in a formidable position close at hand. 
He woe uneasy at the presence of so large a number of 
nativea in the town, and the precautions that had been 
taken against fire some time before were now redoubled. 
Were one to break out not only might the whole of the 
stores collected for the advance of the army be destroyed, 
but if Bandoola had bis force gathered in readiness at the 
edge of the jungle, he might take advantage of the con- 
fusion that would be caused by the fire, and rush forward 
to the attack of the town. Numbers of troops and of sailors 
from the fleet patrolled the streets in every direction at 
night, but, in spite of their efforts, a week after the retreat 
of Bandoola the dreaded cry of fire was raised. 

At a dozen points on the windward side of the town fires 
had been light«d by incendiaries, and as there was a brisk 
wind blowing the danger was extreme. The drums beat to 
arms along the whole of the Bntish lines. Orders had 
already been issued aa to what was to be done in such an 
emergency, and while a portion of the troops lined the 
trenches, the rest were marched at once to the town and 
fonned up between it and the jungle to repel any attack 
that might be made there, leaving the troops quartered 
in the town and the sailors of the fleet to battle with 
the flames. For a time it seemed as if the whole place 
would be swept away, but by levelling lines of huts and 
beating out the flames at the barrier so formed, their pro- 
gress was at length checked, but not until more than half 
the town had been destroyed. Fortunately this was the 
half farthest from the river, and with the exception of the 
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commisBariat stores for the supply of the troops of the 
Madras Presidency, the buildings containing the food, 
ammunition, and necessaries for the army escaped un- 
harmed. What had happened once might, however, happen 
again in spite of all precautions. The general therefore 
determined to attack Bandoola at once, as, were his force 
once scattered, the motive for these incendiary fires would 
cease to operate. 

The dilSculties were formidable. One or two light field- 
pieces could at the most be taken with the column. They 
would have to march by a narrow and winding foot- 
path through a thick forest, exposed at any moment to a 
desperate attack by the enemy. Moreover, it would be 
necessary to leave a strong force for the defence of Rangoon, 
as Bandoola would be sure to learn from his spies of the 
intended movement, and having with him men intimately 
acquainted with every forest track, could make a rush down 
upon the town during the absence of so many of ita de- 
fenders. 

The genera] felt it imperative, however, to attack without 
delay, and early on the morning of the 15th he moved out 
with a force of 1500 men against Kokein. They marched 
without molestatioQ through the forest, and on reaching its 
confines could see the truly formidable nature of the works 
that they were to attack. 

The moment they issued from the forest a dropping fire 
was opened upon them by parties of the enemy in flank 
and rear, and no time was lost in preparing for the assault. 

The 13th Light Infantry and the 18th Madras with GO cav- 
alry, under Brigadier-general Cotton, were ordered to move 
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roand the stockade and assault it on the left rear, while the 
rest of the troops, some 800 strong, with 100 cavalry undei- 
the general himself, were to attaek in front. The enemy's 
works consisted of a central intrenchmont connected witli 
two large intrenched stockades on its flank, but somewhat 
advanced in front of it. As soon as the force under General 
Cotton had gained its position in the rear of the enem;, a 
gun was flred, and the whole force moved forward to the 
assault. The Burmans r^ardod the attack by so insigni- 
ficant a force upon their works with such contempt that 
they did not for some time fire a shol^ but continued chant- 
ing a war-song, swaying themselves to its cadence, stamping 
and beating time with their hands on their breasts. This 
delay proved fatal to them. When they opened fire their 
assailants were already close to the ditch, and leaping down 
into this were sheltered from the fire of the defenders. 
Scaling-ladders were speedily placed, and the troops run- 
ning up them, leaped down into the intrenchment. 

Astounded at this sudden entry into the works they had 
deemed impregnable, the Burmese hesitated; and the assail- 
ants being joined by their comrades from behind, rushed 
impetuously upon the enemy. The column in the rear had 
greater difficulty, for they had several strong stockades to 
carry before they reached the central work, and lost four 
officers, and eight men killed, and forty-nine officers and 
men wounded, in the 13th Regiment alon& Fifteen minutes 
after the first shot was fired the whole of the works were 
in our possession, and the Burmese, who gathered in a con- 
fused mass, had been decimated by our volleys. They were 
now in full flight, many being cut down by the cavalry 
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before they reached the shelter of the voods. The BritUh 
troops marched back to Rangoon, while the Burmese re- 
treated to Donabev, leaving strong posts on the two rivers 
leading in that direction. 

Their retirement left it free to the country people to re- 
turn to Bangoon, and very large numbers came in, including 
very many of the villagers who had been forced to fight 
against us. All had alike suffered from famine and hard- 
ship, even the women had been compelled to labour in the 
work of stockading, and the sufferings of all had been 
terrible. The work of rebuilding the town began at once, 
and the wooden huts sprang up with great rapidity; marketo 
were opened, and in a short time supplies of fish, fruit, game, 
and vegetables poured in, sufficient not only for the native 
population, but to effect a most welcome change in the 
diet of the troops. As most of the natives were accustomed 
to the construction and management of boats, the work of 
preparing the flotilla, by which the troops were to proceed 
up the rivers, went on rapidly, and numbers of men were 
hired as servants and drivers for the commissariat, with 
which the force was very insufficiently supplied, as the natives 
of India of that class for the most part refused, on account 
of their caste prejudices, to engage themselves for service 
across the sea. Reinforcements arrived, and Rangoon, 
which but six weeks before presented a miserable and 
deserted appearance, was towards the beginning of Janaary 
a cheerful and bustling town. 

Preparations were being made in other quarters to assume 
the offensive. Some 3000 men were driving the Burmese 
out of Assam, and a force 7000 strong was marching from 
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Sylhet to oxpel them from Cachar and capture Manipur, 
while 1 1,000 men were aBsembled at Chittagong, and were 
advancing into Aracan with the intention of driving the 
Burmese from that province, and they meant if possible to 
cross the mountains and effect a junction with Sir Archibald 
Campbell's force. The first part of the operations were con- 
ducted with complete success, and Aracan wrested from 
Burma, but it was found impossible to perform the terrible 
journey across mountain and swamp or to afford any aid 
to the main expedition. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE ADVANCE. 

"ITTUILE the preparations for the advance were being 
' ' made, the general's aides-de-camp had been kept at 
work from morning until night. There were constant 
communications between the military and naval authorities, 
for the expedition was to be a mixed one. Transports were 
daily arriving with troops and stores, innumerable matters 
connected with the organization, both of the land and water 
transport required to be arranged, and the general himself 
was indefatigable in superintending every detail of the 
work It had been settled that the advance could not take 
place until the second week in February, as the roads would 
be impassable until that time, and the 11th was fixed for 
the commencement of operations. 

Upon the day after his arrival at Bangoon, Stanley had 
written a lettor to his undo, giving bim a brief account of 
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bis adveatures, and stating that be had been appointed one 
of the general's aides-de-camp. He said that be should of 
course be guided by his uncle's wishes, but that now that 
he had entered on the campaign as an officer, he should cer- 
tainly like to remain till the end, when be would at once 
resign bis commission and rejoin him. 

He sent this to bis uncle's agent at Calcutta, but received 
no answer until the end of December. After expressing bis 
delight at bearing that Stanley had not, as be bad supposed, 
been killed at Bamoo, but was now safe and well in the 
British camp, bo went on: 

" I only received your letter this morning, for I have been 
moving about from point to point, and owing to the falling 
off of trade, had no occasion to go to Calcutta until now, 
and was indeed astounded at finding your letter lying for 
me here, as they had not forwarded it, having no idea 
where I was, and knowing that tbe chance of any letter 
sent on reaching me was extremely small. By all means, 
lad, stop where you are; trade is improving again, for now 
that Bandoola'a army has marched away from Ramoo, the 
scare among the natives has pretty well subsided. Still, I 
can manage very well without you, and it will certainly be 
a great advantage to you to serve for a year in the army ; 
and to have been one of Campbell's aides4e-camp will be a 
feather in your cap, and will give you a good position at 
all the military stations. I am very glad now that I ab- 
stained from writing to your mother after the battle at 
Ramoa I thought it over and over, and concluded that it 
was just as well to leave the matter alone for a time; not 
(usee) M 
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that I had the slightest idea, or even a hope, that yon were 
alive, but because I thought that the cessation of letters 
from you would to some extent prepare her mind for the 
blow when it came. 

"It would be very improbable that she would see the 
gazette with the list of killed and wounded at Bamoo, and 
even if she did so, she would not associate the death of 
Ensign Brooke in any way with you. When we have been 
trading up country, there have been, once or twice, no means 
of sending off a letter for a couple of months, and there- 
fore she could not have begun to feel seriously anxious 
about you before she received your letter from Rangoon. 

"Every one says that you will not be able to advance until 
February, so that no doubt this letter will reach you long 
before you leave. I hear the losses have been vety heavy 
from fever, but I am not anxious about you on that score, 
for I think that you are thoroughly acclimatized. I am 
trying to gat a contract for the supply of a couple of thou- 
sand bullocks for the use of the army, and as I know all the 
country so well, from Chittagong to Sylhet, and can buy 
below Indian prices, I think that I shall not only get the 
contract, but make a very good thing of it, and it may lead 
to other matters." 

After this, Stanley was hardly surprised when in the 
last week of January his uncle walked into his quarters. 
After the first pleasure of meeting was over, Stanley 
said: 

" I suppose you have got the contract, unclet" 

" I have, lad. I have come down from Bamgur with six 
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dhows packed full. I have brought a thotuand head doirn, 
and directly T land them am going back for the remainder, 
which will be ready for me by the time I get there. I have 
gob bold of an uncommonly good fellow. He was eatabliihed 
B8 a small trader at Chittagong. Hi a buainess was ruined 
there, and he was glad to accept my offer of a berth, and 
be has turned out a very energetic and pushing fellow; 
he will come down with the next consignment. 1 myself 
am going to work my way up along the edge of the 
Tipperah forest, and shall pick up another thousand head 
by the time that I get to the Goomtee, and shall send them 
by water up to Sylhet, and then go up by land, picking up 
more on the way. I have a contract for five thousand, to 
be Bent in, a thousand a month, for tbe force that is to 
move against Manipur, while Johnson is to send another 
two thousand down here, so you see for the present the 
store business can wait. It is a good line that I have got 
into; I shall make a big profit out of it, and have hopes 
that it will be to some extent permanent^ for I can get 
the cattle so cheap in the interior, on tbe rivers we know, 
that I can ship them to Calcutta at lower terms than they 
can buy them in India, and I was aa mucb as told that if 
I carried out my present contracts satisfactorily I should 
get the supply of the troops there. Of course, that would 
not be a very great thing of itself, but as I could work it 
without trouble in connection with my own business, it 
would make a handsome addition to the profits." 

"But how about money, uncle 1" 

"That is all right, lad. I had no difficulty whatever in 
getting an advance at Calcutta on the strength of mv con- 
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tract and upon the guarantee of my agents, so that I am all 
rigbt in that respect." 

"I asked, uncle, becaiise I can let you have eighteen 
hundred pounds if you want them." 

Tom Pearson looked at him in astonishment: 

"Why, what on earth have you been ddng — robbing the 
treasury of the king of Aval" 

" No, uncle. I had a bag of gems given me by some 
Burmese bandits. When I got down hero I took a few of 
them to a merchant He advanced fifteen hundred rupees 
on them, and sent them to Buiragee, the jeweller at Madras, 
and BIX weeks afterwards he paid me another three thousand 
fire hundred. I sent up another batch, and last week I got 
an order from the jewellers for fifteen hundred pounds, bo 
that I have more than eighteen hundred in hand now, and 
I don't think that I have sent more than a third of the 
gems away." 

"Well, that is a piece of luck, Stanley! Why on earth 
did the biigands ^ve you the gemsl" 

" Well, uncle, they are things that, from what they told 
me, there is great difficulty and risk in trying to dispose of. 
They are a royal monopoly, and nobody daro buy them; or 
if they do will give next to nothing for tbem, because of the 
risk of the transaction, and because they know that the 
vendors are in a fix and must sell. Besides, there is a 
strong chance of their handing over anyone who ofiers such 
things to the authorities. That was one reason why they 
gave them to me. Then, too, they had made a good haul of 
merchandise which was to them a great deal more valuable, 
as there was no difficulty in disposing of it. Lastly, they 
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had taken a fancy to mc because I saved one of their com- 
rades' life — the man who showed you u^ here." 

" Well, lad, you shall tell me all about it this evening. 
I must be going down to the commissariat yard to arrange 
the landing of my beasts. I came straight to see you 
directly I landed. We dropped anchor here at daybreak," 

" I will go with you, uncle. I will run in and see the 
chief first and get leave off for the day. I have earned a 
holiday, for I have been at work pretty well morning, noon, 
and night for the last two months. You see I have not 
only the duties of aide-deniamp, but of interpreter, and 
have helped both the quartermaster's department and the 
commissariat in making their arrangements with the natives. 
I daresay I shall be able to help to huny your business on 
quicker than you would be able to get it done alone." 

The general at once granted Stanley leave, and he went 
with his uncle down to the commissariat office anU in- 
troduced him to the senior officer. 

" We shall be glad to do all in our power to help you, 
Mr. Pearson," the officer said. " We have been expecting 
your arrival for the last week. Of course, we heard from 
Calcutta that you had the contract for two thousand head; 
at least half of these were to be delivered by the tonth of 
Febniary. We were getting rather anxious about it The 
force will probably want to start before that time, and we 
shall have to victual both the land and water columns. Of 
course, I did not know that you were a relation of Mr. 
Brooke, or I should have mentioned to him that you were 
likely to come," 

" I should like to get off as soon as possible," Tom Pearson 
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said ; " for by the time that I get back to Bamgur the rest 
of the cattle will be in readiness for me." 

" I irill write you an order for four large boats at once. 
If you had come three weeks sooner you might have been 
kept waiting some days; but such a number of native craft 
have of late come down the rivers that we are enabled to get 
sufficient for our work." 

The officer gave him a note to the one in chai^ge of the 
landing arrangements. 

"It is lucky that you have come just at this moment," 
the latter said. " We have just made our last trip with the 
baggage of the 47th, and I have six boats disengaged. You 
may as well take them alL" 

The craft in question were some of tiiose that had been 
captured — ^unwieldy craft, that took fish and salt up the 
river. They were almost sis large as the dhows in which 
the Cbttle had been brought down, but drew very much less 
water. They were towed off to the dhows, one by one, by 
two captured war-canoes, each having thirty rowers. One 
was taken to each dhow, and the work of transhipping the 
cattle began at once. These were in good condition, for 
although closely packed they had been well supplied with 
food and water on the way down, and a herdsman with 
four men under him had been sent in each boat to take care 
of them, as Tom Pearson was very anxious that his first 
consignment should be reported upon favourably. The 
animals were all landed in the course of the afternoon, and 
with the acknowledgment of their receipt in excellent order, 
in his pocket, the contractor went off again with Stanley to 
his own dhow. 
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"I h&ve told them to have everything in readiness to 
drop down the river with the tide to-morrow moniing. It 
will tuTD just about sunriae. That is a rare bit of business, 
Stanley; and I doubt if a contractor ever got his work 
through ao quickly befora Of course it is principally 
due to you; they would never have pushed things through 
BO quickly had you not gone with me. I thought that 
very likely I might be detained here a week before I could 
get all the cattle on shore — and by that time, if aU goes 
well, I shall be at Bamgur again. Now we can have a 
comfortable evening's talk, which is very much better than 
my going to dine with you at mess, for there is a great deal 
to hear about, and I dare say that I can give you as good a 
dinner as we should have had on shore." 

"A good deal better," Stanley said. "Things have im- 
proved immensely during the last month, still our mesa cook 
is certainly not so good as your man; and, at any rate, the 
quiet of your cabin makes a very pleasant change after 
always sitting down with a large party." 

After dinner was over, Stanley (pive a full account of his 
adventures from the time that he was taken prisoner. 

"You have done wonderfully well for yourself, lad, 
wonderfuUy well Certainly when you picked up Burmese 
from my man we bad do idea that it was ever likely to turn 
out 80 useful. I thought that it would have been an assis- 
tance among the Mugs on the coast, and I had, too, some 
idea that the war might lead to the opening of a trade up 
the Irrawaddy; but it has turned out infinitely more useful 
than that If you could not have spoken Burmese Bandoola 
would never have thought of asking for you to be spared as 
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an interpreter, and if he had not done so you would hav« 
had your head chopped off at Ava. Of course that leopard 
business was the turning-point of your fortunes; but, though 
it haa turned out bo well, I must Bay that I hardly think 
that you were justified in risking your life in such a des- 
perate act for a native, who might, for aught you know, be 
already dead. Of course, it was a most gallant action, but 
the betting w»8 ten to one against your succeeding. How- 
ever, as it turned out, it was a fortunate business altogether. 
I don't say that you might not have made your way down 
to Bangoon unaided, but the odds would have been veiy 
heavily against it. However, these rubies were a windfall 
indeed." 

" Will you take the rest of them, uncle, and sell them at 
Calcutta — or shall I send them to Madras, or home Ul 
England)" 

"I will take them with me to Calcutta if you like, 
Stanley. I don't say that there are better men there than 
the one you sent to at Madras, but I think some of them 
do a larger business up country with the native princes, 
who don't care what they give for good gems. At any rate 
I will take them there and get them valued by an expert, 
and then try two or three of the leading firms and get their 
offers. If these are as high as the value put on them by 
the expert, I would send them to England through my 
agents, who would do the best they could for you." 

"For us, uncle. Of course it is all in the partnership 
business. You have just got some contracts that will pay 
well, and while you have been doing that I have been 
getting hold of these rubies.' 
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"I don't tliink that that ia fair, Stanley," his uncle said 
gravely. 

"It Beema to me perfectly fair; and, besides, the money 
put into the businesB will make a lot of difference, and will 
certainly pay me a great deal better than it would in any 
other way. I sent home £100 for ray mother directly the 
money came from Calcutta, and told her that I hoped to be 
able to send home at least aa much every year." 

" A good deal more, lad, if you like. I calculate theee 
contracts that I have got will bring in a pound a head, so 
that by the time that the war is over I hope to have cleared 
£8000, which will he about what you will make by your 
rubies, and when trade begins again we shall be in a posi- 
tion to do it on a big scale; but I still think that it will not 
be ftur to take that money." 

" Well, uncle, if you won't take it I certainly won't have 
anything to do with the money that you make while I am 
away, so please don't let us say anything more about it. 
Shall I give you that eighteen hundred now, or will you 
have an order upon the paymaster in Calcuttal" 

"That would be the best way, if you will have it so, lad. 
I have left money with Johnson at Ramgur for the next 
herd that is to come down here, and have orders frora my 
agent on their agenta at Dalla for those that I am going to 
buy for the Manipur column, so I don't want the money 
now, and suppose the dhow were to be lost going up, the 
cash might go with it. So do you get the order; you had 
better send it straight to Bothron, and tell him to collect it 
and credit it to my account. How long do you think that 
this business is going to lastl" 
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" It depends how far we have to go before the Burmese 
decide that they have had enough of it. At present the 
general hope la that as soon as we arrive at Frome they 
will give in; if they don't we may have to go up to Ava, 
and in that case we may not finish it until this time next 
year, for I suppose operations will have to come to a stop 
when the wet season begins again, and we could hardly 
reach Ava before that." 

"I expect some day we shall have to take the whole country, 
Stanley. You may frighten the court into submission when 
you approach the capital, but I fancy they will never keep to 
the terms that we shall insist upon, and that there will have 
to be another expedition. That is generally our way — it 
was BO at Mysore, it has been so in a dozen other places; 
when we have done all the work and have got thera at our 
mercy we give them comparatively easy terms. As soon 
as they recover from the effects of their defeat they set to 
work ^ain to prepare for another tussle, and then we have 
all the expense and loss of life to incur again, and then end 
by annexing their territory, which we might juat as well 
have done in the first place. It may be all very well to be 
lenient when one is dealing with a European enemy, but 
magnanimity does not pay when you have to do with 
Orientals, who don't care a rap for treaty engagements, and 
who always regard conceasions aa being simply a proof of 
weakness. There would not be half the difliculty in annex- 
ing Burma that there would be in the case of a large province 
in India, for all the towns, and most even of their villages, 
lie on rivers, and a couple of dozen gun-boats would suffice 
to keep the whole country in order. You will see that that 
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is what V6 fihall h&Te to do some daj, but it will cost UB 
two or three expeditions to do what might juBt as well be 
done Dow." 

" Well, uncle, it ia nearly twelve o'clock, and as I shall be 
on duty at ax, I think I had better be going. I wish that 
you could have stayed for another two or three days, and 
paid a visit to the pagoda and camps. I am very glad that 
I have had a sight of you again, though it's a very short 
one." 

" I should be glad to stay another day or two, Stanley, 
but it is really of importance for me to get down to Ramgur 
as soon as I can, and send Johnson off with the cattle, for 
I want to set about buying the herds for the other column 
as quickly as possible. I think i have left myself a fair 
margin of time, but there is nothing like promptitude in 
delivery, and I want to get a good name, for future business; 
and if this affair here is going to last another twelvemonth, 
regular supplies must be sent up, for aa beef is forbidden by 
the Burmese religion, they keep no cattle except for draught 
purposes, and the army must get their bullocks by sea." 

Five minutes later Stanley was rowed ashore. The next 
morning he accompanied the general, and went down to 
inspect the newly-arrived cattle. 

"They are a capital lot," he said to Stanley; "decidedly 
the best that we have had yet You see it is a good deal 
shorter voy^e from Bamgur than from either Calcutta or 
Madras, and the animals probably had a much shorter land 
journey before they were shipped. Then, too, as your uncle 
came down himself, they were no doubt much better looked 
after than usual on the voyage. However, I will take care 
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to mention when I write next to Calcutta that the cattle are 
far above the average, and I shall be gkd if they will arrange 
for such further supplies as .we may require, from the sam<t 
source." 

"Thank you, sir; that will be a great help to my uncle. 
Hitherto he has had very uphill work of it, though he was 
beginning to get on very well when the war put a stop to 
ttade ; he knows the whole coutitTy bo thoroughly that he can 
certainly buy up cattle at many places where no European 
trader save himself has ever penetrated." 

"No doubt, Brooke; and I hope for your sake that he 
will succeed well in this contracting business. He has cer- 
tainly made an excellent start, and as he is first in the field 
in the country between Assam and Bamgur he ought to 
make a good thing of this opportunity that has fallen in his 
way. I know that it takes a long time to build up a busi- 
ness, but when the foundation is laid, and a man is quick 
in taking advant^e of an opportunity, he can do as much 
in a year as he might do in twenty without it. Now, I am 
going over to the lines of the 47th, to see bow they have 
shaken down into them." 

This regiment had brought out tents, for, as every build- 
ing was already occupied, it waa necessary that they should 
be put under canvas. The general found that everything 
was arranged in order, and the encampment certainly pre- 
sented a pleasing contrast to the irregular and often 
crowded quarters of the troops who had passed the wet 
season there. The colonel and three of his officers dined 
with the general that evening, the party being made up of 
the military staff, including the two aides-de-camp. Two 
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days later, Stanley, ^th some of the other memberB of the 
staff, dined at the 47th mess. Stanley was introduced to 
several of the officers, and these were specially desirous of 
making his acquaintance, as they had learned that he bad 
been a prisoner at Ava, and could therefore tell them much 
more than they had hitherto learned of the country into 
which they were about to advance. Among them was a 
young lieutenant, also of the name of Brooke. Stanley had 
three weeks before attained the same rank; at the time 
that he was appointed to the 83rd there were already 
several death vacancies in the regiment, and disease and 
fighting had carried off six more officers, the whole of tfae 
ensigns had consequently obtained their step. At dinner 
he found himself placed next to his namesaka 

"It is curious our having the same name," the other re- 
marked as he sat down. " It is not a very common one." 

" No, I have not met anyone of the same name before," 
Stanley said. "Indeed, until the affair at Bamoo I was 
nearly three years trading with an uncle of mine up the 
rivers, and was not much in the way of falling in with white 
men. But, before that, I had been with my father in a 
good many stations in India, but I do not, as far aa I can 
remember, recollect meeting anyone of the same name." 
" Then your father was in the service too )" 
"Yes. He was a captain in the 15th Native Infantry." 
"Indeed," the other said in surprise. "Then we are 
connections. But I had no idea that Captain Brooke was 
ever married," 

"He was married just after he came out to India," 
Stanley said; "so it is likely enough that you would 
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never have heard of it. He died three yeare ago, aod mj 
mother and sietera are now in England. What is the con- 
nection between hb? I have never beard my father speak 
much of his family." 

"Your father waa a cousin of mine — second cousin, I think. 
I fancy there was some row between your grandfather and 
the rest of the family. I don't know anything about the 
right or wrongs of it, for it was of course many years before 
we were born; and I never heard of your father's existence 
until a fortnight before I left England. Then there were 
some inquiries made about the family owing to various 
deaths that took place in it. Do you know that your father 
was related, distAntly of course, to the Earl of ^etherleyl" 

"I do remember his mentioning it onca I know he said 
that it was a distant connection, and that he knew nothing 
whatever about the earl or his family." 

"Well, curiously enough, it is not so distant now," the 
other said. "I was a pretty distant connection of hisj 
he was childless, and the family generally don't seem to 
have been prolific. A good many of them died, and the 
result was, that the year before I left England, an uncle of 
mine succeeded to the title. He has no son, and my father 
was his next brother. My father died two years ago, and 
the result is that, to my astonishment, I found that I was 
next heir to the title. They wanted me to leave the army 
when my raiment was ordered out to India, but of courae 
I was not going to do that, for my aunt may die and my 
uncle marry again and have children. Besides, 1 was not 
going to leave anyhow just as the r^ment was ordered 
abroad and might see service. However, there was a great 
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buDtiiig by the Uwyera in the genealogies! tree, and I 
know it was decided that in case anything happened to 
me your father would have been the next heir had he 
been alire. I don't know whether any further inquiriea 
were made, or whether they ever ascertained that he had 
married. I don't euppoee there were, for of courae as long 
as I live the matter is of do importance. So that as things 
stand now, if a Burmese ballet puts an end to my career 
you are the next heir to the title." 

"You surprise me, indeed," Stanley said. "From the 
way my father spoke of the matter I am sure that be had 
not the slightest idea there was any hkelihood whatever 
that he would have any chance of succeeding to the title." 

" That I can well imagine, for it was not until a few years 
ago, when the deaths of several who stood between him and 
the succession occurred, that my uncle regarded his coming 
into it as a matter worth thinking about, and of course all 
our family stood between it and your father. However, as 
you see, we have dwindled away, and if I do not get safely 
through this business you are the next heir." 

" It is curious news to hear at a dinner in Burma," Stanley 
said thoughtfully. " At any rate, I can assure you honeetly 
that the news gives me no particular satisfaction. I suppose 
it would be a nice thing to come in for a peerage, but my 
proepecte out here are good. I have no intention of staying 
in the army afl«r the end of the war, and am really in 
partnership with my uncle, with whom I have been for the 
last three years in business, which is turning out very well 
I like the life, and have every chance of making enough to 
retire on, with ample means. Certainly I should not like 
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to come into the title by the death of anyone that I 
knew." 

"That is the fortune of war," the other said smiling. 
" We get our steps by death vacancies. We are sorry for 
the deaths, but the steps are not unwelcome. By the way, 
my name is Harry. 1 know that yours is Stanley. I vote 
that we call each Other by them. We are cousins, you 
know, and I suppose that as you are my heir, you must be 
my nearest male relation at present, so I vote that we call 
each other by our Christian names instead of Brookeing 
each other always." 

"I shall be very glad to do so," Stanley said cordially. 
" I hope that we shall be close friends as well as distant 
relations." 

Then, as there was a momentary lull in the conversa- 
tion, Harry raised his voice and said to the colonel: 

" A very curious thing has just happened, colonel. Brooke 
and myself have just discovered that we are cousins, and 
what is still more curious, that if anything happens to me 
he takes my place as next heir to my uncle, a fact of which 
he was entirely ignorant." 

"That is certainly & very curious coincidence, Brooke;- 
very singular. Then you have not met before!" 

" I did not even know of his existence, colonel, and hod 
indeed no idea that Captain Brooke, his father, had been 
married. The cousinship is a distant one, but there is no 
question whatever as to his being next in succession to my- 
self to the peerage." 

The discovery excited general interest, and quite turned 
the conversation for the time from the subject of the war 
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and of their approaching advance. After dinner vas 
finished many of the ofBcera gathered round 'Stanley 
asking him queationa abont the nature of the country, and 
hiB experienceB aa a captive in the hands of the Burmese. 
Presently Cktlonel Adair, who had also dined at the mesa, 
joined the group. 

"I suppose, Mr. Brooke," he said, "your newly-found 
cousin has told you about his adventure with the leopard." 

"No, colonel, he has not said anything about a leopard." 

"He ia grievously afflicted with modesty," the colonel 
went on, " and so I will tell it for him, for I think you 
ought to know that he is not only able to speak half a 
dozen languages, but that he is capable of doing deeds of 
exceptional gallantry. You can go and chat with the 
colonel, Brooke; he is anxious to hear your report as to the 
country, and I will be your trumpeter here." 

Stanley gladly moved away, and entered into conversa- 
tion with the colonel of the 47th, while Colonel Adair 
related his adventures with the leopard to his cousin and 
the officers standing round. 

" By Jove, that was a plucky thing 1 " Harry Brooke said 
admiringly. 

"It was indeedl" the colonel agreed, as similar exclama- 
tions went round the circle. "I don't think one man in a 
hundred would have attacked a, leopard with no weapon but 
a knife, except to save the life of a comrade; even then it 
would be a most desperate action. I have done a good 
deal of big-game shooting in India, but I am certain that 
nothing but a strong affection for a comrade in the grasp 
of a leopard would induce me to risk almost certain death 

{M2M) N 
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in the way yonr cousin did. We should nflver have 
heard of it if we had not got the details from the man he 
saved, and who- has since attached himself to him aa a ser- 
vant, and is the man who, as I daresay he did tell you, 
served as his companion and guide in making bis way down 
here. At any rate you see, Brooke, your cousin is an un- 
commonly fine young fellow, and you have reason to be 
proud of the relationship." 

" I feel so, colonel, and it is really a pleasure to know 
that, if one does go down, a thoroughly good fellow will 
benefit by it, instead of some unknown person who might 
be a very objectionable representative of the family." 

For the next three or four days the bustle of preparations 
went on, and on the fifth a detachment was sent up with 
a sloop and gun-boats to attack an advanced position of the 
enemy on the Lyne river. Although the 3000 Burmese, who 
were posted in a strong stockade, were supported by thii-ty- 
six guns, the works were carried by storm with little loss. 
The two branches of the Fellang or Rangoon River, by 
which the force were to advance gainst Donabew, were 
on the following day reconnoitred for some distance. A 
number of fire-ratts were destroyed, but the Burmese were 
too disheartened to offer any resistance. 

To the disappointment of the troops, the general was 
able to take with him only a limited force, for the diffi- 
culties of carriage were enormous, and as experience had 
shown that the country was likely to be deserted and de- 
vastated on their approach, it was therefore impossible for 
the bulk of the army to be taken on by land. 

There were other points, however, where the troops left 
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behind could be profitably employed; the capture of the 
important town of Bassein on the main branch of the Iira- 
waddy would open the river to the pass^ of our ehips, 
and put an entire Etop to the trade of Ava. 

The force told off for the advance against Donabew was 
divided into two columns. The first, 2400 strong, consisting 
of the 38th,41st, and 47th Regiments, three native battalions, 
the troop of body-guard, a battery of Bengal horse artillery, 
and part of the rocket company, was to march by land. 
The second column, which was to proceed by water, was 
1169 strong, and it consisted of the 89th Kegiment, the 10th 
Madras Europeans and 260 of the 18th Native Infantry, a 
body of dismounted artillery, and the rest of the rocket 
company. 

This force was commanded by Brigadier-general Cotton. 
It was to be carried in a flotilla of sixty -two boats, each armed 
with one or two guns, and the boats of all the ships of war at 
Eangoon under the command of Captain Alexander, B.N. 
Major Sale was, at the same time, to advance against 
Bassein with 600 men of the 13th Eegiment and the 12th 
Madras Native Infantry, with some artillery. After occu- 
pying the town he was to cross the country lying between 
the two main arms of the Irrawaddy, and to join the 
general's force near Donabew. The rest of the force — 
nearly 4000 men, chieSy native regiments and Europeans 
who had not as yet recovered sufBcient strength to take part 
in field operationa — was to remain at Rangoon, under 
Brigadier -general M'Creigh, who was to form a reserve 
column, in readiness to move as directed as soon as suffi- 
cient transport was collected 
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It was to the water force that the capture of Donabew 
waa intrusted, as it lay upon the opposite bank of the 
Irrawaddy, while the general's force was directed against 
Tharawa, at the junction of the two main branches of the 
river. Here they were to be joined by General Cotton's 
force after the capture of Donabew ; then, unless the court 
of Ava sued for peace, a united advance was to be made on 
the important town of Prome. 



CHAPTER XL 

DONABEW. 

STANLEY BROOKE did not accompany the land column, 
as the general said to him two days before, " I have been 
speaking with General Cotton, and he said that he should 
be glad if I would attach you to his staff until the force 
unites again. Not one of his stofF officers speaks Burmese, 
and although he has two or three interpreters with him, it 
will be better, if Bandoola sends in an officer offering to 
Burrcnder, that he should he met by a British officer. In 
the next place, it may be necessary for him to communicate 
with me, and assuredly, with your experience of the country, 
you would be able to get through better than any one else. 
I do not apprehend that there would be any great danger, 
for we know that every available fighting man has been 
impressed by Bandoola, and the passage of oiu: column will 
completely cow the villagers lying between us and the 
river. I suppose," he said with a smile, " that you have 
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no objection, aince it will eave you a long, and, I have no 
doubt, a very unpleasant march, and you will also obtain 
a view of the affaii-s at the etockades at Pellang and 
Donabew," 

The land column started on the 13th of February, tho 
water column on the Ifith, and the detachment for Daseein 
sailed on the following day. Stanley was deUghted at being 
appointed to accompany the boat column. The nmrch 
through the country would present no novelty to him, and 
it was probable that the land column vould encounter no 
serious resistance until, after being joined by General 
Cotton's force, it advanced against Prome. His horses 
went with those of General Cotton and his staff, under 
charge of the syce and Meinik. The one steam-boat kept 
at the start in rear of the great flotilla of boats, so that in 
case of any of them striking on a sand-bank, it could at once 
move to her assistance and pull her off. 

The scene was a very bright one, as in all upwards of a 
hundred craft of various sizes proceeded together. In front 
were half a dozen gun-boat^ next to these came the two 
sloops of war, followed by the rest of the boats, proceeding 
in irregular order. There was very little stream, for the 
rivers were now quite low, and although the flat country 
was still little more than a swamp, the rains in the hilb 
that supplied the main body of wator to them had long since 
ceased. The ships' boats were, of course, rowed by the blue- 
jackets. The other craft were, for the most part, manned 
by natives, though the soldiers on hoard occasionally lent a 
band. Two days after starting the boats destroyed three 
newly-erected stockades that were found unoccupied, and 
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on the 19th reached Pellang, where three veiy strong 
stockades had been erected. A battery waa thrown up 
next day, from which, aa well as from the steam-boat and 
sloops of war, shells were thrown into the stockade with 
such effect that two of the enemy's works were evacuated 
as soon as the troops took the offensive, and the main Pellang 
stockade was also abandoned without resistanca The two 
smaller works were destroyed, and a portion of the 18th 
Madras Infantry was left here to maintain communication 
with Rangoon. 

Od the 27th the flotilla entered the main stream, and the 
next day the advance came in sight of Donahew. It waa 
another fire days before the whole force was in position, 
for several of the most heavily laden craft stuck fast on 
the sand-banks at the fork of the river. The next day 
Donabew was summoned to surrender. Bandoola, who 
was at the head of 15,000 men, returned a refusal which 
was given in courteous terms, differing very widely from 
the bai^hty and peremptory language in which sll previous 
communications had been couched. The next day a party 
of the 89th landed on the low-lying ground between the 
main stockade and the river, and, in spite of the heavy fire, 
succeeded in oacertaioing the strength and nature of the 
defences. The main work was in the form of a parallelo- 
gram, about a mile long, and stood on ground rising above 
the general level, and fifty pieces of cannon of various 
sizes were in position on the river face. Two outworks, 
constructed of square beams of timber, with an outer ditch, 
and a thick abbatis, defended the southern face against 
an attack from an enemy landing below it. It was neces- 
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Baty to leave a strong guard on board the flotilla, lest an 
attack should be made by war-canoes and fire-rafte; the 
general, therefore, had not more Uian 600 men available for 
the assault 

Ab the enemy's guns completely commanded the river, it 
was necessary to land below it, and on the morning of the 
7th the troopa were disembarked, with two six-pounder guns 
and a rocket detachment Forming in two columns they 
advanced agtdnst the lower of the two covering stockades, 
and after an exchange of fire with the enemy rushed 
forward and forced an entrance into it, although the enemy 
resisted with more resolution than they bad for some time 
shown. 280 prisoners were taken, and the rest of the 
defenders fled to the second work. Two more guns and 
four mortars were landed and placed in poution, and after 
the stockades had been shelled for a short time, & Btorming 
party, under Captain Bose, advanced to the assault So 
heavy a fire was opened upon them that the little column 
was brought to a stand-still and forced to hll back, with the 
loss of ite commander and of Captain Cannon of the 89th, 
while moat of the seamen with the storming-party were 
either killed or wounded. 

This want of success against a mere outwork showed 
General Cotton that, with the small force at his disposal, 
it would be worse than useless to renew the attack, for were 
the outwork carried the loss would be so great that it 
would be hopeless to think of attacking Bandoola's main 
position. He therefore determined to abstain from further 
attack until reinforced. 

"Now, Mr. Brooke," he said, as soon as the troops had 
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been taken on bo&rd the boats again, "I must bring your 
services into requisition. This is just the contingency that 
we thought might possibly occur. I cannot advance up the 
river until Donabew is taken, and I cannot attack the place 
with the force at my command. Therefore I will at once 
write a despatch to Gioneral Campbell for you to carry. 
You will be accompanied by the two men of the body-guard 
who have come with me as orderUes. I shall have no use 
for them here, and three of you together need not fear any 
molestation from the few people remaining in their villages, 
and may be able to cut your way through any of the bands 
of deserters or beaten troops dispersed over the country." 

"Very well, general, I shall also take my Burman on 
my second charger ; he may be useful in getting news as to 
roads from the natives, who will as likely aa not fly into the 
jungle when they see us approaching. However, there is 
not much fear of our losing our way, as it will be along the 
river as far as Tharawa." 

A boat was at once sent off to the craft carrying the two 
orderlies, and the horses of the staff. As soon as the 
despatch was written, Stanley, after shaking hands with 
his companions, was also rowed to the horse-barge. This 
was, at a signal of the general, taken in tow by the steamer 
and piloted to the opposite bank. A boat sounding ahead 
presently found a spot where there was enough water for 
the barge to get alongside the bank. The horses were led 
ashore, and Stanley, the two troopers, and Meinik mounted. 

The Burmese are poor riders, but during the wet season 
Stanley had often taken Meinik on his spare horse when 
riding about in the camp, partly because he could trust 
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bim to look after the horses carefully, and in the second 
place to accustom him to ride on horseback so as to act, if 
required, as an orderly. Meinik was quite of opinion that 
there would be no risk whatever in passing thi-ough villages, 
but thought it probable that they might fall in with dis- 
banded troops, as it was known that the land column had, 
soon after starting, captured the fort of Mophi, and that 
its garrison, between two and three thousand strong, had 
taken to the jungle and dispersed, 

" Still, master," he said, " I don't think it likely that they 
will attack us. They will b« expecting no one, and we 
shall come upon them by surprise; then they will run into 
the bushes, thinking that you must have many more troops 
behind you. No, it is not likely that they will have many 
guns ; they would throw them away when they fled, partly 
to run faster through the forest, partly because moEt of 
them will be making off to the villages, hoping to lie con- 
cealed until the war is over; while if they had guns in their 
hands it would be known that they were deserters, and they 
might be seized and sent across the river to Bandoola or 
up to Promo." 

They rode some fifteen miles before dark, and then took 
up their quarters in a village. The few old men, women, 
and children inhabiting it fled at their approach; but when 
Meinik went to the edge of the jungle and shouted out 
loudly that they need not fear, for that no harm would be 
done to any of them, and good prices would be given for 
food, two or three returned, and, finding the statements 
to be true, one of them went into the jungle again and 
brought the others back. Fowls and eggs were brought into 
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the hut that Stanley occupied, and a good supply of grain 
for the horses was also purchased. Thus Stanley was able 
to avoid breaking into the small stock of provisions they had 
brought with them. The inhabitants of this part of Burma 
were a tribe known as Cariaos. They were the tillers of the 
soil, and were an industrious and hardy race. The country 
was BO rich that they not only raised sufficient for their 
own wants, but sent large supplies of grain and rice to Avel 
They were very heavily taxed, but, as a rule, were exempt 
from conscription. Nevertheless they had on the present 
occasion been forced to labour at the stockades, and in 
transporting food for the troops. 

Their forest villages were small. They consisted of little 
huts erected either in trees shorn of their branches, or upon 
very strong poles ; these abodes were only accessible by rough 
ladders, formed by nailing pieces of wood across the trees 
or polea This was absolutely necessary on account of the 
number of tigers that infested the forest The village where 
they had halted was, however, built upon the ground, but 
was surrounded by a strong stockade. The people assured 
Stanley that none of the fugitives from Mophi had come 
that way. 

There had, they said, been many after Bandoola's defeat, 
hut they had seen none of late. They declared that they had 
far greater fear of these than they had of the English, for 
that they plundered wherever they went, and if they could 
not obtain enough to satisfy their expectations, burnt the 
houses and often killed many of the inhabitants. The 
villagers volunteered to keep watch all night at the gate of 
the stockade, although they said that there was no fear of 
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anyone approaching, as strangers could not find their way 
through the forest in the dark; and even could they do so 
the fear of tigers would prevent them from making the 
attempt. Stanley agreed to pay some of them to watch, 
but ^Bo stationed one of hia own men as sentry, relieving 
him every three hours. An hour after they reached the 
village they saw one of the war-boat« rowing rapidly up the 
stream, and had no doubt that it was bearing a message 
from Bandoola, saying that he had repulsed the attack of 
the British. Beyond hearing the howling of tigers in the 
forest Stanley passed the night undisturbed, except when 
he went to change the sentry; Meinik took hia share of 
watching and Stanley himself relieved him an hour before 
daybreak. 

By the time the sun rose the horses had been fed and 
breakfast taken. After riding some miles the country 
became more open; cultivated fields succeeded the dense 
forest; the ground was higher, and little groups of huts 
could be seen wherever a small elevation rose above the 
general level The change was very welcome, for they 
were able to travel faster, and there was less chance of 
their coming suddenly upon a party of the disbanded troops. 
Presently, just as they reached a larger village than usual 
by the river bank, a thick smoke arose from one of the 
hotiBes, and they could hear female screams. 

"Come on!" Stanley shouted to the three men riding 
behind him. " See that your pistols are ready to hand, and 
draw your swords." 

This village was not, like the last, stockaded, being some 
miles away from the forest Aa they dashed into it they 
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saw some twenty Burmese. Two women lay dead in front 
of one house, and one of the men with a torch vas about 
to fire another. Absorbed in their own doings the Burmese 
did not notice the coming of the horsemen until the latter 
were close to them, then, with a cry of consternation, they 
turned to fly, but it was too kto. Stanley cut down the 
man who was about to fire the hut, and he and the others 
then fell upon the Burmans with aword and pistol. 8ix 
of them were killed, the rest were pursued, but dashing 
down to the river they plunged in, pistol shots being sent 
after them. Stanley remained on the bank until he saw 
that they had fairly started to cross the river, then he re- 
entered the vill^a Two or three frightened people came 
out from their hiding-places when Meinik shouted to them 
that all was safe. 

"They have all gone," he said, "you need not fear being 
disturbed by them again. See, there are six guns lying 
in the road, and you will find plenty of ammunition on 
those fellows that have fallen. There are some spears and 
swords, too. Of course you can do nothing if a number of 
these fellows come, but if there are only two or three, 
you and the women ought to be able to dispose of them. 
Now we must ride on." 

On the third day they arrived at Tharawa, and found 
that Sir A. Campbell, who had been assured by the natives 
that Bandoota had retreated, had continued bis march the 
day before. The place was so large that Stanley thought 
it unsafe for them to sleep there, and they rode on to a 
little village two miles away. Here they were received 
with great deference, the passage of the troops the day 
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before having profoundly impresaed the villagers. After 
waiting three houra to rest the horses, they again mounted, 
and, riding all night, arrived in the morning at YuadJt, a 
village twenty-siz miles from Tharawa, and found the force 
on the point of starting. 

" No bad news, I hope, Mr. Brooke t" the general said as 
he rode up to him. 

" I am sorry to say, sir, that my news is not good. Here 
is the brigadier's despatch." 

" This is unfortunate indeed," the general said when he 
had run his eye over the document. "Mr. Tollemache, 
please to ride along the line and say that the column is not 
to get into motion until further ordera." 

Colonel Adair and the other ofBcers of the staff had been 
on the point of mounting when Stanley rode up. The 
general called two or three of the senior officers to him. 

"Cotton can neither take Donabew nor get past it," he 
said " Here is his despatch. You see he has lost several 
officers and a good many men, and that in the assault on an 
out-lying work only. I am afraid that there is nothing for 
us to do but go back to his asslstanca" 

"I am afraid not, sir," Colonel Adair said. "Our sup- 
plies are running short already, and you see we decided 
upon filling up all the carts at Tharawa, where we made 
sure that we should be met by the boats. The country 
round here has been completely stripped, and it would be 
a very serious matter to endeavour to advance to Prome 
without supplies. Moreover, we might expect a much more 
serious resistance than we have bargained for. The news 
that Bandoola has repulsed his assailaiite — and you may be 
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sure that this has been exa^emted into a great rictoiy — 
will restore the spirit of the Burmese. It is evident that 
wo must turn back and finish off with Bandoola before we 
advance further." 

Orders were accordingly sent to the officers commanding 
the various corps that the column was to retrace its Bt«ps, 
and while they passed through the village, Stanley related 
in much greater detail than had been given in the despatch, 
the events of the attack and the nature of the defences at 
Donabew. 

The troops marched along with a cheerful mien. It was 
of course an annoyance to have to plod back along the road 
they had before traversed, but upon the other hand there 
was a general satisfaction that they were after all to take 
part in the capture of Bandoola's last stronghold. Colonel 
Adair rode on with the Uttle troop of cavalry. He was to 
push forward to Tharawa, and was to offer rewards to the 
natives there for every boat brought in. There was little 
doubt that many of the fishermen had hauled up their craft 
into clumps of bushes and brush-wood to prevent their 
being requisitioned by Bandoola, and although it was not 
likely that a large number would now be obtained, yet even 
if hut a dozen were found it would be of assistance. The 
rest of the force reached Tharawa on the following evening, 
with the exception of a party left to protect the slow-moving 
wagons. They found that nine canoes had been obtained, 
and that a considerable portion of the scanty population had 
been all day employed in cutting bamboos and timber for 
rafta. 

The next morning the troops were all engaged on the 
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same work, and in the conetniction of rafts, and at nightfall 
three hundred men of the 49th were taken across the river 
to the town of Henzada, in case Bandoola, on hearing of the 
preparations for croesing, should send a force to oppose the 
paBsag& It took four days' continuous labour to get the 
little aimy across, as it was necessary to make large timber 
taSU to carry the carts, horses and bullocks, guns and 
stores. Hearing that a force was posted some fifteen milee 
away to intercept the detachment that was marching from 
Bassein, Colonel Godwin with a party was sent off that 
night to endeavour to surprise it The Burmese, however, 
took the alarm before they were attacked, and scattered 
in all directions without firing a shot. The army marched 
along the right bank, and arrived before Donabew on the 
25th of March. Communications were opened with General 
Cotton's force below the town, and both divisions set to 
work to erect batteries. 

The Burmese made several sorties to interrupt the work, 
and one of these was accompanied by Bandoola's seventeen 
elephants. The troop of cavalry, horae artillery, and the 
rocket company charged close up to the elephants, and 
opened fire upon the howdahs filled with troops that ihey 
carried. In a short time most of these and the drivers 
were killed, and the elephants, many of which also had 
received wounds, dashed off into the jungle, while the in- 
fantry fled back into the stocktule, into which a discharge 
of shells and rockets was maintained all day. The next 
morning — the Ist of April — the mortar batteries were com- 
pleted, and these and others armed with light guns kept up 
a continuous fire into the enemy's camp. At daybreak on 
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the 2nd the heavy gnne of the breaching batteries aleo 
opened fire, and in a very short time the enemy wore seeo 
pouring out in the rear of their works and making their 
way into the jungle. As there had been no idea that they 
would so speedily evacuate the stockade, no preparations 
had been made for cutting them off, and the garrison 
therefore effected their escape with but little lose. 

The troops at once occupied the work, and found large 
stores of grain and ammunition there as well as a great 
number of guns. From some of the wounded Burmans it 
was ascertained that the evacuation of the fort was due 
to the death of Bandoola, who had been killed by the 
explosion of a shell while watching the operations from 
a look-out that had been erected for him at the top of a 
lofty tree. His death had caused the most profound depres- 
sion among the garrieon; their leaders in vain endeavoured 
to reanimate their courage, the opening of the fire with 
the heavy guns completed their discomfiture, and they fled 
without thought of resistance. Indeed, the greater part 
had stolen away during the night. 

A portion of the fleet had already passed up beyond the 
fort under a heavy fire, and the rest now came up. The 
supplies of grain were renewed, and a guard being left to 
hold the works, which would now serve as a base, the army 
again started up the river, the water column proceeding 
to Tharawa, the land force marching back to Henzada, 
whence they were carried across the river in the boats. 
Here the force was joined by the reserve column from 
Rangoon, consisting of several companies of the Boyals and 
the 28th Native Infantry, with a supply of elephants and 
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carriage cattle whicfa had arrived from Calcutta. On the 14th 
Yuadit was again readied. Ko opposition whatever was en- 
countered, indeed the whole country was deserted, the inhabi- 
tanta having been ordered away by the Burmese authoritiea 
aa soon as the fall of Donabew was known. When within 
four days' march of Prome, two native officials came in 
with a communication to the effect that the Burmese were 
ready to treat for peace. As it was known, however, that 
reinforcements were on their way down from Ava, it was 
evident that this was merely a pretext to gain time, and the 
general sent word that when he arrived at Prome he would 
be ready to open negotiations for peace. 

The country through which the army was now passing 
was very beautiful. In the far distance on the left the 
mountains of Aracan could be seen, while on the right the 
country was undulating, richly cultivated, and brohen by 
clumps of timber, with a background of the range of hills 
running along near the Pegu Elver. On the 24th the 
heights of Prome, eight miles away, were visible, and the 
flotilla could be seen lying at anchor a short distance below 
the town. Messengers came out that afternoon to endeavour 
to induce the general not to enter it, but a reply was sent 
that this was out of the question, that no harm would 
befall the inbabitanta, and that as soon as he entered, the 
general would be ready to receive any persons qualified to 
treat for peace. 

Some hours before daybreak the army marched forward, 

and by sunrise were close to the town. The position was 

found to be extremely strong. Every hill commanding the 

place had been fortified to the very summit, strong stockades 
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ran in everj directioii, and it was evident that a great 
number of men must have been engaged for a long time in 
attempting to render the place impregnable. 

Not a soldier, however, waa to be found. A native of 
the place presently met them with the news that the gov- 
ernor and troops had evacuated it, with the exception of & 
small pEurty who were firing the town. This stoiy was 
corroborated by wreaths of smoke rising at various points. 
The troops pressed forward at the top of their speed; on 
entering the town they found that the native population 
had all been forced to leave, and piling their arms, they 
set to work to extinguish the flames, which they did not, 
however, succeed in doing until nearly half the t«wn was 
destroyed. Fortunately the fire was checked before it 
reached the great magazines of grain and other stores for 
the army. 

The belief that the negotiations had been only pretexts 
to arrest the advance of the troops against the town untO 
the expected reinforcements arrived was confirmed by the 
natives, who presently came in from hiding-places where 
they had taken refuge until their army retired. They said 
that as soon as the news came of the fall of Donabew, fresh 
levies were ordered to be collected in every part of Upper 
Burma, while the whole population of the province had been 
employed in adding to the defences of the town, which had 
been already very strongly stockaded. 

It was a disappointment to the force, which had hoped 
that the occupation of Prome would bring about the sub- 
mission of the court of Ava, and enable them to be taken 
down the river in boats, and embark before the rainy season 
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again aet in. Neverthelesa the prospect of paaBUig that 
seaeoD at Prome yraa vastly more pleasant than if it had 
to be spent at Rangoon. They were now inland beyond 
the point where the rains were continuous. The town was 
situated on high ground, and the country round was open 
and healthy. Although for some little distance round the 
cattle bad been driven off and the villages destroyed, it was 
certain that flying columns would he able to bring in any 
amount of cattle before the wet season b^an. 

For a short time it was thought that the occupation of 
Prome would show the king and court that it was useless to 
continue the struggle any longer, but these hopes were dissi- 
pated when it was known that a further levy of 30,000 men 
had been called out The court, however, was apparently 
conscious that it« commands would no longer be obeyed 
with the alacrity before manifested. The early levies had 
obeyed the call with cheerfulness, beliering in their invinci- 
bility, and confident that they would return home laden 
with spoil, after driving, without difficulty, the audacious 
strangers into the sea. Things, however, had not turned 
out so. The troops that had left Ava in high spirits had 
been routed with very heavy losses. Their great general, 
Bandoola, had been killed, and fugitives from the army 
were scattered over the land, bearing with them reports of 
the extraordinary fighting powers of these white enemies, 
and of the hopelessness of attempting to resist them. The 
consequence was that in issuing the order for the new 
levy, a bounty of twenty pounds, which to t^e Burmana 
was a very large sum, was offered to each man who obeyed 
the call. 
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The first step on the part of the British general waa to 
send procIamationB through the country guaranteeing pro- 
tection to all, and inviting the popuhition to return to their 
towns and villages. The troops were employed in erecting, 
with the assistance of as much native labour as could be 
procured, comfortable huts outside the town, so that the 
natives on returning should find their homes unoccupied 
and untouched. It waa not long before this excellent policy 
had its due effect. As soon as those who first returned 
sent the news to their friends, the fugitives came out from 
their hiding-places in the forests in great numbers and re- 
turned to the city. Those whose homes were still stand- 
ing, settled down in them and resumed their ordinary 
avocations, just as if their native rulers were still in autho- 
rity, while those whose houses had been burned set to work, 
with a cheerfulness characteristic of their race, to re-erect 
their light wooden dwellings. 

So favourable were the reporte spread through the 
country of our conduct that in a short time the population 
of Prome was considerably larger than it had been before 
the advance of our army. Similar results were q>eedily 
manifest throughout the whole district below the town. 
From the great forest that covered more than half of it, the 
villagers poured out, driving before them herds of cattle, and 
in two or three months the country that had appeared a 
desert became filled with an industrious population. Order 
was established ; the local civil officers were again appointed 
to their former posts, but their powers of oppression and in- 
timidation were abrogated by the order that no punishment 
beyond a short term of imprisonment was to be inflicted on 
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any person whatever until the case had been brought before 
the British authorities, and soon the only fear entertained 
by the people of the rich district of the lower Iirawaddy 
was that the Britiefa troope would march away and leave 
them again to the oppression and tyranny of their former 
masters. 

The markets of Prome were abundantly supplied with 
food of all sorts, and as everything was liberally paid for 
any number of bullocks were obtainable; for although the 
Burmese are forbidden by their religion to kill cattle, and 
therefore keep them only for draught purposes, they had no 
objection to our killing them, or indeed to eat the meat 
when they could obtain it Labour of all kinds was abun- 
dant, and great numbers of canoes were constructed for the 
purpose of bringing up supplies from the villages on the 
river, and for the advance of the force at the end of the 
wet season. Until this set in in earnest, small bodies of 
troops marched through the forests, driving out the bands 
that infested them and plundered and killed the country 
people without mercy. The general's aides-de-camp had a 
busy time of it, being constantly employed in carrying 
orders to the towns and villages, in hearing complaints, 
and, in Stanley's case, entering into agreements for the 
purchase of cattle and grain. 

When in Prome he spent a good deal of bis spare time 
with his cousin, who, having bought a horse, frequently 
obtained leave to accompany him on his excursions on duty. 
A warm friendship had sprang up between them. Harry 
was two years older than Stanley, and bad been at Eton up 
to the time that he entered the army. He was, however, in 
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manner no older than hia cousin, whose work for the three 
years previous to the outbreak of the war bad rendered him 
graver and more manly than a Ufe spent among lads of his 
own age could have done. Meinik always accompanied 
Stanley wherever he went. He had now, to the latter's 
quiet amusement, modified his Burmese costume, making it 
look like that of soma of the whites, and indeed be would 
have passed without notice as one of the Goa-Portuguese 
mesa waiters in his suit of white nankeen. When riding, 
or on any service away from the headquarters camp, he 
was dressed in a suit of tough brown khaH which he had 
obtained from one of the traders at fiangoon. The coat 
difiered but little from that of the suit Stanley had handed 
over to him except that it was somewhat shorter and with- 
out the small shoulder cape, and in fact resembled closely 
the modern regimental tunic. Below he wore knee-breeches 
of the same material, with putiks or long bands of cloth, 
wound round and round the leg, and which possessed many 
advantages over gaiters. He still dung to the turban, but 
instead of being white, it was of the same colour as bis 
clothes, and was much larger than the Burroese turban. 

"Burmese are great fools," be often eaid to Stanley. 
"They think they know a great deal; they know nothing 
at all. They think they are great fighters; they are no 
good at fightini^ for one Englishman boits ten of them. 
Their government is no good — it keeps everyone very poor 
and miserable. You come here; you know nothing of the 
country, and yet you make everyone comfortable. We 
ride through the villages; we see every one rejoicdng that 
they are governed by the English, and hoping that the 
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English will never go away again. What do you think, 
air — will you stay here always! You have had much 
trouble to take the country j a great many people have 
been ill; a great many died. Now you have got it^ why 
should you go away again 1" 

"It ia quite certain that we shall not give it all up, 
Meinik. It has been, as yon say, a troublesome and very 
expensive business; and the farther the king obliges us to 
go up before he makes peace the more be will have to pay, 
either in money or territory. Of course I cannot say what 
the terms of peace will be; but I should think that very 
likely we shall hold the country from the sea up to here, 
with Aracan and a strip along the sea-coast of Tenasaerim." 

" That will be good," Meinik said. " I shall never go out- 
side the English land again. There will be plenty to do, 
and a great trade on the river; every one will he happy 
and contented. I should be a fool to go back to Upper 
Burma, where they would chop off my head if they knew 
that I had been down to fiaogoon when the English were 
there." 



CHAPTER XIL 

HARRT OARRISD OFF. 

EAKLY in September Stanley was sent to purchase oatUe 
from some of the villaf;ea near the foot of the hills, 
and at the same time to make inquiries as to the movements 
of a lai^e band of marauders who had been making raids 
in that neighbourhood. He had with him four troopers of 
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the body-guard ; Hany Brooke accompanied him. Although 
from the healthier situation of Prome the amount of illness 
during the wet season did not approach that which had 
been suffered at Rangoon, a great many men were in hos- 
pital, and there were many deaths. Hatry had had a 
sharp attack of fever, and as he had now recovered to a 
certain extent, the medical officer of his regiment strongly 
recommended that he should have a change; and he there- 
fore without difficulty obtained his colonel's leave to accom- 
pany Stanley, aS the ground would be much higher than 
that on the river, and the mere fact of getting away from a 
camp where so many deaths took place every day would in 
itself be of great value. 

Stanley's daily journeys were not likely to be long ones, 
as he had instructions to stop at all villages, and to see how 
things were going on, and whether the people had any 
complaints to make of oppression and exaction by their 
local authorities. 

"It is a tremendous pull your being able to speak the 
language, Stanley," Harry said. " If it hadn't been for that, 
you would have been stuck at Prome like the rest of us. 
Instead of that you are always about, and you look as fresh 
and healthy as if you were at a hill station in India." 

" YcB, it has been an immense advantage to me in all 
ways. Of course I should never have got my staff appoint- 
ment if it had not been for that. By the way, I have not 
told you that while you were down with the fever the 
gazette containing the confirmation of my appointment by 
the general and the notic« of my commission, dated on the 
day of my appointment, came out. I had quite a lump 
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aiim to draw, for although I have been paid as interpreter 
all along, the paymaster made a difficulty about ray pay as a 
subaltern until I vas gazetted regularly ; so I have quite a 
large sum coming to me on my pay and allOTrances. I don't 
know how you stand for cash, but if you are short at all I 
can let you have anything that you want" 

" I have got really more than I know what to do with, 
Stanley. I bought an uncommonly good native horse, as 
you know, six weeks ago, and I am going to ride him for 
the first time now, but, really, that is almost the firet 
penny that I have spent since we left Eangoon. There is 
nothing to buy here except food, and of course that is a 
mess business. I had an idea that this was a rich country, 
but so far one has seen nothing in the way of rich dress 
materials, or shawls, or carpets, or jewelry that one could 
send home as presents. Why, in India I was always being 
tempted ; but here it is certainly the useful rather than the 
ornamental that meets the eye. 

"I saw some nice things at Ava; but, of course, all the 
upper classes bolted as we came up the country, and the 
traders in rich goods did the aame. Are you going to take 
a servant with you, Harryl I don't think that there is any 
occasion to do so, for Meinik can look after us both well 
enough." 

"Yes, I am thinking of taking my native, the man I 
hired just after I got here. He is a very good fellow, and 
made himself very useful while I was ill. I picked up a 
iat for him yesterday for a few rupees. I know that your 
man would do very well for us both; but, sometimes, when 
you make a village your head-quarters and ride to visit 
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Others from it, I may not feel well enough to go with you, 
and then he would come in very handy, for he haa picked 
up a good many worda of English. Your man is getting on 
very well that way." 

"Yea; he was some time before he began, for, of course, 
he had no occasion for itj but now that he has t^en to 
what he considers an English costume, and has made up his 
mind that he will never settle down again under a Burmese 
government, he has been trying hard to pick up the language. 
I found that it was rather a nuisance at first, when, instead 
of telling him what was wanted in his own language, I had 
to toll him in English, and then translate it for him. How- 
ever, he does understand a good deal now, and whenever 
he has nothing else to do he is talking with the soldiera 
Of course, from his riding about so much with me, he is 
pretty well known nowj and as he is a good-tempered, 
merry fellow he makes himself at home with them, and if 
the campaign lasts another six months I think he will speak 
very fair English." 

"I fancy that you will have to make up your mind that 
he is a permanency, Stanley ; I am sure he intends to follow 
you wherever yon go, whether it is to England, India, or 
anywhere else." 

"I sha'n't be sorry for that, Harry; cei'tainly not as long 
as I am out here. In the first place he is really a very 
handy fellow, and ready to make himself useful in any way; 
then there is no doubt that he is greatly attached to me, 
and would go throi^h fire and water for ma. A man of 
that sort is invaluable to anyone knocking about as I shall 
be when the war is over and I take up trading agaia His 
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only fault is that he is really too anziouB to do things for 
me. Of course when I am ou duty there is nothing much 
he can do, bat if I am sitting in a room he will squat for 
hours in the corner and watch me; if my cheroot gets low 
there he is with a fresh one and a light in a moment; 
if I drop my handkerchief or a pen, there he ia with it, 
before I have time to stoop Sometimes I have really to 
invent errands to send him on, so as to give him something 
to do for me. I own that I have nob contemplated what 
position he would occupy if I go trading, but I quite re- 
cognize that he will go with me, and that he would become 
a portion of my establishment, even if that establishment 
consisted only of himself. Will you be ready to start at 
four in the momingt The sun ia tremendously hot now on 
the daya between the rain; at any rate it will be much 
better for you, till you get your strength, to travel in the 
eool of the morning or in the evening." 

" I shall be ready. I vrill be round here with my servant 
by that hour. By the way, what shall I bring with met" 

"Nothing at all; I shall take a couple of chickens and 
some bread and coffee and sugar, and a bottle of brandy for 
emergencies; but we shall have no difficulty in getting food 
in the villages. The troopers will only carry their day's 
rations with them; after that I always act as mess caterer, 
and chai^ expenses when I get back here." 

Accordingly the next morning they started at four o'clock. 
Stanley insisted that Harry should ride his second horse 
for the present^ as his own, having been six weeks without 
exercise, and fed very much better than it had been accus- 
tomed to, was in much too high spirits to be pleasant for an 
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invalid. Meinik, therefore, took Harry's, and the latter 
rode beside his couain, whose horse had had abundant 
ezerciae, and was well content to canter quietly along by 
the side of his companion. By the end of ten days Hany 
had picked up some of his strength; they now reached a 
vilkge which Stanley decided to use as bis head-quarters 
for a few days, while be made excursions to other places 
within a day's ride. It was a good place for a halt, standing 
as it did at some height on the hills, where the air was 
much cooler at night than in the flat country. It was sur- 
rounded by a clearing of about a hundred acres in extent^ 
planted with cacao-trees, pepper, and many kinds of vege- 
tables. 

"ThiB is delightful!" Harry said, as they sat in front of 
the hut that had been cleared for them and looked over the 
plain. " It must be twenty degrees cooler here than it was at 
Prome. I think I shall do nothing to-morrow, Stanley, 
but just sit here and enjoy myself. I know it is very 
lazy, for I am feeling quite myself again; still, after ten 
days' riding I do think tJiat it will be pleasant to have a 
day's rest." 

"Do, by all means," Stanley said. "I think you had 
better stay here for the three days that we shall remain. 
Your man is a very good cook, and there is no lack 
of food. Those chickens we had just now were excellent, 
and the people have promised to bring in some game to- 
morrow. There are plenty of snakes, too, and you lose a 
good deal, I can assure you, by turning up your nose at 
them. They are just as good as eels, as Meinik cooks them, 
stewed with a blade of cinnamon and some hot peppers. I 
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cannot see that they can be a bit more objectionable to eat 
than eels; indeed, for anything one knows, the eel may bare 
been feasting on a drowned man the day before he waa caught, 
while the snakes only take a meal once a week or so, and 
then only a small bird of some kind." 

"I dare say that you are quite right, Stanley, and I own 
that the dishes your man turns out look tempting; but I 
cannot bring myself to try, at any rate as long as I can get 
anything else to eat If I knew that it was a case of snake 
or nothing I would tiy it, but till then I prefer sticking to 
birds and beasts." 

The next morning Stanley rode off with two of his escort 
and Meinik, who declined altogether to be left behind. 

"No, master," he said, "there is never any saying when 
you may want me, and what should I ever say to myself if 
misfortune were to come to you and I were not to be there 1" 

Stanley had a long day's work. As a rule the villagers 
had few complaints to make, but at the place he went to on 
this occasion the head-man had been behaving as in the old 
times, and Stanley had to listen to a long series of com- 
plaints on bebalf of the villagers. The case was fully 
proved both as to extortion and ill-treatment. Stanley at 
once deprived the man of his office, and called upon the 
villagers to assemble and elect another in his place. 

" If you are not satisfied," he said to the fellow, "you 
can go to Prome and appeal to the general there; but I 
warn you that if you do you must give notice to the vil- 
lagers of your intention, so that they may, if they choose, 
send two or three of their number to repeat the evidence 
that they have given me. I have noted this fully down. 
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and I can tell you that the general, when he reads it, will 
be much more likely to order you a sound flogging than to 
reinstate you in your office," 

It was dusk when Stanley arriTed within two miles of 
the viUim;e where he had left Harry. Meinik, who was 
riding just behind him, brought his horse up alongside. 

"Do you see that, eir) There is a light in the Bky. It 
is just over where the Tillage is. 1 am afraid there is a fire 
there." 

"You are right, Meinik. I hope nothing has gone 
wrong," He touched his horae with his heel, and rode on 
at a gallop. He became more and more anxious as he ap- 
proached the village. No flames eould be seen leaping up, 
but there was a dull glow in tbe sky. Aa he rode into the 
clearing he reined up his horse in dismay. A number of 
glowing embers alone marked the place where the village 
had stood, and no figures were to be seen moving about. 

" There has been foul play, Meinik. Get ready for action, 
men," he said to the two troopers, and they dashed forward 
at a gallop. Two or three little groups of people were sitting 
in an attitude of deep dejection by tbe remains of their 
houses. 

"What has happened)" Stanley shouted as he rode up. 

" The robbers have been here, and have slaiu many and 
burned the village." 

" Where ia my friend I" 

"They have carried him off, my lord; or at least we can- 
not find his body. His servant and one of the soldiers are 
lying dead, but of the other soldier and the officer there 
are no signs." 
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"Thie 18 terriblel" Btanley exclaimed. "Tell me exactly 
how it happened." 

"It was four honra ago, my lord. The robbers came 
suddenly out from the plantation and fell upon the people. 
Many they killed at once, but many also have escaped as 
we did, by running in among the plantations, and so into 
the forest We heard the firing of guns for a little time, 
then ererything was silent, and we knew that the robbers 
were searching the houses. Half an hour later smoke rose 
in many places, and then flames; tiien after a time all was 
quiet. A boy crept up among the bushes, and came back 
with the news that they had all gone. Then we came out 
again. Twenty-three of our people had been killed, and 
eight carried ofi*, at least we cannot find the bodies; the 
white officer and one of his soldiers hare gone also." 

"Which way did they go)" 

"The tracks show that they went up the hilL Most 
likely they will have gone to Toungoo if they have gone to 
any town at all; but indeed we think they have taken the 
prisoners to get a reward for them." 

Stanley had thrown himself off his horse as he rode up, 
and he stood for some time silently leaning against it 
Then he said to Meinik: 

"Picket the horses, and then come and have a talk 
with me." Then he turned to the two troopers: "There is 
nothing to be done now," he said. " You had better look 
about and see what you can find in the way of food, and 
then get a grave dug for your comrade and another for Mr. 
Brooke's servant" 

The two Mahommedan troopera saluted, and led their 
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horses away. Meinik, after picketing the animals, re- 
turned to Stanley, but, aeeiog that die latter was pacing up 
and down and evidently not disposed to speak, he went 
away. There were a good many fowls walking about in a 
bewildered way near the huta. They had been away as 
usual searching for food in the plantations and fields vhen 
the robber band arrived, and on their return home at dusk 
had found everything changed. A boy at once caught and 
killed two of these, plucked them and brought them to 
Meinik, who, getting some embers from the fires, cut the 
fowl? in two and put them on to roast. A few minutes 
sufficed to cook them. As soon as they were ready Meinik 
took them to Stanley. 

" You must eat, master," he said. " You have had nothing 
since we started this morning, and sorrow alone makes a 
poor supper. You will want to do something, I know, and 
will need all your strength." 

" You are right, Meinik. Yes, give me one of them, and 
take the other one yourself, and while we eat, we can talk. 
Of course I must make an effort to rescue my cousin from 
the bands of this band." 

" Yes, master, I knew that you would do that." 

"Did you ask how many there were of them, Meinik T" 

" Some say forty, some say sixty." 

"If we knew where they are now, and could come up 
to them, we might manage to get them off while the robbers 
were asleep." 

Meinik shook his head. " They are sure to keep a strict 
guard over a white officer," be said; "but if we rushed in 
and shouted and fired pistols they might all run away," 
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"I am afraid not, MeiDik. There might be & scare for a 
minute, but directly they saw that there were only two of 
lu they would turn and kill ub. Your people are brave 
enough; they may feel that they cannot stand against our 
troops owing to our discipline, but they fight bravely hand- 
to-hand However, we don't know exactly which way they 
have gone, and it would be hopeless to search for them in 
the forest during the darkness. What should they go to 
Toungoo for)" 

" I have been thinking it over, master, and it seems to me 
that many of them may belong there or to the villages near. 
They may not dare return to their homes, because they 
are afraid that they would be punished for having left the 
army, and would certainly be sent off again to it. Now 
they may think that if they go back with a white officer 
and soldier, and tell some story of having beaten a great 
many English, they will be rewarded, and may even be able 
to remain some time in their homes before they are sent off, 
or they may be ordered to march with their prisoners to 
Ava, where they would get still more reward. I can see no 
other reason for their carrying off the officer." 

"I think very likely that is so, Meinik. Anyhow we 
are more likely to rescue my cousin at Toungoo than we 
should be while on the road. It would be next to impos- 
sible to find them among all the hills and trees, and even 
if we did come upon them at nighty and could creep into 
the midst of them, we might find that my cousin is too 
severely wounded to travel, for, as there was a fight, it is 
almost certain he must have been wounded before he was 
captured. Therefore, I think it is best to make straight 
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for Toungoa How man; miles ta it from here, do 70a 
think!" 

Meinili went over to the natives and asked the question. 
"About forty-five miles, they say; very bad travelling; all 
mountains, but ten miles to the north is a road that nuu 
straight there." 

"Then ve had better follow that, Meinik. In this 
broken country and forest we should be losing our way 
continually." 

" How will you go, masterl On horse or foott" 

"We will go on horseback as far as we can; we are not 
likely to meet people travelling along the road at present 
Another thing is that, if we can get the horses as near the 
town as possible, they would be very useful, for if Mr. 
Brooke has been wounded badly he may not be able to walk 
far. You do not know whether the country near the town 
is open or whether the forests approach it closely." 

The natives were again applied to. 

" It is a rich country there, they say, and well cultivated 
for five or six miles round the town." 

"I wiU go and have a talk with them presently. It 
will, of course, be necessary for me to disguise myself 
again." 

Meinik nodded. "Yes, you must do that, master." 

" Do you think that we can get two or throe man to go 
with us from here!" 

"If you will pay them, master, no doubt they will be 
ready to go. They are well content with the white rulera. 
They find that they are not oppressed, and everything is 
paid for, and that the white officers treat them kindly and 
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well. They have Iwt many ttimga in this affair to-day, and 
would be glad to earn a little money. How many would 
you like to havel" 

" Four or five, Meinik. I don't exactly know at present 
what there would be for them to do, but they could help 
to make firea and keep watch while we are doing sontething; 
at aoy rate, they may be useful Of, course I shall get the 
trooper out too if I can. Very likely they will be confined 
t(^ether, uid if we rescue one we can of course rescue the 
other. Now I most do some writing. Get me a torch of 
some sort and I will do it while you are speaking to the 
natives," 

Stanley always carried a note-book and pen and ink to 
take down statements and complaints as he rode about. 
He now sat down and wrote an account of what had taken 
place during his absence. 

" We had no previona news of the existence of the band," 
he went on, "and the natives themselvee had certainly 
no fear of any attack being imminent. Had I thought 
that there was the slightest risk I shoidd not have made the 
village my head-quarters, or have left Mr. Brooke there with 
only his servant and two troopers. I regret the matter 
most deeply, and am about to set off to Toungoo vrith my 
nian. I shall, of course, go in disguise, and shall make 
every endeavour to free my cousin. I trust, general, that 
you will grant me leave tor this purpose. I am, of coarse, 
unable to say how long it may take me; but, however long, 
I shall persevere until I learn that my cousin is dead or 
until I am myself killed. I trust that in starting at once, 
on the assumption that you will grant me leave, I am not 
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committing a breacli of duty. But if bo, and you feel that 
you cannot, under the circumstances in which you are 
placed, grant leave to an officer to be absent on private 
business, I inclose a formal resignation of my commission, 
staling why I feel myself constrained, even in the preseDce of 
the enemy, to endeavour to rescue my cousin from the band 
that has carried him off. At any rate, it could not be said 
that I resigned in order to shirk danger. I sent off, two 
days ago, by one of the natives here, a report of my pro- 
ceedings up to that date, and have now the honour to inclose 
the notes I took of my investigations to-day into the conduct 
of the head-man of Pilboora, and my reasons for depriving 
him of his office. I shall leave the two troopers of my 
escort here, with orders to remain until either I return, or 
they receive instructions from Prome. I am taking a few 
of the villagers with me. Should an}rthiag occur to me 
at Toungoo they will bring back the news to the troopers, 
and I shall leave inatructionB with them to carry it at 
onco to you. If I find that Mr. Brooke has been sent on 
to Ava I shall, of course, follow and endeavour to effect hie 
rescue on the road. As it is possible, general, that I may 
not have another opportunity of thanking you for the 
many kindnesses that you have shown me, allow me to do 
so most heartily now," 

When Stanley had concluded the letter, and written the 
paper offering his resignation and giving his reasons for so 
doing, he called Meinik to him. 

"Well, Meinik, have you found men willing to go with 
us)" 

"Yes, master, I have got five men; two of them know 
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Toungoo well All are stout fellows. I offered them the 
terms that you mentioned, fifty ounces o( silver to each man 
if you succeeded by their aid in rescuing the officer. They 
were delighted at the offer, which would enable them to 
replace everything that they have lost. I told them, of 
course, that if it were necessary to fight they would have 
to do so, and that as many of their countrymen were 
enlisted as gun-lascars and in other occupations with the 
English, and are of course exposed to the attacks of their 
countrymen, tbej would only be doing what others have 
been willing to do. They said that they were ready enough 
to fight You were the government now, and you were a 
good government, and they would fight for you; and, be- 
sides, as the officer was carried off from their village it waa 
their duty to help to get him back. One of them said, 'These 
men who attacked us are Burmese soldiers. As they attack 
us there is no reason why we should not attack them.' So 
I think, master, that you can count upon theuL The Bur- 
mese have always been fond of fighting, because fighting 
means booty; the troops don't want to fight any more, 
because they get no booty, and a number of them are killed. 
But now that the villagers have been forced to go to the 
war gainst their will, and have been plundered and many 
killed by Burmese soldiers, they are quite ready to take 
sides with you. Three of them have had wives or children 
killed to-day, and that makes them full of fight." 

" Well, you had better tell them to cook at once food 
for two or three days. At four o'clock they are to start 
through the forest to the road you spoke of. We will set out 
at the same time on horseback, but we shall have to make 
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a detour, so they will be on the road before we ara Tell 
them when they get there to stop until we come up." 

" Yes, master. It ia a good thing that I rode your second 
horse yesterday instead of Mr. Brooke's animal," 

"Yea, he is worth a good deal more than the other, 
Meioih, and I should certainly have been sorry to lose hint" 

" One of the men who is going with us says that he knows 
of the ruiuB of an old temple eight or nine miles this side 
of Toungoo, and that this would be a good place for us to 
leave our horaes. It is very very old, one of those built 
by tho people who lived in the land before we came to it, 
and the Burmans do not like to go near it, so that there 
would be no fear of our being disturbed there. Even these 
men do not much like going there, but I told them that no 
•vil spirits would come where white men were." 

" It is rather far off, Meinik, but as you say the country 
is cultivated for some distance round the town, we shall 
certainly have to leave our horses some six or seven nules 
away, and two or three miles will not make much differmice. 
We can put on our disguises there. You had better bake a 
couple of boys to look after the horses while we are away." 

"They would not sleep there at night," Meinik said 
doubtfully. " I don't think the men would either, if you 
were not there," 

"That would not matter, Meinik, if, as you say, there ia 
no fear of anyone else going there." 

"Certainly, no one else will go there at night, master." 

" At any rate if you can get two boys to go we may as 
well take them. They might go there in the day and feed 
and water the horses, and sleep some distance away at night." 
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Meinik found two boys sixteen years old, who said that 
they would go with them, and at the hour i^eed on Stan- 
ley and Meinik started on horseback. They descended the 
hill to the plain at its foot, and, turning to the right, rode 
for some ten or twelve miles, when they struck into the 
road, and following this at an easy pace they came in the 
course of another hour upon the party of yillagerfi sitting 
by the roadside. The sun was just rising, and they travelled 
for three hours without meeting anyone; then they drew 
off into the wood at a point where a small stream crossed 
the road, and, after eating a meal, and giving a good feed 
to the horses, lay down to sleep till the heat of the day 
abated, the natives, who were all armed with spears and 
■words, keeping watch by turns. At four o'clock they 
started again, and at ten approached the spot where, in 
the depth of the wood, lay the temple. The man who 
knew its position declared, however, that he could not 
find it at night. Stanley had no doubt that he waa 
really afraid to go there, but as he did not wish to press 
them against their will, he said carelessly that it made 
no difference if they halted there or close by the road, and, 
a fire being speedily lit, they bivouacked round it Meinik 
had procured tii& necessary dyes from a village, and Stan- 
ley was again stained, and covered with tattoo marks, as 
before, 

"What am I to do about your hair, masterl" he asked. 
"It will never do for you to go like this," 

Stanley had not thought of this point, and for a time 
was completely at a loss. His own hair was now short and 
coold not possibly be turned up. 
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"The only thing that I can see," he said after a long 
pause, " is for you and the men each to cut ofT a lock of hair 
from the top of your heads where it vill not show. The 
six locks would be ample; but I don't see how you are to 
fasten it below the turban." 

"There are berries we can get wax from," Meinik said. 
"We boil them in water, aod the wax floats at the top. 
With that, master, we could fasten the hair in among yours, 
BO that it would look all right." 

The men had all laughed at the proposal, but willingly 
consented to part with a poi-tion of their hair. Meiuik 
therefore proceeded to stain Stanley's close crop black, and 
the first thing in the morning the boys went out, soon re- 
turning with a quantity of berries. Some water was poured 
over them in an earthenware pot and placed over the fire, 
and in half an hour a thick scum of oil gathered on the 
surface. Meinik skimmed it off as fast aa it formed, and 
as it cooled it solidified into a tenacious mass somewhat 
resembling cobblers' wax. The six locks of hair had already 
been cut off, and the ends were smeared with the wax and 
worked in among Stanley's ovti hair; then a little of the 
hot wax was nibbed in, and the men all declared that no one 
would notice anything peculiar in his appearance. The long 
tresses were curled round at the top of the head and a ring 
of musUn tied round. The Burmans were immensely amused 
at the transformation that had been wrought in Stanley's 
ai^iearance, and followed him through the wood to the 
temple without any signs of nervousness. 

The ruins were extensive. A considerable portion of the 
building had been hewn out of the face of a precipitous 
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rock in the manner of some Hindoo temples; and it was 
evident that it had been the work of a people more closely 
allied b> the Indian race than to the Tartar or Chinese 
people, from whom the Burmese sprung. Uncouth figures 
were sculptured on the walls. At these the Burmese looked 
with some awe, but as Stanley laughed and joked over them, 
they soon recovered their ustml demeanour. 

" I am a great deal more afraid of tigers than of ghosts," 
Stanley said, "a deserted place like this is just the sort 
of spot they would be likely to be in. At any rata, if these 
caves do not go any further into the hill, and there are no 
signs of their doing so, it may be hoped that the tigers have 
their superstitions about it too. At any rate, it will be a good 
thing to pile a great quantity of firewood at the entrance; 
and I think one of you had better stay here with the boys. 
They and the horses would be a great deal safer here, with 
a fire burning, than they would be in the woods, where a 
tiger might pounce upon them at any moment As to this 
folly about spirits, it is only old women's chatter." 

The Burmese talked among themselves, and one of the 
men finally agreed to stay with the boys. An hour was 
spent in gathering a pile of brushwood and logs, and the 
man said that he and the two boys would gather plenty 
more during the day. They were, at four o'clock, to take 
the horses down to the river, a mile distant, and let them 
drink their fill. They had brought with them a large bag 
of grain, which had been carried by the men, a quantity of 
plantains, and some fowls. Therefore, the party that were 
to remain would be well provided. Moreover, in collecting 
the wood a score of snakes had been killed. Some of 
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these and a chicken had been cooking while they were at 
work, fmd as soon as this waa eaten they started for the 
town. When they came within a mile of it Stanley entered 
a plantation of fruit-trees, and Meinik and the four men 
went on. They returned in two hours with the news 
that a party of ten men had arrived in the town on the 
previous day with two prisoners. One, a coloured man, had 
been able to walk; the other, a white man, had been carried 
in on a litter. They had both been lodged in the jail. 

By this time the conduct of the En^ish towards the natives 
at Bangoon and the territory they occupied had had one good 
effect Signally as they had been defeated by them, the 
Burmese had lost their individual hatred of the strangers. 
They knew that their wounded and prisoners always received 
kind treatment at their hands; and although the court of 
Ava remained as arrogant and bigoted as ever, the people 
in Lower Buraia bad learned to respect their invaders, and 
the few prisoners they had taken received much better 
treatment tJian those who had been captured at the com- 
mencement of the war. 

As soon as it was dusk Stanley went with Meinik into 
the town. It was a place of considerable size, with build- 
ings at least equal to those at Prome. Toungoo had formed 
part of the kingdom of Pegu before it had been subdued by 
the Burmese. The peculiar and characteristic facial outline 
of the latter was here much less strongly marked, and in 
many cases entirely absent ; so Stanley felt that, even in day- 
light, he would pass without attracting any attention. The 
prison was surrounded by a strong and high bamboo fence, 
and in the space inclosed by this were eight or ten dwellings 
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of the ususl wooden construction. A dozen armed men 
were seated by a fire in the yard, and two Gentries were 
carelesBly leaning againat the gate. 

" There should he no difficulty in getting in there with 
two rope-ladders — one to olimb up with, and one to drop 
on the other side," Stanley said. "You may he sure that 
most of the guard go to aleep at night. The first thing to 
ascertain is which house the prisoners are kept in, and in 
the second place how my cousin is going on. Wo can do 
nothing until he is able to walk for a short distance. Let 
us move rouod to the other side of the inclosure. It may 
be that a senby is posted at their door." 

On getting to the other side and looking through the 
crevices between the bamboos, t^ey could make out two 
figures squatted by the door of one of the houses, and had 
no doubt that this was the one in which Barry Brooke was 
oonfined. 

"Now, Meinik, the first thing is for you to go and buy 
a rope. When the place gets quite quiet we will make a 
loop and throw it over the top of tJie palisade behind that 
hut, then I will climb up and let myself down inside, and 
then crawl up to the hut and see what is going on diere. 
If my cousin is alone I will endeavour to speak to bim, but 
of course there may be a guard inside as well as at the 
door. If he is very ill there will probably be a light." 

"Let me go, master I" 

"No, Meinik, I would rather go myself. I shall he able 
to judge how ha is if I can catch a sight of him." 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

PREPARINQ A RKBCU£. 

STANLEY remained wbere he was until Meinik returned 
in half an hour with the rope. Stanley made a loop 
at one end, and then knotted it at diBtances of about a foot 
apart to enable him to climb it more easily. Then they 
waited until the guard-fire burnt down low, and most of 
the men went ofT into a hut & few yards distant, three only 
remaining talking before the fire. Then Stanley moved 
round to the other side of the palisade, and, choosing a spot 
immediately behind the hut where the sentries were posted, 
threw up the rope. It needed many attempts before the 
loop caught at the top of one of the bamboos. As soon as 
it did so, ho climbed up. He found that the position was 
an exceedingly unpleasant one. The bamboos were all so 
cut that each of tbem terminated in three spikes, and so 
impossible was it to cross this that he had to slip down 
the rope again. On telling Meinik what was the matter, 
the latter at once took off his garment, and folded it up 
into a roll two feet long. 

" If you lay that on the top, master, you will be able to 
cross." 

This time Stanley had Uttle difficulty. On reaching the 
top ho laid the roll on the bamboo spikes, and was able 
to raise himself on to it and sit there, while he pulled up 
the rope and dropped it on the insida Descending, he at 
once began to crawl towards the hut As he had seen before 
climbing, a light was burning within, and the window was 
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at the back of the house. This was but some twenty 
yards from l^e palisade, and when he reached it he stood 
up and cautiously looked in. The Indian trooper was seated 
in a chair asleep, without hia tunic. One arm was bandaged, 
and a blood-stained cloth was wrapped round his head. On 
a bamboo pallet, with a dark rug thrown over it, was 
another figure. The lamp on the wall gave too feeble a 
light for Stanley to be able to make out whether the figure 
lying there was Harry, but he had no doubt that it was so. la 
a low tone he said, in Hindustani, "Wake up, man!" The 
soldier moved a litUe. Stanley repeated the words in a 
somewhat louder tone, and the trooper sprang to his feet, 
and looked round in a bewildered way. 

"Come to the window," Stanley said; "it is I, your 
officer." 

The man's glance turned to the window; but, surprised 
at seeing a Burmese peasant, as he supposed, instead of the 
ofScer, he stood hesitating. 

" Come on," Stanley said. " I am Lieutenant Brooke." 

The soldier recognized the voice, drew himself up, made 
the military salute, and then stepped to the window. 

"I have come," Stanley said, "to try and rescue Lieu- 
tenant Brooke and yourself. I have some friends without. 
How is het" 

" He is very ill, sir. He is badly woimded, and is un- 
conscious. Sometimes he lies for hours without moving, 
sometimes he talks to himself, but as I cannot understand 
the language I know not what he says; but sometimes he 
certainly calls upon you. He uses your name often. I do 
what I can for him, but it is very little. I bathe his fore- 
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head with water, and pour it betveen his lipe. Of course 
he can eat nothing, but I keep the watw my rice ia boiled 
in, and when it is cool give it him to drink. There is some 
strength in it." 

"Then nothing can be dona at present," Stanley said. 
" To-morrow night I will bring some fruit. Yon can squeeze 
the juice of some limee into a little water, and give it to 
him. There is nothing better for fever. As soon as he is 
well enough for us to get him through the palisades, we will 
have a litter ready for him, and carry him off; but nothing 
can be done until then. How are you treatedf 

" They give me plenty of rice, sahib, and I am at liberty 
to go out into the court-yard in the daytime, and now that 
I know that you are near I shall have tio fear. I have been 
expecting that they would send me to Ava, where, no 
doubt^ they would kill me; but I have thought most that 
if they were to send me away from here, and there was no 
one to look after the sahib, he would surely die." 

At Ais moment Stanley felt a hand roughly placed on 
his shoulder. Turning round, he straok out with all his 
strength full in a man's face, and he fell like a log. 

"If they ask you who was here," be said hastily to the 
trooper, " say that you know not who it was. A Burmese 
came and spoke to you, but of course you thought that he 
was one of the guard." 

Then he ran to the rope, climbed up, and as he got over 
pulled it up, and threw it down to Meinik, as he thought 
that there might be some difficulty in shaking it off from 
the bamboo, then he dropped to the ground, bringing down 
the pad with him. 
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"Did you kill him, master I " Meinik asked as they hurried 
away. " I was watching the window and saw you talking 
to someone inside; then I saw a mau suddenly come into 
the light and put his hand upon you, and saw you turn 
round, and he fell without a sound being heard." 

"There is no fear of his being killed, Meinik. 1 simply 
hit him hard, and he went down, I have no doubt, stunned. 
It is unfortunate, but though they may set extra guards tor 
a time I think they will not believe the man's story; of at 
any rate will suppose that it was only one of the guud, 
who, not being able to sleep, wandered round there and 
looked into the hut from behind. The worst of it is that 
I am afraid that there is no chance of my being able to take 
my cousin some limes and other fruit to-morrow night, as I 
said I would. He is very ill, and quite unconscious." 

"That is vary bad, master; I will try and take him in 
some fruit to-morrow. If they won't let me in I will wateh 
outside the gates, and when one of the guard comes out 
will take him aside, and I have no doubt that for a small 
bribe he will cany in the fruit and give it to the trooper. 
I wonder that they put thent into that hut with the window 
at the back." 

" I don't suppose they would have done so if my cousin 
had not been so ill that it was evident that he could not for 
some time attempt to escape." 

They joined the villagers outside Uie town, and telling 
them that there was nothing to do that night, returned to 
the temple. They found the man and the two boys sitting 
by a great fire, but shivering with terror. 

" What is the matter 1" Stanley asked. 
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" The spirits have been making all eorta of noises outeide, 
and there are other noises at the end of the cave, close to 
the horses." 

Stanley took a brand and vent over to them. They were 
both munching their grain quietly. 

"Well, you see the horses are not frightened; so you 
may be sure that whatever were the noises you heard, there 
was nothing unnatural about them. What w«re they 
likeV 

The question was not answered, for at that moment a 
sound like a loud deep sigh was heard overhead. The 
natives started back, and even Stanley felt for a moment 
uncomfortable. 

"It is only the wind," he said. "There must be some 
opening above there, and the wind makes a noise in it just 
as it does in a chimney. We will see all about it io the 
morning. Now as to the noises outside." 

"They were wailing cries," the man said. 

" Pooh ! they must have been tigers or leopards, or per- 
haps only wild-cats. No doubt they smelt you and the 
horses, but were too much afraid of the fire to come any 
nearer. Why, you must have heard tigers often enough to 
know their cries." 

"I thought myself that they were tigers," the man said 
rather shamefacedly, " but the boys said they were certain 
that they were not, and I was not sure myself one way or 
the other." 

Sitting down by the Gre, Stanley told the men the exact 
position of the prisoners, and said that he feared it would 
be altogether impossible to get Harry out for the present. 
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"I would give anything to have him here," he said; "but 
it would be imposaibls to get him over the palisade." 

"We might cut through it, master," Meinik said; "with 
a sharp saw we could cut a hole big enough in an hour 
to cany his litter out. The only thing is, we could not get 
his bed throi^h that window," 

"We might get over that by making a narrow litter," 
Stanley said, "and lifting him from the bed on to it. The 
difficulty would be, what to do with him when we got him 
out; as to carrying him any distance in his present state it 
would be out of the question; besides, the guard are sure to 
be vigilant for some considerable time. I think that the 
best plan would be for you all to go back to your village 
to-morrow, taking the horses with you, and for one of you 
to come over every other day for orders. Then there would 
be no occasion for anyone to watch the horses; they cer- 
tainly will be of no use to us at present, for it will be weeks 
before my cousin is strong enough to ride. Meinik and I 
will take up our abode dose to the edge of the forest, for that 
will save us some four or five miles' walk each day. The 
first thing in the morning you shall go with me and choose 
a spot, so that you may both know where to find us. Two 
of you have got axes, and we will make a shelter in a tree, 
BO as to be able to sleep without fear of tigers when we go 
out there, though I dare say that we shall generally sleep 
near the town. However, one or other of us will always 
be at the spot at mid-day on the days when you are to 
meet us. Now that I think of it, two of you may as well 
stay at the shelter for the present while the other three 
and the two boys go home. Then there will be no occft- 

(MW) ij 
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sion to take the long journey so often. When we do get 
my cousin out we shall have to take up our abode for a timo 
either here or in the forest, until be is well euough to bear 
the journey." 

In the morning Stanley closely examined the roof of the 
cave, but could see no opening to account for the noise that 
he had heard. He had, however, no doubt that one ex- 
isted somewhere. He left a man with the two boys in 
charge of the horses, and went with the others until they 
approached the edge of the forest They kept along 
within the treea for half a mile, so that any fire they might 
light would be unseen by people travelling along the road. 
The men considered thia precaution needless, as they 
declared that no one would venture to pass along it after 
nightfall, partly owing to the fear of tigers, and portly to 
the vicinity of the temple. A suitable tree was soon fixed 
on, and the Burmese, now in their element, ascended it by 
driving in pegs at distances of two feet apart. Once among 
the high branches they lopped off all small boughs that 
would be in the way, and then, descending, cut a number 
of poles and many lengths of tough creeper, and with these 
they constrocted a platform among the higher branches, 
and on it erected a sort of arbour, amply su£Scient to hold 
four or fire people lying down. This arbour would hardly 
be noticed even by persons searching, as it was to a great 
ext«nt hidden by the foliage beneath it. Stanley told 
Meinik that they had better buy some rope for a ladder, 
and take out the pegs, as these might catch the eye of a 
pasaer-by, and cause him to make a close search aboTti 

Ab soon as the work was finished two of the men went 
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back to the temple to start at once for home with their 
companion, the boya, and the horsea. Stanley had brought 
with him his pistols, the two horse blankets, and other things 
that might be useful, and when these were stored above, 
he, with Meinik and the two men, went towards the town. 
He stopped, as before, a short distance outside. Just as it 
was dusk the men returned carrying the rope that Meinik 
had bought, and a store of food. With these they were 
sent to the shelter, and Stanley entered the town, where 
he met Meinik. 

" I haTe sent in the fruit," the latter said ; " I had no 
difficulty about it, I told the first soldier who came out 
after I had bought it that I came from the village where 
the white officer had been captured by the bandits. He 
had been very bind to us all, and aa we knew that he had 
been carried off badly wounded, I had come over to get 
some fruit for him, but I found that they would not let me 
in at the gata I said I would give an ounce of silver to 
him if be would band the things to the prisoner for me. 
He said at once that he would do so. He bad heard that 
the whites always treated theur wounded prisoners very 
well, and that there would be no difficulty about it, for that 
there was a window at the back of the hut where be was 
lying and he could easily pass things in there without any- 
one noticing it. If the prisoner was, as I said, a good man, 
it was only right that he should be helped. I told him that 
I should look out for him, and might want him to do the 
same aaother day. I think that he was an honest fellow, 
and night have passed the fruit in even without a reward. 
Still, everyone is glad to earn a little money. He told me 
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that a Btrange thing had happened last night. One of hia 
comrades had declared that he had found a giant standing 
at the windoT where the prisoner was. He put his hand 
upon him when he was struck down by lightning. No one 
would have believed his tale at all if it had not been that 
his nose was brokea The other prisoner had been ques- 
tioned, but as he did not understand Burmese, they could 
learn nothing from him. Two guards were in future to be 
placed at the back of the houee as well as in the front." 

"That part of the business is bad, Meinik." 

"I dare say we shall be able to bribe them, master. You 
may be sure that most of them are eager to get back to 
their own villages, and for a few ounces of silver they would 
be glad enough to help us and then to make their escape 
and go off to their homes. The man I saw to-day might 
find one among them ready to do so with him, especially 
if their homes happened to be on the other side of the hills : 
and there would then be no chance of their being seized 
and sent back again by their head-man. The sentry would 
only have to let us know what night he woidd arrange for 
them both to be on guard together behind the hut; then 
we should be able to manage it welL" 

" It would be a capital plan that, Meinik, if it could be 
arranged. Well, it is a great comfort to know that the fruit 
has got in safely; the limes especially will be a great help 
to my cousin. Next time you see the man you must try 
and get him to find out how he is going on." 

For a fortnight Stanley remained in the forest. Meinik 
met the soldier every other day, and sent in fruit, and at 
the end of the ten days he heard that the prisoner had re- 
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covered his Benses. It was aaid that as bood as he was well 
enough to move he was to be sent to Ava. 

"Now you had hotter begin to sound the man as to his 
willingness to aid him to escape." 

"I have very little doubt about it, master, for I have 
already learned that his homo is on the other side of the 
hilla. He went down with Bandoola, and returned after 
his defeat with a number of others, travelling up the bank 
of the Pegu river. If they had not had their military chief 
with them they would have started straight for home. But 
they were marched here, and have been kept on duty in the 
town ever since. He has heard how well off the people are 
on the other side of the hills under English rule; so I feel 
sure that he will be glad to escape if he sees a chance of 
getting off." 

"That is good. In the first place, let him know that the 
other English officer who was at the village with the one they 
captured, had said that he would be ready to pay well any- 
one who would aid in his escape. If he says that he would 
willingly do bo if he also could get away, tell him that one 
man would be of no use, but that if he could get another to 
join him, so that they could both go on guard together 
beliind the house, it could be managed. But say that, in 
the first place, I must myself speak to the white officer, and 
learnezactly how heis, and whether he can endure a journey 
as far as this tree or the temple — whichever we may decide 
upon as best When I have seen him I will send for the 
other men from the village. I am in no hurry to get him 
away, for the longer he stays quiet the better. But at any 
moment the governor may decide that he is sufficiently 
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recovered to be carried, and may send him off to Ava under 
a atcong escort Therefore, although we will put off moving 
him as long as possible, we must not run the risk of his 
being sent away." 

Four days later Meinik said that the man had arranged 
with another to join him, and that both would be on duty 
behind the hut that evening between nine and midnight. 
Accordingly at ten o'clock Stanley arrived with Meinik and 
the two villagers at the palisade. Meinik had insisted upon 
accompanying him to the hut. 

"" I believe that the man is to be trusted, master, indeed 
I am sure he is, but I do not know the second man. He 
may have pretended to accept the offer only on purpose to 
betray bis comrade, and to obtain honour and reward for 
preventii^ the escape of the white man. Therefore, I must 
be with you in case you are attacked. Our other two men 
may be useful to give the alarm if a party is sent round to 
cut us off." 

Stanley, who had brought a horse blanket with him to 
lay on the top of the palisade, was the first to drop into 
the incloeure. Meinik followed him closely. Nothing had 
been said to the guard as to the white officer, of whom 
Meinik had spoken, being himself of the party, and Stanley 
had purposely left his pistols behind him lest he should be 
tempted to use them. In case he was attacked he carried a 
spear and a long Burmese knife. Meinik had begged to be 
allowed to go forward first, while Stanley remained by the 
rope. He pointed out that some change might possibly 
have been made and that other men might have been 
placed on sentry. 
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"I know you, master," he said; "if you got thore, and 
found two strangers, and they attacked you, you would 
fight; then they would give the alarm, and others would 
come up before you could croas the palisade. I shall steal 
up; when I am close I ehall make a noise like the hiss of a 
snake. If my men are both there they will repeat the sound. 
If they are not, and ono comes forward to look for and kill 
the snake, I shall slay him before he has time to utter a 
sound. If the other runs forward at the sound of his fall 
I shall kill him also. II no alarm is given you can come 
forward and speak to your cousin. If there is an alarm 
you must climb the rope. They will not know which way 
I have run, and I shall have plenty of time to get over the 
palisade and pull up the rope; then they will think that the 
guards have been killed by some of their comrades." 

" I hope no such misfortune will happen," Stanley said 
gravely, "for there would then be no chance whatever of 
our getting him away. He would probably be moved to 
some other place, and our one hope would be that we 
might rescue him on the road, which would be a di£Bcult 
matter indeed if he were sent, as he certainly would be, 
under a strong escort However, your plan is no doubt 
the best, for if I were killed or captured there would be an 
end of any chance of his being rescued." 

Meinik crawled forward, and in a minute or two Stanley 
heard a low hissing sound, followed by two others. He 
walked forward a step or two to meet Meinik as he came 
back. 

"It is all right, master; you can go on fearlessly." 
Meinik returned with him to the window and posted him- 
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self outeide, atanding in the shadow, while Staule; stepped 
in through the opea casement^ which, indeed, was provided 
only with a shutter, outside. This would ordinarily have 
been cloeed; but owing to the illness of the prisoner and 
the strong desire of the governor that he should live to be 
sent to Ava, it had been opened to allow a free passage of 
air. The trooper sprui^ from his couch as Stanley made 
a slight sound before attempting to enter, but Stanley said 
in Hindustani, "Silence! it is I, — Mr. Brooke." 

The trooper stared doubtfully at the dark, tattooed, half- 
naked figure. 

"It is I, Runkoor, but I am di^^uised. I was like this 
when I spoke to you through the window a fortnight since, 
but you could not then see my figure. Are you awake^ 
Harry!" he asked in English, as he approached the pallet 

" Yes, I am awake; at least I think bo. Is it really you, 
Stanley)" 

"It is I, sure enough, man," Stanley replied, as he pressed 
the thin hands of the invalid. " Did not Runkoor tell yon 
that I had been here before 1" 

But Harry had broken down altogether; the surprise and 
delight was too much for him in his weak state. 

" Of course," Stanley went on quietly, " I knew that he 
could not speak English, but I thought that he might make 
signs." 

"He did make a sign. Each time he gave me fruit, he 
said 'Sahib Brooke', pointed outside, and waved his arms 
about, but I could not make bead or tail of what he meant. 
Why he should keep on repeating my name each time he 
gave me the fruit was a complete puzzle for me; as to the 
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fligns that he made it Beemed to me that he had gone off hia 
head. I have been too weak to think it over, bo I gave up 
Tonying about it, and it never once struck me that it waa 
you who sent me the fruit What an awful figure you 
arer 

"Never mind about that, Harry. I have come in to aee 
how strong yon are. 1 have bribed the two guards stationed 
behind." 

" I can just sit up in bed to take my food, Stanley, that 
is all; I could not walk a step to save my life." 

"I did not expect you to walk. What I want to know is 
whether you are strong enough to be carried a few miles 
on a Utter. I have five men from the village where we were, 
and they can cat through the palisading behind the hut I 
want to give you as long a time as possible, but I am afraid 
that any day the governor may have you taken out and 
sent in a litter to Ava, under a strong escort" 

" I could bear being carried out, no doubt, but if I could 
not, I should think it would do me no harm so long as my 
wounds do not break out afresh. I suppose the worst that 
could happen to me would be that I should faint before I 
got to the end of the journey. Are you sure, old man, that 
this is not a dream!" 

"Quite certain; if you were well enough I would give 
you a sharp pinch. If you are willing to venture I will 
make my preparations at once. I have to send to the 
viUage, but in three days I shall be ready, and the first night 
after that the men manage to be on guard t<^ther behind, 
we shall be here. It may be a week, it may be more, but 
at any rate don't worry about it if they take you away 
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Buddenly. I shall try to get you out of their hands some- 
how," 

"My dear Stanley," Hajry said, with a feeble laugh, "do 
you know that you are epoiling your chance of an earldom." 

"You may take it that if you don't succeed to the title, 
old fellow, I aha'n't, for if you go under I shall too. Mow 
good-bye; it would be fatal were I to be caught here. Try 
to get yourself as strong as you can, but don't let them 
notice that you are doing so." 

Without giving Harry time to reply, Stanley pressed his 
hand and left bis bedside. He paused for a minute to in- 
form the trooper of the plans for the escape, and then he got 
through the window. Meinik joined him at once, and with- 
out a word being spoken they crossed the palisade, threw 
down the rope and blankets, and dropped after them to the 
ground. 

On their way back to their tree Stanley told the two men 
that the officer was better, and that the next morning at 
daybreak one of them must start for the village to fetch 
their three comrades. The hoys were also to come back 
with him, as they were big fellows and carried spears, 
and might, as Stanley thought, be useful either in a fight 
or in assisting to carry Harry. 

On the following morning after the man had started, 
Stanley went with Meinik to examine the temple more 
closely than he had done before. He thought that it would 
be a far better hiding-place than their hut in the tree. 
There would certainly be a hot pursuit, and the next day 
they might be discovered, whether in the temple or in the 
tree, but in the latter they would be powerless to defend 
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themselves, for the Burmese with their axes would be able 
to fell it in a few miautes, whereas in the temple a stout 
defence might be made for a time; moreover, the rock 
chambers would be far cooler in the middle of the day than 
the but. 

His chief object in visiting the temple was to find a 
chamber with a narrow entrance that could be held by half 
a dozen men against a number of foes; and it was desirable, 
if poesible, to find one bo situated that Ihoy might, in case 
of necessity, retreat into another chamber, or into the open 
air. Meinik was so confident in the white maa'e power to 
combat even evil spirits that he approached the temple 
wiUi Stanley without betrajnng any nervousness. They 
bad provided themselves with some torches of resinous 
wood, and Meinik carried a couple of brands from their 
fire. The chamber they had before been in was apparently 
the largest in the temple, but there were several other 
openings in the rock. 

"That is the entrance we will try first," Stanley said, 
pointing to one some ten feet from the ground. " You see 
there were once some steps leading up to it. No doubt 
where we are standing there was a temple built against the 
face of that rock, and probably that doorway led into one of 
the priests' chambers." 

It was necessary to pile three or four blocks of stone on 
the top of the two steps that alone remained intact, in 
order to enable them to reach the entrance. 

" Let me light the torches before you go in," Meinik said. 
" There may be snakes." 

" That is hardly likely, Meinik. Ton see the face of the 
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roch haa been chiBelled flat, and I don't think any auake 
could climb up to that entrance." 

"Perhaps not, master, but it is best to be ready for 
them." 

They lighted two torohea, and passed through the door- 
way. There was an angry hiss some distance away. 

" That is a snake, sure enough, Meinik. I wonder how 
it got here." 

Holding their torches above their heads, they saw that 
the chamber wae some fourteen feet wide and twenty long. 
In the corner to the left something was lying, and above it 
a dark object was moving backwards and forwards. 

" It is a big boa," Meinik said. " Now, master, do you 
take the two torches in one hand and have your knife ready 
in the other. If it coils round you cut through it at once. 
This is a good place for fighting it, for there is nothing here 
for it to get its tail round, and a boa cannot squeeze very 
hard unless he does that" 

Stanley, feeling that in a combat of this aort the Bunnan 
would be perfectly at homes while he himself knew nothing 
about it, did as he was told, determining to rush in should 
it attack his follower. 

"You can advance straight towards him, master; I will 
steal round. He will be watching you, and I may get a cut 
at him before he notices me." 

Stanley moved slowly forward. As he did so the great 
snake moved its head higher and higher, hissing angrily, 
with its eyes fixed on the torches. Stanley did not take 
his gaze from it, but advanced grasping his knife. He 
know that the boa's bite was harmless, and that it was only 
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its embrace that was to be feared. He was within some 
-eight feet of the reptile, when there was a spring. The 
snake's head disappeared, and in a moment it was writhing, 
twisting, and lashing its tail so quickly that hia eyes could 
hardly follow its contortions. 

"Stand back, master," Meinik shouted. "If its tail 
strikes you it might do you an injury. It is harmless other- 
wise. I have cut its head off." 

Stanley stopped back a pace or two, and stood gazing in 
awe at the tremendous writhing of the headless snake. 

"It is a monster, Meinik," he said. 

" It is a big snake, master. Indeed, I should say that it 
must be about forty feet long, and it ie as thick as my body. 
It would be more than a match for a tiger." 

"Well, I hope there are not many more of them about, 
Meinik." 

"That depends, master; it may have its mate, but it is 
more likely there will be no other. It would eat any smaller 
ones of its own kind, of course, but there may be some 
small poisonous ones about." 

As the writhing of the snake ceased, Stanley looked round 
and saw a narrow doorway in the comer opposite that in 
which it had been lying. 

" Here is a passage, Meinik. Let us see where it goes 
to." 

Meinik bad by this time lighted two more torches. 

"The more light the better," he said, "when you are 
looking for snakes;" and, holding them in one hand and his 
knife in the other, ho passed through the doorway, which 
was about four feet high. Stanley followed him. The 
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apartment was similar to the last, but narrower, and was 
lighted by an opening not more than a foot square. 

" See, Meinilc, there is a staircase in the corner facing us." 

The steps were very narrow, but iu perfect preservation. 
Without staying to examine the room, Meinih led the way 
up, examining every step carefully, and holdit^g the knife 
in readiness to strike. They mounted some forty steps, 
and then entered a room about ten feet square. Except a 
window some eighteen inches by three feet, there was no 
apparent exit from the chamber. 

" I should think that there must be some way out of this 
place, Meinik. Why should they have taken the trouble to 
cut that long flight of steps through the rock just to reach 
this miserable little chamber?" 

Meinik shook his head. The ways of these ancient 
builders were beyond him. 

"There must be an outlet somewhere, if wo could but 
find it. Besides, we have not found where the snake came 
in yet." 

" He could have come in at the door, master. A enudl 
snake could not have climbed up, but that big fellow could 
rear his head up and come in quite easily; wo have found 
no little snakes at all." 

" Well, that may be so, but I still think that there must 
be some way out from here. Why should men go to the 
labour of cutting this long stair and excavating this cham- 
ber here without any reason whatever 1 Let us look through 
the window, Meinik." 

It was a passage rather thui a window, for the rock 
face had been left four feet in thickness. Crawling out, 
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Stanley saw that he was fifty feet above the foot of the 
cliff; a yard below bim was a ledge of rock some two feet 
wide, it was level, and bad deep grooves cut at regular 
intervals across it. He had no doubt that the root of the 
outside temple had started from this point, and that 
the grooves were made for the ends of massive rafters 
of teak or stone. At tbat time the passage to the chamber 
that he had left was doubtless used for an exit on to the 
flat roof. Stepping on to the ledge, he called Meinik to 
him. "Now, Meinik," be said, "we will follow this ledge; 
there may be some way up from it." 

Walking with a good deal of care, Stanley made his way 
along to a point where the ledge stopped abruptly. Look- 
ing down, he saw the remains of a wall of solid masonry, 
and perceived that he had been correct in his surmise as 
to the purpose of the ledge. Then they turned and went 
back to the other end of the ledge. A few feet before they 
reached this Meinik, who was now leading the way, stopped. 

" Here is a passage, master." 

The entrance was about the same size aa that through 
which they had stepped out on to the ledge, but instead of 
going straight in, it started upwards. 

" Another flight of steps, Meinik. I am beginning to hope 
that we shall find some way out at the top. If we can do 
■0, it will make as safe. We could defend those staiia and 
the entrance for a long time, and when we wanted to get 
away we could make quietly off without anyone knowing 
that we had left." 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

IN THE TKHPLK. 

THEY went up tbe flight of steps for a considerable 
distance; then they found the posaage blocked by a 
number of great stonea. Stanley uttered an exclamation of 
disgust. 

"It has fallen in," he said. "No doubt we are near the 
top of the rock. Either the staircaae was roofed in or there 
was a building erected over the entrance, and either the 
roof or building, whichever it was, has fallen in. That is 
very unlucky. When we go down we will climb up the 
hill and see if we can discover anything about it. With 
plenty of food and water," he went on, aa they descended 
into the lowest chamber, "one could hold this place for 
any time." 

" Yes, master, one could store away the food, but where 
should we store the water t We might bring skins in that 
would last us for & week, perhaps two weeks, but after 
thatt" 

"After that we should make our way off somehow, 
Meinik," Stanley said confidently. "Well, there is no 
doubt that this is the place to shelter in; they are less 
likely to find us here than anywhere, and if they do find 
ua, we can defend oiu-aelves stoutly. I should say, too, that 
if we think it over, we ought to be able to hit upon some 
plan for making noises that would frighten them. You 
know how scared the man and the two boys were at that 
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sighing Bound in the other chamber. We certainly could 
make more alarming noises tb&n that." 

Meinik nodded. "That we could, master. With some 
reeds of different sizes I could make noises, some as deep 
as the roar of a tiger, and others like the singing of a 
bird." 

"Then we will certainly bring some reeds in here with 
UB, Meinik. I don't suppose they will mind in the daytime 
what sounds they hear; but at night I don't think even 
IJieir officers would care to move about here if we can but 
make a. few noises they do not understand. Well, for the 
present we have done our work here, and you had best 
go off with the Burman to buy food to serve in case of a 
siege. You had better go to some of the cultivators' houses 
Hear the edge of the wood for rice and f niit ; if you can 
get the food there you will be able to make two or three 
journeys a day instead of one. But before we start back, 
we will climb round to the top of the hill and see what has 
happened to shut up the staircase." 

It took them a quarter of an hour's climbing through the 
forest and undergrowth before they reached the upper edge 
of the rock wall in which the chambers had been excavated. 
It had evidently, in the first place, been a natural cliff, for 
when on the ledge, Stanley had noticed that while below 
that point the rock was as smooth as a built wall, above it 
was rough, and evidently untouched by the band of man. 
Following the edge of the cliff until standing as nearly as 
they could guess above the entrance to the steps, they 
walked back among the trees; at a distance of some thirty 
yards they came upon a ruin. It was built of massive stones. 
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like thoee irhicfa strewed the ground where the temple h»d 
stood. A great tree rose od one side, and it was evident 
that its growth hod, in the first place, overthrown the wall 
at this point; climbers and shrubs had thrust their roots in 
between the blocks that had been but slightly moved by 
the growth of the tree, and had in time forced them asunder, 
and 80 gradually the whole building had collapsed. 

" This tree must be a very old one," Stanley said, looking 
up at it, " for it is evident that this wall was thrown down 
a great many years ago." 

" Very old, master; it is one of onr hardest woods, 
and such trees live, they say, five or six hundred years. 
There are some which are known to be even older than 
thaL" 

"Well, it is clear that Uie staircase came up here, but 
we have no meaos of knowing how far the point we reached 
is below this. I should say that the stones we saw are the 
remains of the pavement and roof, for you see these great 
blocks that formed the walls don't go as far as the middle, 
where there is a great depression ; still, of course, the steps 
may have come up on one side or the other, and not just in 
the middle of this little temple; for, no doubt, it was a 
temple. Now you see the reason for the steps up to that 
little square room are explained. Probably those three 
chambers were the apartments of the principal priests, and 
from them they could either go out on to the roof of the 
temple, or could, by taking the upper staircase to this 
pointy leave or enter without observation. Now let us 
be oft" 

On arriving at their tree-ehelter they found that the Bur- 
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man had got a meal readjr, and after partaking of this, 
Meinik, with the man, started to buy provisions. It waa 
fortunate that Stanley had, before starting &om Frome, 
drawn some twenty pounds' worth of silver from the pay- 
master. He had expected to be away for three or foui' 
weeks, and during that time would have had to buy pro- 
visions for himself, Uan-y, and the four troopers, and might 
possibly have occasion for money for other matters. He 
had not paid the men from the village; for be knew that 
one of these would willingly accompany him to Prome to 
receive payment for them all. A very small amount of 
silver suESced for the purchase of a considerable quantity of 
food in Burma. Fruit, of which many kinds grew wild in 
the woods, was extremely cheap, as was rice and grain. 
Therefore, as yet, with the exception of the smaiX sum 
expended in Toungoo, his money was virtually untouched. 
The two Burmans made three journeys before nightfall, 
and returned each time with large baskets of fruit, grain, and 
rice. On the following morning they went into the town 
and bought six of the largest-sized water-skins, such as are 
carried for the use of the troops in India, one on each side 
of a buUock. As soon as they returned with these they 
started for the temple. At a stream about a hundred yards 
from the entrance they partially filled one of the skins, and 
placing a strong bamboo through the straps sewn on it 
for the purpose, Meinik and the Burmans carried it to the 
temple, and, with Stanley's assistance, lifted it into the 
lower chamber. The others were one by one placed beside 
it, then water was carried in the smaller skins and poured 
in until they were all as full as they could hold. 
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"There is water enough to last ub for a month, if needs 
be," Stanley said, as, after securely tying up the mouths, 
they laid the skins down, side by side. The smaller mus- 
sucks were then filled and placed with the large skins, and 
then, having done a long day's work, they returned to their 
tree just as the sun was setting. The four iaen and two 
boys were already there, they having done the sixty miles 
from the village without a halt They had ah^ody cooked 
some rice and some shoes of venison, which Meinik had 
brought with the water-skins from the town that morning, 
and were now lying smoking their cigars with placid con- 
tentment. 

For the next six days Meinik went to the town every 
afternoon. On his return on the last evening he said that 
the guard had told him that the governor had paid a visit 
to the prison that day and had seen the white captive, and 
had decided that he was now well enough to travel, and that 
in two days' time he was to start for Ava, the court having 
sent down an urgent order that he should be carried there 
as soon as he was well enough to bear the fatigua 

"Then to-morrow we must get him out," Stanley said. 
" Will our two men be on dutyt" 

"Yes, master, they have not been on since the last night 
we were thera They will form the second watch, and will 
go on guard at midnight I have bought two very sharp 
saws, and have cut two strong bamboos for the litter." 

This was constructed the next day. It was very simple, 
being formed by sewing a blanket strongly to the two 
bamboos. Two slighter bamboos, each four feet long, were 
tied loosely to the main poles. These were to be lashed 
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across as soon as they bad got beyond tbe palieade, eo aa to 
keep tbe poles three feet apart, which, as the blanket was 
four feet from pole to pole, would allow it to bag com- 
fortably. The cross pieces could not be attached until they 
were beyond the palisade, for the window was but two feet 
wide, and it was therefore proposed to make tbe gap tbroagh 
tbe palisade the same width only. I<ate in the evening 
they entered tbe town and sat down in a deserted comer 
until the time came for them to begin their work. At last 
Meinik said that, by the stars, it was already past midnight^ 
and they then proceeded to the spot where they had before 
climbed tbe palisade. Here they at once set to work. The 
saws were well oiled, and in a very few minutes five bamboos 
were cut away at tbe level of the ground and six feet above 
it; as tbe stockade was bound together by cross pieces 
behind, the other portions of tbe bamboos remained in tbeir 
places. Meinik and Stanley went first, followed by three of 
the Burmans, one of whom carried the litter. The other two 
Burmans with the boys remained on guard at the opening. 

All were barefooted, except that Stanley wore a pair of 
the lightest leather sandals. They went noiselessly up to the 
window, the guard aa beforo responding to Meinik's hiss. 
Without a word one after another entered the chamber. 
The trooper had been sitting at tbe table, evidently anxiously 
expecting tbeir arrival. Stanley went up to the bed. 

"Are you better, Harryt" he asked in a whisper. 

"Bett«r, but stJll weak." 

Everything had been arranged beforehand. The litter 
was laid down on tbe ground, with tbe poles as far apart a% 
possible. Then Stanley made a sign to tbe trooper to take 
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one end of the rug on which Harry was lying, while he took 
the other. The Burmans ranged themselves on each side, 
and the blanket waa lifted up with the occupant and the 
pillow composed of his clothes, and laid quietly on to the 
blanket of the litter. Then two Burmans went outside while 
the other four men lifted the poles and carried one end to 
the window. The Burmans outside held the ends well 
above their heads, Stanley and the trooper raising their 
hands similarly. The other Burmans then crawled under 
it out of the window. As the Utter was moved forward 
through the window, they took the places of Stanley and the 
trooper at the poles and silently moved on towaids the 
palisade. Stanley and Meinik followed, joined by the two 
Burmese guards. Not the slightest sound was made as the 
eight men crossed the short distance to the palisade and 
passed through the opening, where the others, spear in 
hand, were awaiting them, ready to rush in and take part 
in the fray should an alarm be given. Stanley breathed a 
great sigh of relief as they passed out; a few paces further 
they halted and the cross pieces were lashed to the poles. 

"Thank Grod that you are out, Harry!" Stanley said, as 
soon as they did this. "Has it hiurt you much!" 

"Nothing to speak of," Hany replied; "you managed 
it marvellously. Am I really outside the place alto- 
gether)" 

"Yes, fairly out. You will be more comfortable when 
we have lashed these cross pieces; you will not be lying 
then at the bottom of a bag, as you are now." 

When the work was completed, they proceeded at a rapid 
pace, for Harry's weight, reduced by fever as he had been. 
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was a trifle to his bearers. The others followed close behind, 
and in a quarter of an hour they were well beyond the 
town. Stanley spoke to Harry once or twice but received 
no answer; so he had no doubt that his cousin had dozed 
quietly off to sleep. The gentle motion of the litter would 
be likely to have that effect, especially as Harry had pro- 
bably been lying awake for the last night or two, listening 
for the friends who might arrive at any time. 

When they reached the confines of the forest the torches, 
which had been carried by the boys, were all lit, and each 
carried two, with the exception of the bearers, who had but 
one each, while all kept close together round the litter. 
They waved their torches as they went; and although they 
heard the cries of several tigers in the forest, they had no 
fear of being attacked, as so many waving lights would 
deter the most hungry beast from venturing near. 

Once in the chamber at the temple the litter was laid 
down on a pile of reeds and leaves, that had been gathered 
the day before, together with a great store of brushwood 
and logs, Harry still sleeping quietly. In a short time a 
bright fire was blazing, and with this and the light of the 
torches the chamber assumed quite a cheerful appearanc& 
On the way Stanley had spoken to the two guards, thanked 
them for their service, and assured diem that they would 
receive the reward promised by Meinik. 

"I am the British officer," he said, "who was at the 
village with my friend, though 1 was absent when he was 
carried off. As you see, I am disguised." 

Both had shown signs of utieaeiness when they approached 
the temple, but Meinik had assured them that the spirits 
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would not venture to approach a party having a white man 
with them, and that a night had already been passed in the 
temple without any harm coming of it A meal, consisting 
of slices of venison, was at once prepared, and when this 
was eaten, and the whole party had lighted cigars, their 
spirits rose at the success of the enterprise. The soldiers, 
however, had been disappointed at hearing that there was 
going to be a stay for some little time there, to enable the 
wounded man to gain strength. 

"We may not stop long," Stanley said; "but, you see, 
with the litter we could not travel fast, and you may he 
sure by this time the alann has been given, for when they 
came to relieve you at the end of three hours it would he 
found that you were missing, and then they would at once 
discover that the captives had gone too. By daybreak the 
whole garrison will be out. How many are there of 
them I" 

"There are three thousand men in the town," the guard 
said. "After a party of your soldiers came within a short 
distance of it two months ago, fifteen hundred men were 
added to the garrison." 

"Well, you see, with three thousand men they could 
scour all the woods, and if they overtook us we should bo 
unable to make any defence. Here we may hope that they 
will not discover us, but if they do we can make a desperate 
resistance, for, as only one man can enter that door at 
a time, it would be next to impossible for them to force 
their way in. You have your guns, and I have a brace of 
pistols, and as all the others have spears, it will be as much 
as the three thousand men could do to get in through that 
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door. If they did, there is a still narrower door in the 
coraer to defend, and beyond that there ia a long, narrow, 
steep flight of stairs that one man could hold against a 
host. The first thing in the morning, we will cany our 
stores to the upper chamber. We have water and rice 
enough to last us for a month if we are careful, so that, 
although I hope they won't find us, I shall not be at all 
afraid of our beating them off if they do so." 

As soon as it was daylight the stones that had been 
added to the steps at the doorway were flung down, and 
then by their united efforts the two remaining steps were 
removed. Then they helped each other up, the last man 
being aided by two of his comrades above. 

"There," Stanley said; "if they do come to search for 
us they are not likely to suspect that we have got a badly 
wounded man up here. They may search the big chamber 
that we were in before, and any others there may be on the 
same level; but this narrow entrance, ten feet above them, 
is scarcely likely to attract their attention. If it does, as I 
said, we must fight it out, but it will be a wonderfully hard 
nut for them to crack." 

He then ordered the men to carry all the stores to the 
upper chamber. Just as they began the work there was a 
slight movement on the bed. Stanley at once went up to 
it. Harry was looking round in a bewildered way. 

"Well, Harry, how are you feeling) You have had a 
capital sleep." 

" Oh, is it you, Stanley 1 I was not quite sure but that I 
was dreaming. Where am 1 1 I must have gone off to sleep 
directly we started, for I don't remember anything after 
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jou apolce to me when they were making the hammock 
more comfortable." 

"You are in a temple aome four or five thousand years 
old, I should Bay, and this ia a rock chamber. The temple 
itaelf is in ruias. We are ten miles from Toungoo, and shall 
wait here till the pursuit for you baa slackened. In an- 
other week you will be more fit to move than you are at 
present. I should not like to carry you far as you are 
now; besides, if we had pushed on, they would have been 
sure to overtake us, for these fellows can run like hares." 
"But why should not they find us here, Stanley)" 
" Well, of course, they may do so, but the entrance to this 
chamber is ten feet above the ground ; and another thing is, 
they have all sorts of superstitions about the place. Nothing 
would induce them to approach it after nightfall, and even 
in the daytime they don't like coming near it. Lastly, if 
they do fiod us, it will take them all their time to force 
their way in. I have five men and two young fellows 
quite capable of fighting; then there are your two guards, 
Meinik, the trooper, and myself; so yon aee we muster 
twelve. We have two guns and a brace of pistols, and spears 
for us ^, and If we cannot defend that narrow passage 
against any number of Bunnans, we shall deserve our fate. 
Besides, there is another and even narrower door in the 
comer behind you. They would have to force that, and in 
the chamber beyond there is a narrow, straight staircase, 
aome forty feet high, which a man with an axe ought to be 
able to hold against an army. They are taking the atorea 
up there now. We have got provisions and water for a 
month. When everything is straight there we shall carry 
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you up, and unless they sit down in front of this place 
and regularly starve us out, we are as safe aa if we were in 
Prome." 

" I wish to goodness yon had that hideous dye off you, 
Stanley. I know it is you fay your voice, but what with 
the colour and all that tattooing and your extraordinary 
hair, I don't know you in the least" 

" I am in just the same disguiBe as that in which I made 
my way down from Ava," Stanley laughed. "I felt very un- 
comfortable at first with nothing on but this short petticoat 
thing, but 1 have got accustomed bo it now, and I am bound 
to say that it is cool and comfortable. Now, tell me about 
your wounds." 

" They are not very serious, Stanley. I had a lick across 
the head with a sword, — that was the one that brought me 
down, — and a slice taken out of my arm from the elbow 
nearly up to the ahoulder; also a spear- wound in the side; 
but that was a trifle, as it glanced off the ribs. If I had 
been left as I fell, and somebody had bound up my wounds 
at once, I should have been all right by this time. The 
fellows did bandage them up to some extent, but the move- 
ment of the litter set them off bleeding again, and I fancy 
that I lost pretty nearly all the blood in my body. 1 think 
that it was pure weakness rather than fever that kept me 
unconscious so long, for I gathered from the pantomime of 
the trooper that I must have been nearly & fortnight un- 
conscious." 

" Yes ; you were certainly so when I came the first time, 
Harry ; but I think, perhaps, on the whole, it is lucky that 
you were. You would probably have had a great deal 
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more fever if you had not been bo very weak ; and if yoa 
had escaped that and had gone on well, you might have 
been sent off to Ava before I could get all the arrangement! 
made for your escape." 

"Tell me all about it," Harry said; "it seems to me 
wonderful how you managed it." 

Stanley told him the whole story. By the time that he 
had finiehed tJie stores had all been taken upstaira, and the 
fire moat carefully extinguished, as the smoke would at 
once have betrayed them. The cross pieces of the litter 
had been taken off to allow Harry to be carried in through 
the door, and he was now lifted. Two of the men took off 
their cloths and wrapped the materials of the bed into these, 
carrying them up at once. As soon as they had gone on, 
Harry was slowly and carefully taken to the upper chamber 
and laid down again on the bed. Stanley took his place 
beside him, and the rest of the party wont down to the 
lower room having received the strictest orders not to show 
themselves near the entrance, and not to smoke until well 
assured that their pursuers must have passed on ahead. The 
bamboos of the litter were converted into a rough ladder, 
and on this Meinik took his post at the little window in the 
second of the lower rooms. Owing to the immense thick- 
ness of the rock wall he did not get an extensive view, but 
he could see the path by which anyone coming up through 
the forest would approach the temple. 

It was now about half-past seven, and by this time the 
pursuers might be at hand ; in ten minutes, indeed, distant 
shouts could be heard, and Stanley at once went down and 
joined the men below. He placed himself in the line of the 
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doorway; as the wall here was four feet thick, the room 
w&B in semi-darknese, and, standing well back, he was certain 
that his figure could not be perceived by anyone standing in 
the glare of sunshine outeide. The sounds grew louder and 
louder, and in a miuate or two an officer, followed by some 
twenty men, emerged from the trees. All paused when 
they saw the temple. The men would have drawn back at 
once, but the officer shouted to them to advance, although 
showing small inclination to do so himself. They were still 
standing irresolute when a superior officer on horseback, 
followed by some fifty footmen, came up the path. 

He shouted orders for them to search the temple, and as 
the fear of him was even greater than their dread of the 
spirits, the whole of the men made their way over the fallen 
stones and up to the face of the rock. They first entered 
the chamber where the horses had been stabled. The officer 
who had first arrived went in with his men, and, coming 
out, reported to his senior that there had been a fire mode 
and that some horses bad also been there, but that three 
weeks or a month must have passed since thea 

"Are you sure of thati" 

"Quite certain, my lord. It is extraordinary that any- 
one should have dared to enter there, still less to stable 
horses, when, as everyone knows, the temple is haunted by 
evil spirits." 

"I care nothing for spirits," the officer said; "it is men 
we are in search of. Oo and look into any other chambers 
there may be." 

At this moment a deep mournful sound was heard; 
louder and louder it rose, and then gradually died away. 
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The soldiers stood as if paralyeed; even the high official, 
who had heen obliged to leave his horse and make hia way 
ocTOSB the fallen blocks on foot, stepped back a pace widi 
an expreseioQ of awe. He soon recovered himself, and 
shouted angrily to the men to go on. But again the dii;ge- 
like noise rose louder and louder. It swelled, and then aa 
graduiUly died away ; but this time with a quavering modu- 
lation. The men looked up and round, some gazed at the 
upper part of the rock, some straight ahead, while others 
turned round and faced the forest 

"Search!" the officer shouted furiously. "Evil apiritaoi 
no evil spirits, not a man shall stir from here until the place 
is searched." 

Then rose a shrill, vibrating sound, aa if of eerie laughter. 
Not even the officer's authority or the fear of punishment 
could restrain the soldiers. With cries of alarm they rushed 
across the ruins and plunged into the forest, followed, at 
a rate which he tried in vain to make dignified, by the 
officer, who, as soon aa he reached his horse, leapt upon it 
and galloped away. The Burmese keenly appreciate a joke, 
and aa soon aa the troops had fled, the villagers and guards 
inside the temple threw themselves down on the ground 
and roared with laughter. 

Stanley at once made his way into the upper room. 

"Splendidly done, Meinik! It was like the note of aa 
organ. Although I knew what you were going to do, I felt 
almost startled myself when that deep note rose. No wonder 
they were frightened." 

"Well, at any rate, master, we are safe for the preswit." 

" For the present, no doubt^ Meinik ; but I question if we 
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aha'n't hear of them again. That officer vbs n determined- 
looking fellow, and though he was scared, too, he stuck to 
it like a man." 

" That is the governor of the town, master. I saw him 
carried through the streete in his chair. Everyone was 
bending to the ground as be passed. He was a famous 
general at one time, and they say that he is likely to com- 
mand a part of the army again when fighting begins." 

" Well, I think that we shall hear of them again, Meinik. 
I don't suppose that he really thought that we were here, 
for certainly no Burman would take up his abode in this 
place even to save his life. They will push on the chase 
through the woods all day, and by that time they will feel 
sure that they would have overtaken us had we gone 
straight on. Then I should not be at all surprised if he 
tries here again." 

"Perhaps he will, master. Like enough he will chop off 
the heads of some of the men that ran away, and pick out 
some of his best troops for the search. Still, 1 hope he won't 
think of it" 

Stanley shook his head. 

"I hope so too, Meinik. There is one thing about which 
I feel certain — if he does find ns here, he will stay here, oi' 
at any rate leave some troops here until he gets us. He 
would know that he would get into trouble at Ava for letting 
the prisoners escape, and it would be all-important for him 
to recapture them. Now we are up here, Meinik, we will 
go and have a look at that upper staircase again. If we 
are*besieged that is our only hope of safety." 

They again went along the ledge and up the staircase. 
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Stanley ezamined the etonee that hlocked the passage for 
some time, and at last exclaimed: 

"There, Meinik, look along by the side of this stone; I 
can see a ray of light. Yes, and some leaves. I don't think 
they are more than thirty feet nbove ua." 

Meinik applied his eye to the crevice. "I see them, 
master. Yes, I don't think those leaves are more than 
that distance away." 

"That is what I came to look for," Stanley said. "It was 
evident that this rubbish could only be the stones of the roof 
and pavement over the depression in the middle of the niin, 
and that these could not block up this staircase very far. 
The question is, will it be possible to dear them awayt 
Evidently it will be frightfully dangerous work. One might 
manage to get one stone out at a time in safety. But tti 
any moment the loosening of one stone might bring a number 
of others down with a run, and_ anyone on this narrow 
staircase would be swept away like a straw." 

Meinik agreed as to the danger. 

" Well, we need not think it over now, Meinik, but if we 
are really besieged, it is by this way that we must escape, 
if at all. We must hope that we aha'n't be beset, but if 
we are we must try here. I would rather be killed at 
once by the fall of a stone on my head than tortured to 
death." 

Meinik nodded, and they descended the stairs, put out 
the torches that they had used there, and returned along 
the ledge to the chamber where Harry was lying. 

" So Meinik scared them away," the latter said as Stanley 
Etat down beside him. " I could not think what he was 
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going to do when he came up here with that long reed as 
thick aa my leg. He showed it to me, and I saw that it 
had a sort of mouthpiece fixed into it, and he made signe 
that he was going to blow down it. When he did it was 
tremendous, and aa it got louder and louder, I put my 
hands to my ears; everything seemed to quiver. The other 
row — that diabolical laughing noise — he made with a smaller 
one; it was frightful; but the big note was more like a 
trombone, only twenty times louder. Well, do you think 
that we havo done with theml" 

" I hope so, Harry. At any rate you can bo assured that 
they will never fight their way up here, and long before 
our provisions are finished I have no doubt that I shall be 
able to hit on some plan of escape." 

The day passed quietly, the woods were as silent as 
usual. The Burmans were all in high spirits at the success 
of Meinik's horn. When it became dark they hung a 
blanket before the entrance, placed one of the lads on 
watch just outside it, and then lighted a fire. Stanley took 
a couple of torehes and went up to Hany, taking the pre- 
caution to hang a cloth before the window. 

"I have not said much about thanking you, old fellow," 
Harry said, "but you must know how I feel." 

"You had better say nothing about it, Harry; I have 
only done what yon would have done had you been in 
my place; had you been in charge of th-it party, and I 
had been carried ofl^, I know you would have done all in 
your power to rescue me. You might not have succeeded 
quite so well, because you do not know their language, but 
I know that you would have tried. After all, I have not 
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run anything like so much rish u I did when I rescued 
Meinik from the leopard. And he, of couree, wbs an 
absolute stranger to me. Besides, you are uot rescued yst, 
and we won't holloa until we are out of the wood." 

"It is very cool and pleasoiit here," Hury said, after 
lying without speaking for a few minutes. "It was dread- 
fully hot in that hut in the middle of the day, azid I uaed 
to feel that I lost almost as much strength in the day as I 
picked up at night. I am wonderfully better this evening. 
Of course, that long sleep had something to do with it, and 
the pleasure of being free and with you had still more, but 
certainly the coolness, and the air blowing through that 
opening, have counted for something." 

"Well, we shaU feed you up as long as you are here, 
Harry, and I tope in a fortnight to see you pretty firm on 
your legs again, and then if there is nothing to prevent it 
we will carry you off triumphantly," 

Meinik here came in with two bowls of broth, for they 
had bought a few earthenware utensils on one of the visits 
to Toungoo. 

"That is first-rate!" Harry said, as he finished his first 
one. " What is it made of )" 

"I never ask queations," Stanley replied, who tried, 
successfully, to keep down a smile. " Meinik is a capital 
cook, and turns out all sorts of nice little dishes. Here 
comes his step again. What have you there, Meinik!" he 
asked, as the Bunnan entered with two plates. 

" A slice of mutton done on sticks over the fire, master, 
and some rice with it." 

"That is first-ratel" Harry said heartily, when he had 
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they thought that I vae not strong enough for it." 

"They eat very little meat thenuelTes, Harry. Now I 
fancy your dinner is done, except some fruit We have got 
plenty of that." 

There were, however, some fried hananae, and Harry 
declared that he had feasted like a king. " If this goes on, 
Stanley, I will wager that I shall be about in a week, and 
ehall be offering to run a race with you in a fortnight" 

" You will be a good deal longer than that before you are 
6t to walk any distance. Still, with a good appetite, — which 
you are sure to have after your illness, — plenty of food, and 
the cool air in these caves, I do expect that you will pick 
up fast" 

The next day passed quietly. 

"I shall be glad when to-morrow is over," Stanley sidd 
to Meinik-the last thing before going up to Harry's celL 
"To-day I expect they are all marching back again, and 
if they pay us another visit it will be early to-morrow 
morning. Be sure that two men are on watch. They can 
relieve each other every hour, and I shall come down myself 
occasionally to see that all is right, but I don't think that 
even the governor could get his men to come near this place 
after dark." 

" We will keep good watch, master, but I have no fear of 
their coming." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THS ATTACK. 

STANLEY got up several times during the night, and 
went below to the watchers, as he felt sure they would 
be nervouB, for though they had now, to a large extent, got 
over their superstitious fears, they would still be tjmid at 
night. They reported that everything was still, round the 
temple, but that they had heard distant sounds in the 
woods; and on the firet of these occasions he had, after re- 
turning to the room above, gone out on to the ledge, and 
from that height could see the reflection in the sky of a 
number of fires extending in a semicircle, at a distance of a 
mile or bo from the temple. From this he felt convinced 
that the governor was determined to have a thorough search 
made in the morning. As soon as it was daylight the sound 
of the blowing of horns and the beating of drums was 
heard in the forest, and half an hour later a large body of 
men poured out from the trees, headed by the governor 
himself. 

" Now," he shouted, " this place is to be searched in every 
hole and corner. As to the evil spirits, there is no fear of 
them either by day or night. Did you ever hear of their 
attacking a large body of men ! They may strangle a single 
traveller who ventures into their haunts, but no one ever 
heard of a Bunneae army being attacked by them. Now, 
every man has to do bis duty, and the first who wavers, his 
head is to be struck off at once. Forwardl" 

The troops rushed impetuously across the ruins, peoe- 
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traled into the Tarious chombeni Id the rock, and in a few 
minutes all these were reported to be empty. 

"There are chambers higher up," the governor said. 
"We will search them, and — look at that door up there, it 
must lead to somewhere. Bring atones, and make a stair 
up to it." 

It was evident now that there was no longer any hope of 
concealment, and Stanley stepped to the entrance. "My lord- 
governor," he shouted, "there is a strong force here, and all 
your army could not gain an entrance. We do not wish to 
take the lives of brave men, but if we are attacked we must 
defend ourselves, and I pray you to withdraw with them 
and not to throw away life." 

This address from an apparent peasant ezdted the wrath 
of the governor, who shouted: "Shoot him, men!" 

But before the order could be obeyed Stanley had 
stepped back Into the chamber, where he had already 
ordered the men to stand out of the line of the door. A 
number of muskete were fired, and several bullets struck 
the back wall of the chamber. The firing continued, and 
Stanley said: "Keep where you are, men, until they have 
finished, then approach the door, for directly they begin the 
attack the men behind must stop firing. They will be some 
minut«a yet" He ran quickly up to Harry's room. 

"They are attscking us," Hany exclaimed; "oh, how I 
wish t could come down and help I" 

" They can never get in, Harry. British soldiers might 
do it, but not these fellows. They can only enter two 
abreast, and with a dozen spear-points facing them what can 
they dot I thought that I would just come up and tell you 
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it vaB all right It will take them five minutes, at least, to 
pile up stones level with the doorway." 

Stanley again joined those below. Meinik, the trooper, 
and one of the Burmese were to form the first line; the 
four other Burmese were to stand behind, with their spears, 
between the men in front ; the two guards with their mus- 
kets, and the boys, were to act as a reserve. Stanley had 
armed himself with one of the axes, and was to stand by 
the side of the entrance, so that if the spearman were pressed 
back, and any of the assailants succeeded in passing the en- 
trance, he would strike them down. Presently there was a 
silence outeide. 

"Keep well back," he said. "They have laid their 
stones, and we shall have a rush directly, but they will 
most Ukely pour in a rolley first." 

The pause lasted for a minute or two. Then a drum was 
beaten, and a hundred muskets wero Sred. A rain of bullets 
flew into the cave. 

"Now," Stanley shouted, "formupl" 

A wild yell was raised by the Burmese. Now they knew 
that they were fighting human foes, their courage returned 
and there was a rush of men up the pile of stones to the 
entrance, but in vain they tried to force their way into the 
chamber. Those in front fell pierced by the spears, and 
while the defenders could see their figures against the light, 
the assailants, coming out from the sunshine, could see 
nothing in the chamber, which was now darkened by their 
filling up the entrance. Not once was it necessary for 
Stanley to strike. The Burmans' spears did their work 
thoroughly, and in two or throe minutes the entrance wa» 
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nigh choked up with dead bodies, adding to the difficult; of 
the assaOaatB. Pressed on by those behind, the foremost 
fell over these obstacles, and were instantly pierced by 
the spears, until it was no longer possible b> get throi^h 
the outer entrance, much less make their way into the 
chamber. Again and again the attack was repeated and as 
often repulsed. 

Before advancing, the Burmese each time endeavoured to 
clear the passage by drawing out the bodies of their comrades, 
but the two guards now posted themselves in front, and 
shot man after man who made the attempt At last tbe 
Burmese drew off, but not till Bome fifty or sixty had been 
killed. The governor was seen gesticulating furiously to 
a party of officera, and presently a final attack was made, 
led by several officers of rank. This was as unsuccessful as 
the others; the bodies, indeed, of the killed now forming 
a well-nigh impassable barrier, and after several of the 
officers and many of the bravest men had fallen, the re- 
mainder withdrew suddenly. The governor appeared to 
recognize that the task was an impossible one, and two or 
three hundred men were at once set to work felling trees, 
and by nightfoll a high stockade had been erected round 
the open ground in front of the temple. 

" They are going to try to starve us out," Stanley said. 
" There is no more chance of fighting to-n^ht." 

As soon as the stockade was finished musketeers took 
dieir place behind it and opened a dropping fire at the 
entrance, while the wood-cutters continued to fell ttees. 

"We moat get rid of these dead bodies if we can," 
Stanley said, " or the place will be uninhabitable in a day 
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or tvo. Get those two bamboos we had for the litter, 
Meinik; ve will push the bodies out, one by ooe, begin- 
ning with those on the top of the heap. We can keep 
down behind the shelter of the pile till we have got moat 
of them out; after that we must take our chance of a 
shot." 

It took them some hoars' work, but at last the passage 
was cleared, and the bodies all thrown outside. The fire 
was lighted in the next room, and Stanley, bidding two men 
listen attentively for any movement^ went up again to 
Harry, to whom he had paid a flying visit as soon as the 
Burmese drew off. 

" We cannot risk having a light here, Harry," he said. 
"I don't want them to have any idea that this chamber, 
which is nearly fifty feet above the entrance, is in any way 
connected with tlie rooms below. If such an idea struck 
them they might lower men from above by ropes, and so 
take us in the rear." 

" Did you say that we are regularly shut up in front by 
that stockade)" 

"Yes; there is certainly no getting out that way. Behind, 
you know, it is a sheer wall of rook, and the only possibility 
that I can see, is that we may clear a staircase, which runs 
up through the rock, from a ledge on the level of this room, 
to the ruins of a building above. At present the upper part 
is entirely choked up with blocks of stone and rubbish, and 
it will be a very awkward job to get through it; but ao far, 
it seems to me, it is that or nothing." 

"What are they going on chopping down trees fort" 

" I believe their general is doing it to bring large numbers 
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of hie troops oloBe up to the stockade; partly perhaps to 
keep up the spirita of the front line hy their company, partly 
to render impoasible any attempt on our part to make our 
way out by a sudden rush. Of course, they don't know 
what our strength is; but they have had so sharp a lesson 
to-day that they will take every precaution in future. Well, 
what is it, Meinik 1 " 

" We have heeo talking together, master, and we think 
that if we were to call out that they might take the bodies 
away without any interference by us they would do so. 
Several officers of rank have fallen there, and it is our 
custom always to carry off the dead when it is possible." 

"It would be worth trying the experiment anyhow, 
Meinik. But we must all stand to arms while they are 
doing it, ae they might make a sudden rush. However, 
we would risk that, for those bodies have been worrying me 
very much, and I would give anything to have them taken 
away. I will go down with you," 

Meinik accordingly went dovm to the entrance and shouted 
out: " Peace, peace ! I am ordered by the English ofBcer to 
say that he would wish those who have fought so bravely 
to be honoured after death, and that no shot shall be fired 
and no interference made with those who come to carry 
away tte dead." 

There was silence for two or three minutes, and then a 
voice called back: "It is well; for two hours there shall be 
peace between us." 

" I have no doubt the governor is as glad to do this as we 
are. It is considered a disgrace if the dead are not carried 
off the ground to burial; and if he sends despatches to Ava 
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he will begUd to be able to put in that the brave men who 
fell have all been buried with due honours. Besides, 
Meinik, it would not be encouraging to his troops for them 
to have that pile of dead bodies before them; and, indeed, 
would be enough to cause a pestilence in a few days." 

The men were formed up again round the entrance. The 
Burmese did their work silently. OccasionaDy a slight move- 
ment was heard, but no one could have imagined that a 
hundred men were busy outside. A number of them carried 
torches, and all worked steadily and in good order under 
the direction of two or three officers. One of the poets of 
the stockade had been pulled up, and through this the bodies 
were carried. It waa less than two hours before a horn 
sounded, and there was a loud call of: "The peace is over; 
all is done." 

Beyond the stockade great fires blazed among the trees. 
The work of chopping down the forest continued, and by 
the morning the ground had been cleared for a distance of 
thirty or forty yards from the paling. Then the Burmese 
raised another stockade forty feet behind the first, so that, 
if by carelessness or treachery the besieged should manage 
to pass through the first line, there would yet be another in 
front of them. 

" I expect^ master," Meinik said, as standing well back he 
watched the men at work, "the general is building this 
second line, not because he thinks that there is a chance of 
our getting through the firsts but to keep the men at work 
eo as to prevent them from thinking anything about the 
spirits. Now that they have passed one night there they 
will have got somewhat over their fear, and of course every 
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day that pasaes wiUiout ill befalling them they will think 
less and less abont Uie evil ones." 

"Do you believe in them, Meinilt" 

Meinik hesitated. "Everyone knows, master, that evil 
apirita guard the treasures of the people that lived in Uie 
land long, long ago. No one can doubt that people who 
have rashly sought the treasures have bean found dead 
with sl«ring eyea and swollen bodies; but as at present 
they must know well that neither we nor those outside bio 
searching for treasure, they may not interfere." 

"Then you think that there are treasures buried here 
somewhere t" 

"I cannot say, master; everyone says so. The story has 
been handed down that this was once the greatest of the 
temples of the old people, and that when they were defeated 
by tribes from the east — I know not whether it was ua or 
some people before us — the priests from all the other temples 
came here. The remains of their army came here too and 
fought outside the temple until all were killed. When the 
conquerors entered they found the priests all lying in regular 
lines on the pavements. All were dead. One atory is that 
they had stabbed themselves; another, that they had taken 
poiaon. At any rate, no treasures were found, although it 
was known that the riches of the temple were great^ and 
that all the other priests that had come here had brought 
the treasures from their temples with them. That was the 
beginning of Uie destruction of the place, for the pavement 
was torn up, and the walla in aome places levelled, and the 
images of the gods broken up in search for the treasures. 
The work of the guardian apirita had already begun. They 
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say that all who took part in the search died of a terriUa 
peatilence that broke out. Since that time the place has 
been accuiaed. Once or twice kings have sent bodies of 
troops to search, and they say that some could never find 
the temple, but wandered about the forest for days searching 
in vain for it; others found so thick a darkneas, like the 
blackest of smoke, filling the forest, that even the bravest 
dare not enter. I say not that those things were so; I 
only say that these are tie stories that have come down to 

" Well, Meinik, we are not going to search for the trea- 
sure, and it is evident that the spirits bear us no ill-will; 
indeed I feel obliged to them, for it is likely enough that 
the soldiers will put down their misfortune to their influence, 
aud that even the governor may feet that it would be useless 
to try to get them to renew the assault This evening we 
will go up and have another look at the stairs and see how 
we can best set to work to clear them. There is no great 
hurry about it, but the sooner we set to work the better." 

All day long a dropping fire was maintained od the 
entrance by the troops behind the first stockade; but as, 
with the exception of three men kept always on watch, the 
defenders were stationed in the next chamber, the bullets 
pattered harmlessly against the wall During the night the 
accumulated dust of ages had been swept up from the floor, 
and this had been strewn three inches deep in the passage 
between the outer air and the chamber, so as to cover the 
blood that had been shed there. As soon as it was quite 
dark, Stanley, Meinik, and three of the villagers went out on 
to the ledge in front of the upper opening, made their way 
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along it to tho entrance o( the stairs and mounted. They 
carried with them two or three glowing brands from the 
fire in one of the earthenware cooking pots, which was 
covered with a cloth to prevent the slightest glow being 
noticed by the enemy. The men, by Stanley's order, 
brought with them the bamboos of the litter, the saw they 
had used at the stockade, a hatchet^ and some blocks of 
firewood. When they got to the point where the steps were 
choked up, they lighted the two torches, the men who 
brought up the rear of the party holding up a rug to pre- 
vent any reflection from the torches being seen outside. 
When Stanley and Meinik had again examined the obstacle, 
the latter retired, and the Burmans one by one came up 
and looked at it 

" Wliat do you think of itt" Stanley asked Uiem. 

"It would be dangerous to touch it^ my lord," one of 
them said. "If only one stone moved out from its place 
it would be death to us all. They are firm now, quite 
firm, but if two or three were disturbed the whole might 
come down at once." 

"I quite see that," Stanley said. "Can any of you 
suggest a plan by which we could get out without much 
risk of setting them in motion ?" 

The Burmese were silent 

" I will tell you my scheme then. I propose to cut the 
bamboos into lengths that will just reach across the passage. 
It is the lower stones that one is most afraid of. So long 
as these remain fixed there is no fear of any general move 
ment, but if they went, the whole mass might come down. 
This passage is less than three feet wide, and the bamboos are 
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twelve feet long, so that each vould make four the widtli of 
the passaga I propose to drive them tightly in aod fix 
them finnly with wedges. They muBt be put in so that 
they will actually touch the stonea, so as to prevent their 
makingthe slightest downward movement If they began to 
slide, RO doubt they would carry away the bamboos, but if 
these were fixed firmly by wedges they ought to be eufficietit 
to prevent any movement from taking place, especially as 
there would be enough of them almost to touch each other, 
extending from this lowest Gt«p on which the rocks rest, 
some five feet upwards, that is, to within some two feet 
of the roof, which would be sufficient for ua to crawl 
through, and the bamboos would serve as a ladder. Then I 
propose that we should work our way along the top, passing 
the small stones and rubbish backwards, after filling up all 
the cracks and crevices below us. 

"I see, of course, that we should meet with many ob- 
stacles. Great stones may be sticking up, perhaps jammed 
against the roof, these would have to be broken off or 
chipped in pieces. Mo doubt the work will take time; but 
at any rate there is plenty of food for three weeks, and 
working by turns night and day we ought to be able to 
burrow our way out. As we get on we may not find the 
stones so tightly pressed together as they are here. At 
any rate, as we saw the light above us only some thirty feet 
up, there ought not to be above twenty feet of cloeely- 
packed stuff to get through. No doubt the work will be 
dangerous aa well as hardj but as we know that if we do 
not succeed all our lives are forfeited, we can face the 
danger. Every one of us will take his share in turn; I 
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ahall do BO myself, and shall direct the Tork in general 
What do you think of the plan!" 

"I think that it is poeaible, master," Meinik aaid. "At 
any rate we must try it, since it is the only waj that offers 
us any chance of life." 

The Burmese all agreed, and they at once set to work. 
The bamboos were first cut into lengths, and then, by 
means of the aze and wedges, were jammed so firmly from 
aide to side, that it would have required great force to dis- 
lodge thfem. These supports were somewhat irregolarly 
placed, as it was necessary that they should absolutely 
touch the stones. As they proceeded with the work, the 
spaces behind the bamboos were filled tjghtly up with 
rubble, so as to solidify the whole. 

When the last support was in its place, Stanley said: 
"Now, Meinik, do you with these three work to-night, four 
others will take your place before dawn. Mind, at first I 
don't want you to attempt to more any fixed stones, but 
simply to clear away all small stones and rubble; you can 
stow a good deal behind the two upper bamboos, the rest 
you must put on the stairs. I will see to-night what we 
can manage in the way of tools for chipping away the big 
stones that cannot he moTed. You had better relieve each 
other very often; the three who are not at work should sit 
down on the ledge outside, so that any stone accidentally dis- 
lodged wUl not fall on anyone. Every ten minutes one will 
come up to take the place of the man at work. Be sure that 
each as he passes up or down replaces the blanket carefuUy." 

They had, indeed, before beginning to saw up the bamboos 
fostened the blanket to one of the cross pieces of the ■ 
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stretcher, and cutting this to the width of the passage, had 
jammed it close up to the roof, so that the curtain hanging 
down effectually ehut off the light Stanley then descended 
the steps and rejoined Harry below. Before going down 
further, Stanley, who had during the day informed Harry 
of his plan, told him of the start that they had made. 

"Of course it all depends upon what stones you meet 
with," Harry said. "If yon come to a big solid block I 
don't see how you are going to get through it" 

"We have the hatehets and can whittle it away, and 
perhaps we can make some chisels from the ramrods of your 
guards' guns. A lot can be done with patience and plenty 
of hands." 

Stanley then went down below and explained to tbe others 
the plan proposed. The news gave them great satisfaction; 
for althoi^h Meinik had told them there was a staircase 
ibove blocked with stones, it had seemed so impossible to 
him to clear it that he had placed no stress upon tbe fact, 
and the preparations made by the enemy to cut off any 
possible retreat had greatly depressed them. Stanley took 
one of the iron ramrods, and raking some of the embers 
from the fire, placed it in them about a foot from one end; 
then he directed the others to fan the embers until they 
raised them almost to white beat Taking the ramrod out, 
he laid the edge of one of their knives upon it, and striking 
its back with a stone, soon cut through the glowing rod. 
He repeated the operation, and had then three short rods 
of equal length. Ho now heated one end of each, and lay- 
ing it on an axe on the ground, hammered it into chisel shape 
with the back of a light hatchet, repeating this several times 
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until it had the required shape and sharpness, then he 
plunged thta into a pot of water. 

He did the oame with the other two, and had now three 
chisels with which he hoped to be able to chip away the 
stones. The other ramrod he left intact^ except that he 
sharpened one end, then going up to Harry's room he lay 
down and slept for some hours, putting the two boys on 
watch and bidding the trooper look after them. The two 
Burmans, with one of the guards, were to go to work with 
him. Several times he woke; the last time, on looking 
out, he thought that there was a faint light in the sky, 
and going down called up the three men, and bidding 
them bring up the two heavy axes, a light hatchet, and 
the three short chisels, he led them up the steps to the 
working party. 

"How have you got on, Meinikt" 

" We have cleared four feet, master, but there is a big 
stone sticking up now, and we can do nothing with it." 

" We will have a try, and do you all go down at once. 
Take off your cloth, one of you, and fill it with this rubbish 
on the steps. Do it as quickly as you can, the day will be 
breaking in a few minutes." 

Stanley now climbed up and investigated the passage. 
The bottom was level, every crack and crevice between 
the stones being filled up with rubbish. The obstacle 
Meiiiik had spoken of evidently formed part of a flat 
slab. It reached within an inch of the roof, and at one side 
touched the rock wall ; at the other there was an interval of 
some four or five inches, and the earth and rubbish had 
already been scraped out from behind it. Putting hie hand 
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in he found that the bloi^k vaa some four inches in thick- 
Desa. He thought that if he could but get a fair blow at 
it with the back of one of the heavy axes he might break 
it off, but this was impossible. The total width of the 
passage did not exceed three feet, and as the men had, as 
they went, worked down somewhat, there was now about 
thirty inches between the bed of earth and rubbish on which 
he was lying and the roo£ Taking the handle of the axe 
in both hands be used the head as a battering-ram, but 
witlioat any success. He then called up the slightest of the 
three men, and told him to crawl in beside him, and with 
their united strength they pounded the stone for some 
time. Finding that nothing could be done this way, 
Stanley sent the man back again, and then taking one of 
the three chisels and a small hatchet, he proceeded to mark 
a line along the bottom of the stone, and then for ten 
minutes worked away on it with the chisel and hammer. 
Then he called up one of the others, and showed him what 
he was to do. AU day they worked by turns, and though 
progress was very slow, by nightfall the groove was half an 
inch deep. 

Stanley and the strongest Bunnan then went in to- 
gether, and lying on their backs again tried the effect of 
the heavy axe, but still without success. Then Stanley 
told the man to get down and take oat the wedge at the 
top of the axe, and to out away the wood below the head, 
so that the latter would slip down four or five inches, 
then to take off the head of the other heavy axe and put it 
on above it, and replace the wedge. In a few minutes the 
man rejoined him. 
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"We must strike it aa near the roof as we can," Stanley 
eaid. Botli grasped the handle firmly. " We will sway 
it backwai-ds and forwards three times, and the third time 
strilce. One, two, three — hooray 1" 

As the two-beaded axe, driven with their united force, 
struck the stone, there was a sharp crack. 

" That has done it," Stanley aaid, turning over. There 
was a dark line along the groove, and the top of the stone 
inclined back two inches from the perpendicular, being 
kept in ita place by the rubbish behind it. Stanley put his 
hand into the hole, and got his fingers behind the stone, 
while the Burmese put the chisel into the crack and used it 
as a lever. In two or three minutes the stone was moved 
out of its position, taken out of the hole, and laid down on 
the steps. Half an hour later Meinik came Up wiUi a 
trooper, another guard, and one of the boys, and was 
deUghted to find that the obstacle, which had seemed to 
him fatal to their hopes, had been removed. Stanley showed 
how they had carried out the work, and then with his 
party went down into the rock chambers. 

" It was pretty dring work, Harry," he said, " though we 
were only at it about a quarter of an hour at a tame. My 
wrists and arms and shoulders are aching as if I had been 
beateo with sticks. To-morrow I will take up a good 
supply of fire-wood. The chisels got blunted before we had 
worked an hour, and we should get on a deal faster if we 
could sharpen them frequently," 

" Is the stone hardt" 

"No; it is a sort of marble, I think. We had the under- 
part of the slab on our side, and I did not think of looking 
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whea T8 took it down. Anyhow, it waa not very hard, 
aad with a good strong chisel and a short, heavy hammer 
I am eure we could have done it in an hour. Anyhow, 
it ia a comfort that nothing came down on top of ue. I 
examined the pile carefully, and there had not been 
the elighteat movement among the lower stones; so that 
part of the difficulty seemB to have been got over. Now, 
I must go down and get something to eat, and then I will 
go in for a good sleep. Yon are feeling all right, I 
hopel" 

"Could not be doing better, Stanley. I have eaten 
three solid meals to-day, and have been sitting up on the 
edge of my bed for some time. I tried standing, but it 
waa no go; still, I do think that in a day or two I shall 
manage it." 

For six days the work continued. One party watched, 
uiotber slept, and the third worked, by turns. Some of the 
itones gave much greater trouble than the first they had 
net with, but having the fire close by proved a great asdat- 
uice, as the chisels could be frequently sharpened. The 
men became more accustomed to the work, and the steady 
progress they made greatly excited their hopes. At the 
end of the week but one stone barred the way. This, how- 
ever, was much the most formidable that they had encoun- 
tered. It seemed to have been a pillar or a huge gate-post^ 
and was square, measuring some twenty inches on each face. 
The obstacle was all the more formidable, as the upper end 
was inclined towards them, greatly increasing the difficulty 
in using the chisel. Beyond this, as far aa they could see, 
there was merely a mass of smaller stones. The party who 
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liad been working upoa this block were much disfaearteDed 
when Stanley went up to relieve them. Owing to the in- 
clinatioD of the atone, their chisels could get but little bite, 
and though they had been working for ax hours at it, they 
had scarcely made any impression; indeed at only one point 
had they so far broken the face that the chisel would cut. 
Meinik had come down two hours before to report to Stanley 
the nature of the obetacle, and when he went up he took 
with him the second ramrod, which had not hitherto been 
used. 

He saw at once that, as Meinik had told him, it would be 
impossible to get through this block by the same means as 
before, for as the groove deepened the labour would become 
greater and greater, and from the inclination of the stone 
they would in time arrive at a point where the axe could 
no longer be used to strike the chisel The point at which 
the slight indentation had been made was nearly at the 
comer of the stone. This was gradually enlarged by hammer- 
ing upon it with the head of the axe, and after an hour's 
work the surface had been so far pounded that the chisel 
could get a flat hold upon it. Then Stanley and one of the 
Bumians lay down and placed the cutting end of the long 
ramrod against it, and the others by turns struck the 
end with the back of a light hatchet, thoee holding the 
rod turning it slightly after each blow. Every half-hour 
the edge of the chisel was resharpened, and by the time 
the next party relieved them, a hole of half an inch in 
diameter and two inches deep had been drilled in the stone. 
Stanley remained with the new-comera for half an hour, 
instructing them in the work, and then went below. 
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" WeU, Stanley, what are you going to do with this mon- 
strous stone Meinik tells me oft" 

" There is only one thing to do with it, Harry; that is, to 
blast it The block ie so inclined that one can do nothing 
with the chisels, and we are now drilling a hole. I don't 
know that I shall succeed, but at any rate I am going to 
have a try. If it fails, I must hit on some other way. The 
provisions are holding out all right, and Meinik calculates 
that, with a little stinginess, we could manage for another 
three weeks. We have drilled the hole in two inches to- 
day, and as we get more accustomed to the work I dare 
say we could do three inches in each shift. The block is 
twenty inches through on the straight, and may be two 
feet on the line that we follow, ao that in four days we shall 
be nearly through it. In three weeks we shall have made 
five holes, which will weaken it so that we may be able 
to break it off. However, I hope we shall find one bole 
sufficient. I shall make it fifteen inches deep, and then 
charge it with the contents of a dozen cartridges. I think 
that ought to do it." 

In two days and a half the hole was of the required depth. 
Harry had pri^essed so rapidly that he was able that morn- 
ing to walk across his room. 

" We must try the shot at once," Stanley said, " because 
if it fails we must go on working; if it succeeds we can, 
if we like, wait for another week before we make off. By 
that time you will be strong enough to be got through that 
low passage, and walk for a little distance, when we can cut 
some poles and rig up that hammock again. Do you know 
anything about mining, for I know nothing) I only had 
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OD idea how to drill the hole from soeing some engineers 
at work at Agra years ago, but I am sure I don't know 
how they fired the shot or prepared it." 

" I cao tell you a little about it, Stanley, for I have been 
down a coal-mine once or twice, and watched the men 
doing it. They first of all put in the charge, then they put 
in a wooden rod just the thickneBs of the fuse they use, 
then tfaey dropped in a little dry dust round it, which they 
pressed down very carefully with a small wooden rod; then 
they damped some dust, and hammered that down hard. 
After putting in about half an inch of this, they used dust 
slightly moistened, beating it down ae before. When it 
was quite full they pulled out the centre stick, and put the 
fuse into the hole that it left." 

"We have not got any fuse," Stanley said; "but I think 
that if we take a narrow strip of cloth, moisten it, and 
rub gunpowder into it, let it dry, and then roll it up, it 
would be all right Then we could lay a train of diunp 
powder to it, set the end alight, and bolt." 

"I ehould think that that would do," Harry agreed; 
" but you would have to bolt very sharp, for if it went off 
before you got to the bottom of the steps it might be very 
awkward." 

"I don't think the effect of the shock will be oB great 
as that, Harry. It may crack the stone, but I should 
hardly think it would send anything flying out of the hole." 
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CHAPTER XVL 



EVERT daj anea the ai^ had begun the defenders had 
fired an occasional ebot at tbe stockade, not witb any 
idea of doing any damage, but in order tliat the assailants 
should know that they were still in the cavern. That 
evening when the hole had got to the proper depth, 
Stanley, having prepared his fuse, went up with twenty 
cartridges in his pocket, accompanied by Meinik. The 
hole was charged and tamped and the fuse inserted; this 
took a considerable time. The fuse had been cut so that 
an inch of it projected outside the hole. The other eight 
cartridges were then broken up, and the powder moistened, 
and a train some two feet long laid from the fuse towards 
the entrance of the hole. Then a piece of rag was wrapped 
round one end of the ruurod, and this, again, was tied to 
a long rod that had the night before been cut by one of 
the boys, who had slipped out noiselessly from the en- 
trance. The rag had been moistened and rubbed with gun- 
powder. 

" Now, Meinik," Stanley said, " everything is ready. This 
rod is sixteen feet long so that, lying down, my feet will 
be just at the edge of the hole, and I shall be able to drop 
down as soon as I have lighted the train, and bolt. I 
shall fix a torch a foot or so from the train, then I shall 
only have to lift the rod to it, light the rag, set fire to the 
train, and then slide down and bolt Now, you must go 
down first," 
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" No, master," Meinik said firmly; " I will light the train. 
I do not think that there is any danger, but whether there 
is or not I shall Dndertake it If I am killed it does not 
matter, while if you were killed all would be lost, for if 
the explosion did not burst the stone, I am sure that we 
should never be able to get tJu'ough it without you to 
direct us. No, master, if you stay, I stay, and that would 
only lessen our chances of nuining down the steps in 
time." 

Stanley argued, and even ordered, but Meinik was ob- 
stinate, and seeing that the faithful Burman was not to be 
moved, he reluctantly left the matter in his hands, and went 
downstairs. He moved a short distance along the ledge 
and waited. The time seemed an age to him, so that he 
gave an exclamation of delight when Meinik suddenly came 
into sight, and took his place beside him. 

"I have lit the train, master. The powder fizzed up, 
but did not seem to bum very fast." 

It was indeed another two minutes before a deep muffled 
roar was heard. There was no further noise, but they 
heard shouts from the Burmans behind the stockades. 

" They will be wondering what the sound is," Stanley 
said, "but they will not be able to tell from what direction 
it came, for I expect they were pretty nearly all sound 
asleep. Now let us go up and see the result" 

They made their way up the steps, which were now in 
entire darkness. The curtain still hung in its place some ten 
feet below the obstacle. They lit a torch from the embers 
in the pan, and then Stanley climbed up into the passage 
and hastily crawled along. He gave a cry of satisfaction as 
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he aj^roacbed the end. The explosion had been com- 
pletely eucceasful — the end of the block U7 on the ground ; 
whether the whole of it had been blown off or not he conld 
not see, but he felt eure that the greater portion must have 
split off. It was evident that it would take s considerable 
amount of time, and would require the strength of several 
men to get the block out. They therefore descended at 
once to gladden the hearts of those below, with the news 
that the way out waa now available to them whenever they 
chose to leave. 

Harry manifested no surprise whatever at the news. "I 
made sura that you would succeed, Stanley. After getting 
me off as you did, and making your own escape before, it 
seems to me that you have got hold of the ' open sesame' of 
Ali Baba, and have only to use the cabalistic words to walk 
in and out wheraver you want to ga" 

"I don't feel by any means so certain of my own powers 
as you seem to be, Harry, and I can assure you I was very 
doubtful whether that shot would succeed. I hoped at any 
rate that it would blow a, good bit of the stone out, and in 
that case we could have got the chisels to work i^jaiu. It 
was the slanting position of the block that beat us. However, 
thank goodness, the work is done now, and you have only 
to get a bit stronger, and we will be oft" 

"I am quite ready to start now, Stanley; I think it is 
absurd waiting any longer, for thera is never any saying 
what might take place. That Burmese general, who seems 
to be an obstinate beggar, might take it into his head to 
place a guard on the top of the hill, and then all your labour 
will have been thrown away," 
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"That is true enough, Harry ; and aa I really don't think 
Uiat travelling dow would be likely to do you any aeriouB 
harm I will decide on to-morrow. At any rate, I wiU take 
Bome men up at once and get that atone out" 

The taak was a difficult one. The block ol atone was so 
nearly the size of the passt^ that they could not get a rope 
round behind it, and after trying for two hourain vain they 
determined that the only course was to push it before them. 
They bood found, however, that this was impossible, and 
that a part at least of the stone was remaining in its place. 
Finally, they succeeded in pushing a loop in the rope over 
the top of the block, and then by main force eight of them 
pulled it out of the hole and lowered it on to the top 
step. By the time that they had done this dawn was 
approaching, and they therefore returned at once to the 
chambers below. 

The men were all much pleased when Stanley told them 
that they would leave that night. Confident as they felt 
that the Burmese could not force their way in, a new feel- 
ing of nervousness seized them, now that the way was open, 
lest some unforeseen circumstances might occur to prevent 
their going. The rice that remained was made up into 
three or four packages; the meat had long before been 
finished. Stanley had a discussion with Meinik as to how 
Harry had best be taken through the passage. He could, 
they E^reed, walk along the ledge with one before and 
one behind to steady him, and could then be carried up 
the steps in a blanket by four men. He must, of course, 
be lifted into the passage and dragged through it to the 
end; after that it would be easy enough. Six men could 
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cany him in a blanket until far enough away for them to 
chop poles without the aound of the axes being heard by 
the Burmese. From the time they began their work, every 
pains had been taken to deaden Bounda. The blanket hung 
acroBS the passage had acted as a muffler to some extent^ 
but a piece of cloth had always been tied over the hammer 
heads of the axes to prevent the sharp clinking sounds of 
the blows on the chisels or stone being heard. 

As soon as it was dark enough for them to pass along 
the ledge Meinik went with Stanley to examine the ground. 
Fortutiately the portion of stone that remained above the 
level and prevented the rock from being rolled back was 
but small, and they were able to break it up in half an 
hour with the axes. Then, making their way along with- 
out difficulty for another four feet, they found themselves 
standing upright in the depression in the centre of the ruin. 
Mounting six more steps, they were among the bushes 
that covered the site of the temple. They now carefully 
cleared away every fragment of stone from the floor of the 
passage, and returning, Stanley gave orders for the start to 
be made. Two or three shota were fired from the lower 
entrance to show the enemy that they were there and on 
the watch, and then all went up to Harry's room. He had 
been dressed for the first time and was ready for the start. 
Two of the strongest of the Burmans went on first. 

"Now, Harry, you are to put your hands on my shoulders. 
Meinik will follow close behind you, and will keep his arms 
round you in case you need help. Of course we shall go 
along very slowly." 

" I don't think that all these precautions are necessary," 
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Harry sud. "I am soro that I can walk that distance easily 
enougb. Why, you eay the etair is only about forty 
feet." 

"I dare Bay you could, Harry; but we don't want to 
run any risks. Your head is not very strong at present, 
and you might turn giddy, or you might stumUe. So at 
present you will have just to do as you are told. Let us 
start," 

Barry did not find it as easy as he had expected getting 
out through the lower opening, and he was by no means 
sorry to have the support of Stanley and Meinib as he pro- 
ceeded along the ledge. They moved very carefully and 
slowly, and all were greatly relieved when he eat down on 
a blanket laid on the steps. 

"Now lie back, Harry; we shall have no difficulty in 
getting you up here." 

Two Burmans took the upper end of the blanket, Stanley 
and Meinik the lower, and they were soon at the top of 
the steps. 

" You are not very heavy now, Harry, but you are a good 
deal heavier than you were when we brought you in below. 
Now the next is the most difficult part of the work — once 
we get you through this passage it will be plain sailing. 
You see, you will have to be dragged. The place is only 
two feet high, so that it would be impossible to lift you at 
all. We have made the floor as smooth as we can, but I 
am afraid that there are a good many projecting comers 
that will try you a good deal." 

" It cannot be helped, Stanley. Fire away as soon as yoQ 
like." 
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The rast of the party were now all gathered on the 
steps below, and Meinik and Stanley, getting up first into 
the hole, received Hany as the others lifted him, and with 
the aid of two of the Biunnaos laid him on his blanket in 
the passage. 

"Now," Stanley said to the two men who took the other 
end of the blanket, " keep it as tight as you can, and when 
I say 'lift' we will all lift together and move him forward 
a few inches. Do not hurry over it— we have plenty of 
time before us." 

They were packed so closely that they had each but one 
arm available. Little by little they moved him along, gain- 
ing some six inches each time; then all had to move so as 
to place themselves for the next effort. However, in five 
or six minutes they had him through, and carried him up 
into the open air. The rest of the party at once joined 
them, and, with three of the natives on each side of the 
blanket, they were soon beyond the circle of ruins, and 
making at a brisk pace through the forest. After going for 
a quarter of a mile they stopped, cut some poles for the 
hammock, and in a short time were on their way again, 
having placed in it one of the bags of rice as a pillow for 
Harry. 

They travelled for some hours, and then halted to cook 
some rice. All had slept a good deal during the day, so that 
after resting for an hour they proceeded on their way again. 
They had no fear whatever of pursuit, and the only danger 
that they could incur waa from meeting with a band similar 
to that which had carried Harry off. When they rigged up 
the hammock, they had cut wood for torches to protect 
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themaelv«s from dgers; these were thrown away as bood aa 
daylight broke. At mid-day they halted again for another 
hour, and then, continning their journey, arrived at the 
village before nightfall. They were received with great joy, 
the villagers setting up a shout of welcome, the friends of 
the men and boys being specially exuberant in their joy, for 
they had become extremely anxious at their long absence. 
The two troopers were still there, and these saluted Stanley 
with less than the usual stiff formality of the Mohammedan 
soldier. He himself laughed. 

" I don't look much like a British officer at present," he 
said in their language. "Well, has everything been quiet 
herer 

"Yes, sahib; a sowar brought us orders from the general 
to remain here, and to send at once if we heard any news 
of you. We sent off one of the villagers when the man 
came back to fetch the others, and said that you had good 
hopes of getting Lieutenant Brooke sahib out of the hands 
of the Burmese." 

"I will write a note," Stanley said. "Get your horse 
saddled at once. Directly we have made Mr. Brooks com- 
fortable, I will give you the letter." 

During the time that Stanley bad been absent the houses 
bad been re^rected, and the village had assumed its general 
appearance. A hut was at once handed over to them, and 
Harry laid on a bamboo pallet He had slept most of the 
way down. 

" You see I was quite right, Stanley. I told you that the 
journey would be nothing." 

"Fortunately it has turned out so. Meinik has already 
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killed a chicken, and will make it into broth for yoo. It 
will be a change for you after your diet of rice. The cooking 
was excellent for the first three or four days, but it fell off 
sadly. That was one of the reasons why I gave way to 
your wish to start at once. You have done wonderfully 
well, but a constant diet of rice is not quite the thing for 
building up a sick man. 

"Now I am going to write a few lines to the general to 
say that you have got safely down, but will need at least 
another week before you are able to sit on a horse. Of 
course you can be carried on; but I think that the air here 
is a great deal more healthy and bracing than it is at Prome, 
and the longer you stay here the better." 

Stanley's note was a short one; it merely said that be 
had succeeded in getting his cousin and the trooper who was 
carried ofT at the same time, from the hands of the Burmese, 
but that Harry was still very weak, and that if he himself 
could be spared he would stay with him at the village for 
another week or ten days, at the end of which time he 
would ride by easy stages to Prome. Three days later the 
trooper returned with a note from the general. 

"/ conyralvlale yoa most heartily on having resaud i/our 
cousin," he wrote. " By alt meant stay where you are until he is 
qiiile strong a^n; this pUux is not at all healthy at present. We 
shall not be moving forward for another three weeks." 

Stanley remained at the village for another fortnight, and 
at the end of that time Harry had so far recovered that he 
was quite capable of making a short day's journey on horse- 
back. Two of the men who had aided in the rescue had 
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gone to Prome with an order from Stanley on the staff pay- 
master, for thfi rewards that had been promised to the 
villagers and the two Burmese soldiers. They retui-ned 
with the money, and the men were all highly delighted at 
the result of the expedition. 

Stanley retained the services of the two soldiers as long 
as he remained in the village. He had no fear whatever of 
the same band returning that had before visited the village, 
and he learned that no others had been heard of in the 
neighbourhood j but at the same time he thought it as well 
that a man should be on guard night and day at each end of 
the village. The peasants agreed to watch at one end, 
while the two Burmese soldiers and the troopers took charge 
of the other end. The bulk of the villagers were engaged in 
forming a strong stockade round It to defend themselves in 
case of further attack, and Stanley promised to send them 
down twenty muskets and a supply of ammunition as soon 
as he got to Frame. There was real rogret on the part of 
the Burmese when the time came for the party to start It 
had been something altogether new to them to have officials 
among them who paid for everything. Theee EngUshmen 
had treated them kindly, and were pleased and contented 
with everything. The money that the five men and two 
boys had earned had enriched the village, and had enabled 
them to more than replace their losses by the recent raid, 
and if Stanley had accepted all the presents of fruit, fowls, 
and eggs they would have given him, he would have needed 
a couple of extra horses to convey them. A strong pony had 
been purchased for Meinik, and after taking a hearty leave 
of the villagers the party rode off. 
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" I vnek we had euch a good cook as your man is, Stanley," 
Harry said as they journeyed along at a walk. " I never 
tasted better soup than he serrea up. I muBt really get 
him to teach our meBS cook bow to make it." 

"Do you know what it is, Harry t" 

"I have not the least idea; it might be anything. I 
think that it tasted to me more like stewed eels than any- 
thing else." 

" You are not very lax out It is made of the creatures 
you turned up your nose at — snakes." 
- "Nonsense, Stanleyl" 

" It ia, I can assure you. I would not tell you before 
because it might have set you against it. That soup you 
had in the cave was made from snake-flesh. The receasea 
in parts of the caves swarmed with them, and the men lidd 
in quite a store of them before we were besieged. Unfor- 
tunately they would not keep well even in these cool 
chambers, so we had to fall back on rice. You liked it so 
much that, though there was no occasion to have gone on 
with snake soup after we got to the village, I continued to 
give it to you, for it is very nourishing." 

"Well, I am glad you did not tell me at the time, but I 
must own that it was excellent, and I think that in future 
I shall have no objection to snake in that form." 

"They are just as good in other ways," Stanley replied. 
" The Burmans are no fools, and I consider that snake and 
lizards are very much better eating than their mutton, 
which is tasteless stuff at the best" 

" We shall have to have a big settlement when we get 
back, Stanley. Of course all those men you paid and the 
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guards yan bribed are entirely my account^ to Bay nothing 
of my share of the general expenditure." 

"The general expenses are practically nothing, Harry. 
I invited you to come with me, and of course you were my 
guest As to the other matter, that also is my bueinesB. I 
would not say so if I had not plenty of funds, bat what 
with my pay as interpreter, and the year of back pay that 
I got when the Oazette came out, I have plenty oat of my 
income to pay for it without breaking in upon the amount 
I told you I had got for those rubies." 

" I should pay you, Stanley, if you were rolling in money. 
Not that I should mind taking money from you if I wanted 
it, but my expenses since I landed here have not been any- 
thing approaching my pay and allowances; and I have 
besides, as I told you, an income of £500 a year of my own. 
You have risked your life tor me, and I am not going to let 
you pay the piper as well" 

" All right, if it pleases you, Harry, I am delighted at 
having been able to save you, and just at present money 
does not seem an important matter one way or the other, 
so if it really would be a satisfaction to you to pay I wiU 
certainly not deprive you of it." 

Although they only travelled ten miles the first day, 
Harry acknowledged that he was as tired as a dog when he 
dismounted, and was so stiff the next morning that he had 
to be helped on to his horse. However, this gradually 
wore off, and on the evening of the fourth day, they arrived 
at Prome. Leaving Harry at his regimental camp, Stanley 
rode to the head-quarters, and there dismounted. Meinik 
had led the second horse after Harry dismounted, and now 
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took tbem both across to the lines with the air of a maa 
who has only been away a few hours. Stanley at once 
went up to the general 

"Welcome back, huH" Sir Archibald said, "you have 
been longer away than we expected when you started. I 
am glad, indeed, that you succeeded in rescuing your 
cousin ; and we are all burning to bear about it. I wrote 
that note to you in a hurry, for I was on the point of going 
on a round of inspection of the camp when your sowar 
arrived. I intended to question him concerning you on 
my return, for I bad no idea that after making such a long 
journey he would start back at once, but I found that he 
had ridden straight off directly the note was handed to him. 
You must dine with me to-day, and tell me all the story. 
I see from the colour of your skin that you have been in 
disguise again." 

" Yes, sir; there were materials for dyeing the skin in the 
village, but nothing that availed to take it off. It is grad- 
ually going, and as I shall be now able to get some strong 
alkali from the doctor, I hope I shall be presentable by to- 
morrow." 

" They are honourable marks," the general said with a 
smile. "I don't think any of us would mind being so 
coloured for a bit if we had done such good work as you 
have; but I won't detain you now, for dinner will be ready 
in half an hour." 

Stanley hurried to his room, took a bath, donned his 
mess uniform, and was ready by the time the bugle sounded. 
Three or four of the staff were, as usual, members of the 
party. After the meal was over, he was requested to narrate 
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luB adveDtures at full length. The Btory waa necMBarily 
a long one, and when he concluded all joined the general in 
hearty commendation for the manner in which he had 
carried out the adventure. 

" Your last atory vaa a stining one, Mr. Brooke," the 
general aaid; " hut this ia even raore so. When I received 
your first note I thought it next door to madness for you to 
try to got your cousin, badly wounded as you knew him to 
be, from the hands of the Burmese. It is not an eaay thing 
to get any man out of priaon, but when the man was unable 
to help himself it seemed well-nigh impossible; and I was 
greatly afraid that, instead of saving hia life, you would loae 
your own. Of course, the fact that you had successfully 
traversed the country before, was atrongly in your favour; 
but then you were unencumbered, and the two things were, 
therefore, not to be compared with each other. I shall, of 
course, put you in orders to-morrow aa having performed a 
aingularly gallant action in rescuing Lieutenant Brooke of 
the 4Tth and a aowar, from their captivity by the Bunneae 
in a prison at Toungoa You have arrived just in time, 
for after endeavouring to fool us for the past three months 
by negotiations never meant to come to anything, the enemy 
are now advancing in great force, and are within a few 
miles of the town. So we are likely to have hot work of 
it, for, from all accounts, they have got nearly oa large an 
army together as Bandoola had. I don't know whether they 
have learned anything from hia misfortunea, but I am bound 
to say that the court does not seem to have taken the 
lesson ill the slighteat degree to heart, and their arrogance 
ia juat as insufferable as it was before a shot was fired." 
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Stanley learnt that there had already been one fight The 
enemy vere advancing in three columns; their rights con- 
sieting of 16,000 men, commanded by Sudda Woon, had 
croeaed the Iirawaddy and waa marching down the other 
bank with the apparent object of recrossing below Prome 
and cutting the British line of communication; the centre, 
from 26,000 to 30,000 strong, commanded by the Kee 
Wongee, wu coming down the left bank of the river, ac- 
companied by a great fleet of war-boats; the left division, 
15,000 strong, led by &n old and experienced general, Maha 
Nemiow, was moving parallel with the others, about ten 
miles distant from the centre, but separated from it by 
a thick and impenetrable forest; a reserve of 10,000 men, 
commanded by the king's half-brother, occupied a stroitgly 
fortified post at Melloon. In addition to these, a large 
force was gathered near Pegu, and threatened an attack 
upon £angoon. On the 10th of November, a fortnight 
before Stanley's return, two brigades of native infantry, 
under Colonel M'Dowall, had marched out to dislodge Maha 
Nemiow, whose division thretiteoed to turn the British 
right and to move round to its rear. 

The force was divided into three columns, one moving 
directly towards the enemy's position, the others marching 
by circuitous routes, so arranged as to arrive at the point 
of attack at the same lime, were to attack in flank and rear, 
while the main body assailed the enemy in front. The Bur- 
mese had, however, obtained information from spies of the 
intended movement, and advancing boldly met the British 
columns half-way, skirmishing with them hotly in the woods 
and threatening an attack by large bodies of horse. The 
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centre drove the Burmese before them and reached their 
stockaded position. Colonel M'Dowall, while reconnoitring 
it, wae killed by a ball from a musket; and aa the tvo flank- 
ing columns did not arrive aa expected, the force was com- 
pelled to fall back. The retreat was conducted in good 
order, but the lose was heavy, as the Burmese pressed hotly 
upon them for several miles. 

Since this unfortunate afiair the enemy had steadily 
advanced. Maha Nemiow had moved directly upon Prome, 
advancing elowly, and constantly stockading himself. The 
centre had also advanced, and was now fortifying some 
heights above the river five miles away, within sight of 
Prome. Sudda Woon was intrenching himeelf on the opposite 
bank. All these divieions were working day and night, 
advancing steadily but slowly and erecting formidable lines 
of intrenchmenta as they went; and it seemed to be the 
intention of the Burmese general to proceed in that manner 
until the whole of his troops were gathei'ed within a very 
short distance (rf the town, and then to rush upon it from 
all sides. 

In the morning Stanley went to the lines of the 47th. 
Harry had of course told his story on his arrival, and the 
tale had circulated generally through the regiment, and as 
he rode in, the men ran out from their huta and cheered 
him heartily. No less warm a greeting did be receive from 
the officers, in spit« of bis protest that there had really been 
no great difficulty or danger in the affair. 

" What I apecially admire," one of the officers said, laugh- 
ing, "is that any man should have run all this risk on 
purpose to prevent himself from coming into an earldom. 
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You had only to leave the matter alone, and there 70a 
werfr— heir to title and estatee." 

"I should have been haunted by Harry'a ghost," Stanley 
Uughed. "It would have been as bad aa Banquo and 
Macbeth; he would have sat at my table and stood at the 
head of my bed. No, no; that would have been a much 
more serious affair to face, than a party of Burmese. The 
title and estates would have been too dear at the price." 

"Well, you behaved like a brick, anyhow," the colonel 
said, "and there is not a man in the regiment who would 
not have been proud indeed if he had accomplished such a 
feat. Half my subalterns were talking at dinner last night 
of learning Uie language, so that if the chance fell in their 
way they might emulate your doinga" 

" It is rather a tough language to master," Stanley replied. 
"It gave me more trouble than the four or five Indian lan- 
guages I speak. I am afraid the campaign will be over a 
long time before any of your officers learn to talk Burmese 
well enough to pass as natives." 

After the failure of the expedition of the 10th no further 
effort had been made against the enemy. Indeed, the troops 
had been withdrawn from their outlying positions, and there 
had even been a feint made of embarking stores, as if with 
the intention of retiring down the river, in hopes of tempt- 
ing the Burmese to make an attack. 

The season had now come when operations could again 
be carried on, and the general was anxious to strike a 
decisive blow at the enemy, and then to sot forward on the 
march towards Ava. A^ to the result of the fight, no one 
entertained the slightest doubt, although the disparity in 
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numbers was very great, for while the fiurmeae commander 
had nearly 70,000 men at his disposal. Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell had no more than 6000, of whom about oufr-half were 
British. It was determined that the maiu attack should 
be made on the division of Maha Nemiow. 

This was now some six or seven miles away, and beyond 
the fact that it was very strongly intrenched in the jungle, 
no information whatever could be gained; for the most 
vigilant watch was kept up by them, and all efforts to pass 
native spies into their Unas failed. But it was known that 
among his division were 8000 Shans from Upper Burma; 
and as these men had not hitherto come in contact with us, 
it was expected that they would fight with more courage 
and resolution than those who had become acquainted with 
our power. A large number of princes and nobles were with 
the force ; and great reliance was placed by the Burmese upon 
three young ladies of high rank who were believed by them 
to be endowed with supernatural gifts, and to have the 
power of rendering the missiles of the English innocuous. 
These young women, dressed in warlike costume, constantly 
rode among tfae troops, animating them by their presence, 
and exhorting them to deeds of courage. The English 
had received vague rumours of the doings of these Burmese 
Joans of Arc, and thought it probable that the enemy 
would fight better than usual. 

On November 30th arrangements were made for attack- 
ing the enemy on the following morning. The flotilla 
were to open a furious cannonade upon their works on both 
sides of the river; a body of native infantry were to drive 
in the advance posts of the centre, while the main force was 
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to attack their left in two columns, one moving directly 
^[ainat it, while the other was to attack on the right flank, 
thus preventiog tbio enemy from retreating in the direction 
of the centra Four regiments of native infantry were left 
in Prome. 

General Cotton commanded the main attack, and soon 
after the column moved out from the camp a tremendous 
cannonade showed that the flotilla was eng^ed with the 
Burmese on both sides of the river. The column, which was 
composed of the 41st and 89th Begiments, with two battaliooa 
of native infantry, proceeded some distance before becoming 
engaged with the enemy's outposts, as the Burmese had 
been deceived by the cannonade and believed that the attack 
was entirely upon the centre; the troops, therefore, reached 
their main position around two native villages without 
serious opposition. As they issued from the jungle into the 
cleared space in front of the stockade they rapidly formed 
up under a tremendous fiie and rushed forward to the attack. 
The old Burmese general, who was too infirm to walk, 
could be seen carried from point to point in a htter cheering 
on his men, while the three Amazons exposed themselves 
fearlessly to the fire. The ladder parties, however, rushed 
forward unchecked, and, in spite of the opposition of the 
enemy, scaled the stockade at one point and won a footing 
on the rampart of earth behind it. 

Others pressed after them, and soon a destructive fire was 
opened upon the crowded mass pent up between the outer 
stockade and the next. The Burmese method of forming 
stockade behind stockade was useful against a foe of no 
greater dash and energy than themselves, but was absolutely 
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fatal when opposed to English troops, who gave them no 
time to fall back through the narrow openings in the 
palings. These were soon blocked by the dying and dead. 
Some of the Shans, led by their chiefs, fought with desperate 
courage, but were unable to stand the advance of the British, 
whose st^iHly volleys, poured in at distances of a few yards, 
swept them away. Wounded horses rushing wildly about 
in the throng added to the terrible confusion. Groups of 
men endeavoiu-ed to cut a way through the stockades behind, 
others strove to climb over. Maha Nemiow was killed while 
Iffavely exhorting bis men to stand their ground, and one of 
the heroic Amazons was shot. As soon as the troops reached 
the spot where she fell and saw that she was a woman, she 
was carried into a cottage, and there died a few houra after- 
wards. 

Stockade after stockade was carried until the whole posi- 
tion fell into our hands. In the meantime the other column, 
commanded by General Campbell himself, and consisting of 
the 13th, 38th, 47th, and 67th Begimente and the 38th 
Madras Infantry, had moved down on the other side of the 
Nawine river and taken up a position to command the ford 
there, by which the fugitives from the stockade must cross 
on their way to join the centre. As the crowd of frightened 
men issued from the jungle and poured across the ford the ' 
artillery opened upon them with shrapnel and completed 
their discomfiture. All thought of joining the centre waa 
abandoned, and, re-entering the jungle, they scattered, and 
the greater portion of them started for their homes, intent 
only on avoiding another contest with their foes. Another 
of the Burmese heroines was HUed at the ford. Three 
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hundred men had been killed at the atorming of the stockade, 
but a far greater loes took place in the retreat, very few 
of the Shans ever r^aining their country, the greater 
portion perishing from starvation in the great forests 
through which they travelled in order to escape the Bur- 
mese authorities, who would have forced them to rejoin the 
army. 



CHAPTER XVn. 
THE PRIDE OP BURMA BUBIBLED. 

AS soon as the victory was completed the troops piled 
arms, and were allowed two hours' rest. Then they 
inarched back to the point where General Campbell's divi- 
sion had forded the Nawine river in the morning. From 
this point a path led towards the enemy's centre; this it 
was determined to attack at daybreak on the foUowing 
morning before the news of the defeat of it« left could reach 
it The day had been a long and fatiguing one, and it 
was late before the troops all reached their halting-place. 
A meal was served out, and then all lay down to rest. A 
messenger was sent to Prome to announce the success that 
had been gained, and to request the commander of the 
flotilla to open fire in the morning as soon as the foe was 
seen to issue from the jungle in front of the Wongee's main 
position at Napadee. 

Long before daylight the troops were in motion. General 
Campbell's division led the way along the narrow track 
leading towards the river, while General Cotton, who 
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followed, was ordered to break off at any path which led 
towards the Burmese division, to make his way through the 
forest, and to attack the stockades directly he reached them. 
The main divisioD would attack aa soon as they heard his 
guna. 

After a two hours' march the first division came out on 
open ground by the river side, signalled their arrival to the 
flotilla, and formed up in front of the stockaded heights of 
Napadee. The position was an extremely strong one. The 
enemy occupied three ranges of hills rising one behind the 
other, and each commanding the one in front of it. One 
flank of these hills was protected by the river, the other by 
the almost impenetrable forest. The hilla were all covered 
with stockades; and aa they moved forward, the troops were 
exposed to so heavy a fire from an enemy intrenched at the 
edge of the jungle on the right, that before they coidd 
advance further, it was necessary to first drive them from 
this position. Six companies of the 87th were sent back 
into the forest, and making their way through this, came 
down in the rear of the stockades, speedily cleared them of 
their defenders, and compelled the advanced force (rf the 
enemy to join their main body. 

The troops then moved forward to the foot of the first hill, 
where two strong redoubts had been erected by Uie enemy. 
The fleet opened fire, but the column was halted for a 
time awaiting the sound of firing that should tell them 
that General Cotton's column was engaged. No sound, 
however, was heard, for this force had been unable to make 
its way tbrough the dense forest, and General Campbell at 
last gave the order for the attack. It was commenced by 
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the 47th and 38tli Native Infantry under Colonel Elving- 
ton, who pushed through the jungle and forest until they 
reached eome of the flanking outworiu on the hill. These 
they attacked vith such dash and determination that they 
speedily obtained poeseBsion of them, and thus produced a 
favourable diversion for the main attack. This, consisting 
of the 13th, 38th, and 87th Begiments, advanced steadily 
without returning a shot to the incessant fire from the 
enemy's various intrench ments, captured the two redoubte 
at the bottom of the hill, and then pressed upwards, carrying 
position after position at the point of the bayonet, till they 
arrived at the summit of the first hilL 

The Burmese fugitives, as they fled to the next line of 
defence, shook the courage of the troops there, and the British 
pushing forward hotly on the rear of the flying crowd, 
carried work after work, until in the course of an hour the 
whole position, nearly throe miles in extent, was entirely in 
their posseasion. Between forty and fifty guns were captuied, 
and the enemy's loss in killed and wounded was very great, 
while by desertion alone the Wongee lost a third of his army. 
While the attack had been going on, the flotilla had passed 
the works protecting the river face of the hills, and had 
captured all the boats and stores filled with supplies for 
the use of the Burmese army. 

Thus two of the three Burmese divisions had now been 
completely routed, and there remained only that of Sudda 
Woon on the other side of the river. The troops were 
allowed two days' rest, and on the morning of the fifth a 
force advanced on board the flotilla. Their passage across 
the river was covered by the fire of a rocket-brigade and a 
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mortar-battery, vhich had on the previous night Deen estab- 
lished on an island, and they landed at some distance above 
the enemy's Blockades. They then marched round and 
attacked these in flank and rear, while the batteries and 
boats of the flotilla cannonaded them in front. 

The enemy's troops were already disheartened by the 
defeat they had seen inflicted upon the Wongee's army, 
and after a feeble resistance fled to a second line of stockades 
in the jungle to their rear. The troops, however, pressed 
so hotly upon them that they were unable to make any 
eflfectual opposition here. Numbers fell while endeavouring 
to pass through the narrow entrancea of the work, and the 
rest fled in terror into the woods. 

These extensive operations had been carried out with the 
loss of six officers and some seventy or eighty men only. 

It was known that the enemy had very strongly fortified 
several positions in and around Meaday, and it was deter- 
mined to push forward at once on the long march of three 
hundred miles to Ava, before the enemy could rally from 
their defeat and gather for the defence of these positions. 
On the 9th the first division, under General Campbell him- 
self, started from Prome. The roads were extremely bad, 
and they were able to move but slowly. Their course was 
first directed inland, as it was intended to turn the enemy's 
position at Meaday, by following a road several miles from 
the river and thus forcing them to fall back as we advanced. 
On the next day the force reached the spot where Colonel 
M^Dowall had been killed iu the unsuccessful attack upon 
Maha Nemiow, and it then turned north and followed the 
road parallel to the river. 
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On the 12th tremendona rains tor some hours converted 
the road into % moresa, and although the march was but 
five miles lon^ the greater portion of the column failed 
to reach its destination. This, however, was not the worst. 
Cholera broke out at once, and carried off a large number 
of victims^two of the British regiments being rendered 
almost unfit for service by its ravages. On the 14th the 
division encamped on dry ground, on a ridge of wooded 
hills, and waited for a couple of days to allow the baggage 
train to come up. The change greatly benefited the health 
of the troops, and amusement was afforded by the partridges, 
jungle-fowl, and deer which abounded in the neighbourhood 
of the camp. Up to this point no single native had been 
seen, the villages were all destroyed, and the country was 
completely deserted. On the 16th a strong Burmese fortifi- 
cation was taken, it being unoccupied save by a small picket, 
which retired on our advance. This bad evidently been 
erected for the purpose of preventing the river fortifications 
from being tamed, and its abandonment proved that the 
object of the land march had been gained, and that the 
enemy had abandoned the positions they had with so much 
care prepared for the defence of the river. 

On the Idth they joined General Cotton's column, and 
the next day entered Meaday. Here a terrible spectacle 
was met with. The town and the ground within the 
stockades was strewn with dead and dying, some from 
wounds, others from cholera — for the ravages of this plague 
bad been as great among the Burmese as in the British 
force. A number of men were found crucified on gibbeU, 
doubtless as a punishment for attempting to desert. The 
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air was pestilent^ and the force was glad indeed to march 
on the next morning from the locality. They gained 
something, but not much, from the change. For the next 
fifty milee dead bodice were met with at very short inter- 
vals, and each day before camping many corpses had to be 
removed before the tenta could be fixed. It was now known 
that the Burmese army, in its retreat, had been concentrated 
at Melloon, where the reserve of 10,000 men had been 
posted. On the 27th the division encamped within four 
miles of that town. They had now marched a hundred and 
Forty miles from Prome without meeting a single inhabitant 
of the country or being enabled to obtain any cattle what^ 
ever for the supply of the troops, so effectually had the 
enemy wasted the country as they retired. 

Melloon stood on the opposite bank of the Irrawaddy, and 
letters had arrived from that town, saying that a commis- 
sioner had arrived from Ava with full powers from the 
king to conclude a treaty of peace. Colonel Adair and 
Stanley accordingly were sent off the next morning to Mel- 
loon to arrange for an immediate meeting for the commis. 
sioners. However, they could come to no arrangement, 
the Burmese leaders insisting that so important a business 
could only be carried on when a favourable day arrived, 
and that no time could at present be stated. Seeing that 
the principal object of the Burmese was to gain time. 
The colonel informed them, through Stanley, that as no 
arrangements had been made, the troops would recom- 
mence tbeir advance as soon as he returned to the camp, 
and accordingly the next morning the division moved 
forward to a town immediately opposite Melloon. That 
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place Btood on the face of a sloping hill, and as the Iira- 
waddf was here but 600 yards broad, a good view was 
obtained of the fortifications. The principal stockade was 
in the form of a square, about a mile on each face, mount- 
ing a considerable number of guns, eepocially on the side 
facing the river, and a succession of stockades extended 
for a mile farther along the banha. The great work was 
crowded with men. 

In front of the town lay a lai^e fleet of war-boats, and 
larger craft with stores. A short time after the troops 
reached the spot, a great noise of gongs, drums, and otter 
warlike instruments arose on the other aide, and crowds of 
boatmen were aoen running down to the vessels. These 
were soon manned, and oars got out, and tfaey began to row 
up the river. Aa, owing to the intricacy of the channel, 
the steamboat and flotilla had not yet arrived, a few shots 
wore fired at the boats by the field-gmu. This had the 
desired effect, many of the boatmen jumping overboard, 
leaving their craft to drift down the river, while the great 
bulk hastily turned their vessels about, and anchored in 
their former position. As soon as the steamer with the 
flotilla came up, two war-boats pushed off from shore, 
saluted the steamer, and rowed alongside of her, until she 
and the flotilla were safely anchored above the town. This 
was so evidently a mark of a real desire for the suspension 
of hostilities that the two officers were again sent across 
the river, A truce was agreed upon, and an arrangement 
made for the meeting of the negotiators upon the follow- 
ing day. 

Four meetings were held between the two commissioners 
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and those appointed hy the Bridsh general, the meetings 
taking place on boats moored in the centre of the river. 
A.t length the treaty waa accepted and signed by the Bur- 
mese, and fifteen days' truce allowed for the ratification of 
the treaty by the king. As the end of that period ap- 
proached, the Burmese protested that they had not yet 
received an answer, and asked for further time, which was 
refused, unless on the condition that Melloon waa evacuated, 
and the Burmese army fell back until the ratification of the 
treaty reached them. As had been for some time strongly 
suspected, the negotiations were simply a device to arrest 
our advance, and the treaty was afterwards found- in the 
Burmese camp, it never having been forwarded to Ava. At 
midnight, on the eighteenth, when the armistice came to a 
conclusion, the troops began throwing up earthworks, the 
heavy guns were landed from the flotilla, and at ten o'clock 
the next morning twenty-eight guns were in position ready 
to open fire. 

In spite of remonstrances that had been made, the Bur- 
mese had, night after night during the armistice, continued 
to work surreptitiously at their intrencbments. It was 
hoped for a moment that when they saw the speed with 
which our batteries had been thrown up and armed they 
would offer no further resistance. As, however, they 
were evidently preparing for action our guns opened fire 
at eleven o'clock. This was kept up for two hours. While 
it was going on, the troops intended for the assault were 
embarked in boats some distance up the river so as to 
ensure their not being carried by the force of the stream 
across the face of the Burmese works and exposed to the 
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conceotrated fire of the enemy. They were divided into 
four brigades, the first of which, coDsiating of the 1 3th 
and 38th Regiments under Lieutenant^iolonel Sale, were to 
land below the stockade, and to attack its south-western 
angle, while the other three brigades were to land above it, 
to carry some outworks there, and to attack the northern 
face. 

A strong northerly wind and the violent current prevented 
the assaults being made simultaneously. The first brigade 
was carried too far across, and as it passed the stockade was 
exposed to the fire of the guns and musketry of the river 
defences, while the three other brigades were unable for 
some time to reach their intended landing-places. Colonel 
Sale was among those wounded by the Burmese fire, but 
directly the first brigade reached the shore they formed up 
under the partial cover of a shelving bank, and, led by 
Lieutenant-colonel Frith, moved foi'ward to the assault in 
admirable order. When within a short distance, there was 
a forward rush, in spite of the storm of shot, the ladder-party 
gained the foot of the stockade, and placing the ladders, 
climbed up, and leapt down among the surging crowd of 
the enemy. Others followed, and soon a firm footing was 
obtained in the works. Then the men of the two regiments, 
whose total strength did not exceed five hundred, advanced 
steadily, drove before them some 10,000 armed men, and 
expelled them from the works that the Burmese had deemed 
impregnable. 

While this was going on the other three brigades had 
landed above the stockade, and now falling upon the enemy 
as they poured out from their works, completed their defeat. 
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All the stockades were carried, and the whole of the artillery 
and stores fell into our possession. 

Four days later the army a^in began its advance. They 
were met by four Englishmen who had been taken prisoaers, 
and an American, who had also been held in confinement 
These had been sent to assure the English general that the 
king waa in earnest in his desire for peace. It was but 
too evident, however, that no confidence could be placed 
in Burmese negotiations, and it was, moreover, known that 
another army was being assembled in the greatest haste to 
bar the advance. On the 14th of February the British reached 
Pakang-Yay, having passed Sembeughewn on the opposite 
shore. This was the point where the road from Aracan 
reached the Irrawaddy, and it bad been arranged that the 
force that had been operating in Aracan should, if possible, 
effect a junction with Sir Archibald Campbell here. 

A message brought down by a native was, however, re- 
ceived, stating that the force had suffered very severely from 
fever and cholera, and that the natural obstacles were found 
to he too great to be overcome by troops debilitated by 
disease, that the attempt hod therefore been abandoned. 
Fortunately the English general was well able to do without 
this addition to his strength. He had already proved that 
his command was perfectly capable of defeating any Burmese 
force that could be brought against him, and an addition 
would only have increased the difficulty of transport On 
the dtb of March the British force, which, owing to the 
necessity for leaving strong bodies U> hold Melloon and 
other points that had been captured, now mustered less 
than 2000 fighting men, advanced to attack the enemy. 
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whose numbers were estimated at 16,000. The new com- 
mander of the Burmese adopted other tactics than his pre- 
decessors. His stockaded position was in front of the town 
of Fagahn, but he occupied the jungle in great force and 
attacked our advance-guard five miles from the town. 

As the enetny occupied the hills on both sides of the main 
road. Sir A. Campbell divided his force and led half of it 
through the jungle on the right, while Geueral Cotton led 
the other half through the woods on the left The Bunneae 
fought with considerable obstinacy. General Campbell and 
his staff, with thirty-eight troopers and fifty men of the 13th, 
were somewhat in advance of the column, when the enemy 
closed in on both flanks and even got in their rear. These 
were, however, dispersed by the rest of the 13th, and, driving 
back the Burmese on the fianks, the advance was continued. 
Presently, however, aa the British issued from the jungle, a 
mass of the enemy's horse charged down, drove back the 
skirmishers, and for a time the position of the general and 
his staff was one of great peril. 

His little body of troopers, however, dashed boldly at the 
assailants and held them in check until the guns that had 
followed the staff were brought forward from the jungle; 
then the troopers divided and rode right and left, and the 
guns, opening fire, checked the assailants until the infantry 
came up. The Burmese army was now seen drawn up in 
the form of a semicircle in the open. The two British 
columns were united and together moved forward to attack 
the centre of the crescent, disregarding the lire from its 
wings. When within charging distance, they went forward 
with a rush, and, cheering lustily, fell upon the Burmese, 
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and broke their centre, thus isolating the two wings. 
The Burmese at once retreated with the greatest haete to 
the stockaded position in their rear. Aa usual the narrow 
entrances to the stockades caused great delay, and the 
British were upon them before they were in any way pre- 
pared to resist the assault. Heralding their advance by 
sweeping volleys they fell upon the Burmese with the bayonet 
and drove them out of their works. The enemy made an 
attempt to rally behind the walls and in the pi^odas of the 
town, but the effort was vainj they were driven out with 
great slaughter, hundreds were drowned in endeavouring 
to swim the river, and the army was finally dispersed in all 
directions. 

The effect of this victory was at once apparent The 
country people who had, on the advance of the British force 
from Frome, been cleared out from the villages along the 
whole line of route, being now freed from the restraint of 
their troops, came flocking back in great numbers, some by 
the roads and some in boats j and it was evident that they 
r^arded the struggle aa definitely terminated. There was, 
indeed, no possibility of further resistance, as the armies of 
Burma, raised with immense difficulty and by heavy boun- 
ties and the promises of great reward, were hopelessly scat- 
tered, and Ava lay open to the British advance. In other 
directions their position was equally desperate. Aracan had 
been wholly rescued from their grasp. A British force in 
Pegu had marched up the river Sitang, and after the repulse 
of a party of a hundred and fifty men imprudently sent to 
attack Sitang itaelf, captured the place after a sharp fight, 
and, receiving reinforcements from Rangoon, continued their 
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way up the river and captured Toungoo; while the uorthem 
force had driven the Burmese out of Manipur, and had 
reached the river Ningti by the 2nd of February, and were 
in a pOBition to advance direct upon Ava. 

After a halt of two days, General Campbell advanced on 
the 12th of February; Mr, Price, the American who had 
been aent down after the capture of Melloon, went forward 
to Ava with the treaty that had been drawn up before the 
capture of that place; and the king had no longer any 
hesitation in complying with its terms, and was, indeed, 
delighted to find that the recent victory of the invaders had 
not increased their demands. He at once sent down to 
accept them, hut as do official ratification was sent, the 
march continued, while Mr, Price again returned to Ava, 
When the force was within four days' march of the capital 
the latter returned with the Burmese commissioners and 
other high functionaries with the ratified treaty, and the 
first instalment of the money that was to be paid. 

It was a disappointment to the army that after their long 
march and many sufferings they were not to be allowed to 
enter the enemy's capital in triumph. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, the course taken was the wisest Ava was regarded 
as a sacred city, and it was to save it from the humiliation 
of beiDg occupied by the invaders that the king had brought 
himself to accept the terms of the treaty. Had the English 
general insisted upon entering the capital and signing the 
treaty there, he would have found no one to meet him, the 
population would have been driven out, the king and court 
would have retired farther up the coiintry, and the war 
might have continued for an indefinite time. 
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Already ite cost had been enormous, exceeding X5,000,000 
sterling. During the first eleven months after landing at 
Rangoon, nearly half of the Europeans died, and from the 
time they advanced from that town with fresh reinforce- 
ments from India, to the arrival near Ava, a similarly heavy 
loss was sustained. Four per cent of the number engaged 
was killed in action. The climate of Aracan was still more 
deadly, as three-fourths of the white troops employed there 
died, and very few of the survivors were ever fit for service 
afterwards. The sepoys suffered less in Aracan, losing only 
ten per cent of their number, though neariy half the force 
were in hospital for some time. 

According to agreement, the Burmese, as soon as peace 
was concluded, sent down a large number of boats for the 
conveyance of the troops down the river. As they descended 
it^ the garrisons left at Melloon and other places were with- 
drawn. One of the native regiments vrith some elephants 
and guns left the force at Sembeughewn, and marched 
thence to Aracan, for the purpose of investigating the 
country and proving whether it was practicable for the 
passage of troops in cose another advance upon Ava should 
ever be necessary. They foimd the road unexpectedly good, 
and met with no resistance whatever, except in the passage 
of some passes over tbe mountains. 

At Melloon, Stanley was very glad to meet his cousin 
again, for tbe 47tb had been left in garrison there. Harry 
had been down again with a sharp attack of fever, but was 
now recovering. 

" So it is all over, Stanley, and your chances of an earldom 
have nearly slipped through your fingers." 
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" I am glad, indeed, that it u so," Stanley laughed, " in 
the first place, becaose I could ool; have succeeded to it 
at your death; and in the second place, because I have 
no ambition whatever for a title. I am not nineteen yet, 
and should greatly prefer to make my own way, than 
to find myself with Dothing whatever to do, except to 
spend money as it dropped into my lap. Now that every- 
thing is settled, and that Aracan has become English, and 
we have the seaports on the Tetiaaserim coast^ trade will 
increase tremendously. You may be sure that the Burmese 
will be only too glad to flock into onr provinces, and to live 
under a fair rule, to escape the tyranny of their own officials, 
and my uncle is just the man to take advantage of the new 
openings. I don't say that I want to live out here all my 
life. At any rate I hope by the time that I am thirty to 
be able to come home for a year's holiday, and it is just 
posdbte that by then we may have grown into such a big 
firm that we may establish head-quarters in London, instead 
of getting all our goods from Calcutta. 

"There is certain to be a very big trade here in teak 
alone. The price in Pegu is a great deal below that in India, 
and if we had a house in London, we should avoid having 
to pay commissions, and perhaps get better prices for our 
wood. Of course, my uncle may by that time think of re- 
tiring himself, and in that case I might have to stay some- 
what longer out here, but I know that he likes the climate, 
and I have heard him say that, as he baa very few ac- 
quaintances in England, he thinks that be should prefer a 
life in Calcutta to one in London." 

"I should not wonder if I go home very shortly," Harry 
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aaidj "my last letter told me that my uncle was in failing 
health, and that he would like to have me at home with 
him. If the next letter confirms that, I am afraid I shall 
have either to resign my commission or exchange into a 
regiment at home. Of course, at his death I should have 
to leave the army anyhow. It would be ridiculous for a 
subaltern to be an earl; besides, there ore things one would 
have to do. I suppose there are estates to be looked after, 
and all sorts of nuisances. Anyhow I shall always be glad 
I have had my share in this expedition; I have learned 
what campaigning is, and I must say that under such cir- 
cumstances as we have gone through, it is not quite so 
plessorable as I had expected. Half one's friends are dead 
or invalided home, and one never knows when one wakes in 
the morning whether one may not be down with cholera 
before night The fighting is all well enough, but, after 
all, that takes up but a very small portion of one's time, 
and marching, and I may say, living generally in this hot, 
sweltering climate, with its six months of rain, is not envi- 
able work. However, I have gone through one regular 
campaign, and that as severe a one as British troops have 
ever performed, and, above all, old man, I have met you, 
and we have come to be great friends, and I have learned 
what one fellow will do for another." 

"I am sure I am very glad to have gone through il^ 
toa I have been fortunate indeed in never having been 
laid up for a single day, and there is no doubt that having 
served on the staff will be of great advantage to me even 
as a trader. I own that I should like to have retired a 
captain. Of course, promotion has been tremendously fast 
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owing to the death Tacancies, but I have still two lieutensDts 
over me." 

" You are sure to get the step, Stanley. You have been 
in general orders twice, besides that notice you got for my 
rescue; also, the doctors say that a number of the men who 
have been sent down to the coast are not likely to live many 
weeks, and as live of your seniors have been invalided, you 
may get your step, in the natural course of things, at any 
moment If I were you I should ask for three months' 
leave before rejoining your regiment. There will be no 
difficulty about that after you have been upwards of two 
years in constant work, and the general will certainly not 
refuse. Before the end of that time you will have seen your 
uncle and talked matters over. Then, if y<Hi choose to re- 
sign your commission, you can, of course, do so; but as you 
are pretty sure to get your step by death before the end of 
the three months, and as the general's despatches strongly 
recommend your services, you may get your brevet majority 
before yoiur resignation reaches England. A man who has 
been mentioned two or three times in despatches, and Is 
specially recommended for honours, is sure to get bis brevet 
majority directly he gets his company." 

On reaching Rangoon, Stanley learned that two of the 
invalids bad died either on tbe way down or before they 
could be put on board a ship, and that one of the majors, 
who had been sent to India for change four months before, 
had also succumbed, so that he had already obtained Ma 
company — a promotion which would have been at any 
other time extraordinary, but which in a campaign where 
half those engaged were carried off was nothing remarkable. 
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Being still on the head-quarters staff, he embarked with Sir 
Archibald Campbell. 

"You still hold firm to j'our determination to leave the 
service, Captain Brooke," the general said, in the course of 
the passage to Calcutta. 

"Yes, sir; I am sure that it is best for me." 

"I think it is, Brooke. Of course, you have been ex- 
ceptionally fortunate in getting such rapid promotion. 
Still, a good business is a great deal better than soldiering. 
I wrote very strongly in your favour when I sent off my 
despatches the day we came down to the coast, and you are 
certain of your brevet. Still, it is just as well that the news 
of your resignation should not get home before the QazetCe 
comes out with your name in it. I think the beat thing 
that I can do is to give you leave for a time as soon as we 
get to Calcutta. I am sure that you deserve a rest, for your 
work has been terribly heavy." 

"Thank you, sir; that was just the favour that I was 
going to ask you. I shall find out as soon as I get there 
where my uncle is, and join him. My own mind is quite 
made up, but he has certainly a right to be consulted before 
I take any final step." 

" Quite right. I feel no doubt that his opinion will agree 
with yours, and I think that you are showing a good deal 
more wisdom than most fellows would do, to give up the ser- 
vice when you have distinguished yourself and have a much 
better chance than falls to the lot of one man in a hundred. 
Still, there can be no real doubt that a man in a good business 
out here can retire early and go home with a fortune, while 
in the army you are liable at any time, after you get to the 
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rank of colonel, to be laid on the shelf for years. Besides, 
you vill be your own master, which is more tbaa anyone in 
the army can say. You can go home when you like either 
for a stay or for a permanency, and you are not liable to 
have to run the risk of another campaign such as this has 
been." 

" IE one was sure of campaigns, I don't think that I could 
possibly bring myself to leave the service, but it is the pro- 
bability of being kept for threQ or four years at a time, 
doing nothing, at Calcutta or Madras that decided me." 

The general nodded. " You are quite right, Brooke; on 
active service a soldier's life is, indeed, a stirring one, hut 
there is nothing more dull and monotonous than garrison 
life in peace time." 

Accordingly as soon as tbey landed in Calcutta, Stanley 
was piit in orders for absence on leave for three months. 
He learned from his uncle's agent that tbey had heard 
from bim only a few days before at Chittagong, and that 
he was then on the point of leaving for Aracan, whither he 
had ordered a large consignment of goods to be forwarded 
to him by the next ship. Three days later, Stanley started 
to join him, leaving his address at Aracan with Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell, in case there should be need to recall him 
before the three months' leave expired. The vessel in 
which he was sailing carried the consignment of goods to 
his uncle, and he had therefore no fear of finding that the 
latter had left Aracnn before his arrivaL Meinik was still 
with him. He had left the army after the last battle had 
been fought, and had travelled to the spot where he had 
buried his money before embarking with Stanley in the 
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canoe, and, after an absence of three d&ya, rejoined the 
force. On the way down to Rangoon, Stanley had a long 
talk with him as to his future plans. 

" I have only one plan, master, and that is to stay with 
you as long as I Uve." 

" But you will have plenty to live comfortably upon now, 
Kleinik. For, after all that you have done for me, of course 
I shall arrange for you to have a sum that will keep you 
in comfort." 

Meinik shook his head. 

" Burma is ■ bad country, master. After living with the 
English, I would not go back to live under the king's 
officers in any case; any money that I had would be 
squeezed out of me before long. No, master, I will go 
with you, unless you drive me from you; if you do, I will 
go to Chittagong, wid live there; but I do not think that 
you will do that." 

" Certainly not, Meinik Aa long as you are willing to 
remain with me I shall be very glad indeed to have you; 
but if at any time you wish to marry and settle down on 
land of your own, I shall give you five hundred pounds, 
which is only a small portion of the sum those rubies, which 
you got your band to give me, brought me in." 

" I daresay I shall marry," Meinik said, " but that will 
make no difference. As long as I live, I shall stay with 
you." 

Meinik bad been astounded at Calcutta, which presented 
a strong contrast, indeed, to the city which, as a Burman, 
he had regarded as the most important place in the 
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"The Burmese are foola, master; they should have sent 
tTO or three men here before they made up their minds to 
go to war. If they had been truly told what Calcutta was 
like, they would never have ventured to make war with the 
English," 



CHAPTER XVTIL 

IN BUSINKSS AGAIN. 

TTTEIEN the vessel arrived at the mouth of the Aracan 
' * river, a canoe was seen coming out from Akyah, a 
town situated at the entrance to the principal of the several 
channels by which the river makes its way through a num- 
ber of sand-banks and islands into the sea. As it approached, 
Stanley recognized his uncle sitting in the stern. 

"Well, uncle, how are you)" he called out as the boat 
approached the aide. 

"What, is it you, Stanley 1 I am glad indeed to see 
you. I have watched the papers anxiously to see if your 
name appeared among those who have been killed or have 
died; not seeing it I hoped that you were all right. Of 
course we heard from the Madras regiment that came across 
from Sembeughewn that it was all over, and that all the 
troops would be shipped off as soon as they went down to 
Rangoon, birt I have not seen any papers lately, and so 
have not had a chance of learning any news of you. I 
fancied, though, that you would be back at Calcutta by 
this time, and thought that I might get a letter from you 
by this ship." 
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By (^U time he was on decb, and after a hearty ebaking 
of hands Stanley asked what he was doing here. 

" I did not expect to see you untiZ we got to Aracan." 

" I have been up there, lad. It ia a decaying old place, 
and the stream ia in many places shallow, so that it would 
be very difficult to take up a ship of any size. I foresee, 
therefore, that this is going to be the chief port of the pro- 
vince; timber will be floated down here, and rice brought 
down in native boats, bo I shall make my head-quarters 
here as far as this district is concerned, and put Johnson in 
charge. I doubt whether for a time we shall do as much 
trade as we shall higher up the coast, but everyone expects 
a great Biumese immigration, and a large trade is likely 
to spring up in time. I have not quite determined on my 
next move, and it is not improbable that I shall go down 
in this ship and establish myself for a time at Martaban 
and open a trade in Tenaseerim. If I decide on that, I 
shall only get on shore a portion of my goods and take the 
rest on with me there. Now what are you going to do, 
Stanley t" 

"Just what you think best, uncle. I should have thought 
that, aa I speak the language, it would be better for me to 
go on to Martaban, and for you to work Chittagong and 
the district up to Assam." 

"Then you are going to stay with me, ladl" his uncle 
exclaimed in a tone of much satisfaction. "I was afraid 
that you would have got so fond of soldiering that you 
would have thrown this over altogether." 

" Not a bit of it, uncla I am on three months' leave at 
present, and at the end of that time I shall resign. You know 

{KIM} T 
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I am a captaio now, that is to eay , that I have got my rank 
by death vacancies, though until the gazette comes out from 
England, I can hardly be said to be a pucka captain; and, 
what ia more, the general himself assured me that after 
being mentioned in despatches two or three times, and at 
his strong commendation of my services, I was sura of the 
brevet rank of major." 

His uncle took off his hat gravely. 

" I must apolc^ze to you," he said, " for addressing you 
as 'lad'. I had no idea that you were a full-grown captain, 
still less that you might soon be a major." 

" 1 don't care a snap for the titles, uncle," Stanley said 
laughing, " except that it may be an advantage to me in 
places where there are garrisons, and indeed generally 
where there are white officials." 

" A very great advantage, Stanley. Well, lad, I have beeo 
coining money since I saw you at Rangoon. I have been 
sending a consignment of bullocks down there every week, 
and have done almost as much with the Manipur foroe; 
I have also got the contract regularly now for the supply of 
the troops at Calcutta. Other trade has of course been at 
a stand-still. Now that everything has quieted down, there 
will be a perfect rush, and I have been sorely troubled 
in my mind whether it would be best to stay up here and 
take advantage of it, or to be one of the £rst to open 
trade at these new ports. Of course, if you are ready to 
take Martaban that will decide me, and I shall take pas- 
sage in the first ship going up to Chittagong. My own 
boat and the dhow are both there, and I shall at once 
work up all the rivers, and set things going again. I have 
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» capital fellow, a native, vho is caiTTing on the cattle 
bnsineos for me, and at Chittagong I ehall try and get hold 
of three or four more tnutworthj' fellows to take charge of 
dep6ts. I Bee a big future before us, and that before long. 
I did well with tboae gems of yours — they fetched £3tiOO, 
which I used, besides what you handed over to me, for there 
was no buying up the cattle without cash, and as I generally 
have to wait two months after they are shipped before I get 
paid, ready money was invaluable, and indeed I could not 
have gone into the thing on anything like the same scale if 
it had not been for your money. Tbe Calcutta people would 
have helped me to a certain point, but they would never 
have ventured upon such advances aa I required. Your 
^£5000 has doubled it«elf since I met you at Rangoon. I 
calculate that onr stores at the different depOto are worth 
X4000, so that at the present moment the firm of Pearson 
and Brooke have at their command a capital of £14,000." 

A portion of the cargo was landed at Akyah. Stanley 
went down with the rest to Martaban, and his uncle sailed 
for Chittagong. A few months later a store was opened at 
Rangoon. Parsee store-keepers were sent from Calcutta 
by Tom Pearson, and these were placed in control of the 
stores there and at Martaban, Stanley being in charge of 
these two stations and Akyah, and having a native craft of 
his own, and a boat for river work similar to that of his 
uncle. 

A year later he received a letter from Harry, saying 
that his uncle had died a month after bis return to Eng- 
land, and that he was now established as one of tbe pillars 
of the state. 
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" Aa I went through London on my arriTal," he said, " I 
looked up your mother at the address you gave me at 
Dulwich. I found her very well and very comforuble. She 
was full of your praisee, and as I was equally so, your ears 
ought to have tingled while we were together. Of course 
they wanted to hear all about you, and most of it was new 
to them, for you had said nothing of your adventure with 
that leopard, and only a few lines about the rescue of 
your bumble servant, though you had told them that I 
stood in your way of the earldom. Your mother said that 
she was prouder of you than if you were an earl, only that 
she would have liked to have you at home. I told her 
that you and your uncle were shaking the pagoda tree, 
and that you would come home as yellow as a guinea and 
as rich as a nabob in the course of a few years. 

"Your sisters are older than I expected to find them. 
Of course you always spoke of them as when you saw them 
last. They are both growing into very pretty girls, the 
elder especially. I made your mother promise to bring 
them down to stay with me for a bit, when I came into 
the title, which I knew could not be long, for I bad called 
that morning on my uncle's solicitors, and they told me 
that he was not expected to live many weeks. As it is 
only a month since he died, I suppose I ought not to have 
visitors just yet; but in a few weeks I shall go up to town 
and bring them down with me. I cannot help thinking 
that it is a little selfish; for when they see this place they 
would not be human if they did not feel that it would have 
been yours if it bad not been for your getting me out of 
the hands of those Bunnese. Z see that you are gazetted 
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captain this veek. I suppose, long before this, you hare 
settled down to your old work of going up Bluggist 
streams, and tryii^ to stir up the equally sluggish native 
to a sense of tbe advantages of British goods. At present 
I am quite content to do nothing particular, to ride and 
drive about, return calls, and so on; but I expect, before 
very long, I shall get restless, and want to be doing some- 
thing. However, there is the Continent open to one, and 
decent hotels to stop at. No fevers there, and no Burmese 
briganda" 

A month later he had a letter from his mother which 
had been written before that of Harry, but had been sent 
to Calcutta and thence to Al^ah, and had there lain until 
his return, two months later, from a boat journey up to 
Pegu. She said how kind it was of hia cousin to come in 
to give them news of him the ver; day he arrived in 
Loudon. 

"Of courm we were delighted with all that he told us 
about you, but it made us anxious to think of your running 
into BO many dangers. We like him very much; we could 
not help laughing because he seemed quite concerned that 
you should not have the peerage instead of him. He seems 
likely to come into it soon, for he tells us that the earl is 
very ill. He says that we must come down and pay him a 
visit as soon as he is master there; but I don't know whether 
that can be. Of course it would be a nice change, and I 
believe that it is a very fine place. I said that it would seem 
strange our going there, when there are no ladies, and that 
bachelors did not generally entertain; but he said that, in 
the first place, he should have his sisters there, who were 
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about the same age as my girU, and that as we were his 
nearest relations, and you were at present his heir, it would 
be quite the right and proper thing f or ub to oome down. 
He seemed quite in earnest about it, and I ahoulcl not be 
surprised if we go." 

Three months later, Stanley heard that the visit bad 
been paid, and that they had stayed a fortnight there. 

"It feels quite funny settling down here again after being 
in that big house with all those servante and grandeur; 
not that there is any grandeur about Harry. He insists, 
being relations, that we shall call him by Ms Christian 
nam& Everything was delightful; every afternoon we 
used to go drives, and of a morning he generally rode 
with the girls. He had a very pretty gentle horse for 
Agnes, and a grey pony, a beauty, for Kate. I have a 
strong suspicion that he had bought them both on purpose. 
I should not be surprised — ^but no, I won't say anything 
about it" 

Stanley puzzled over this sentence, which was followed 
by: "His sisters are very nice girls." 

"It is evidently something about Harry," he said to 
himself; "possibly she has taken the idea into her head 
that he may (all in love with Agnes. That, certainly, 
would be a very nice thing, but I don't suppose it is any- 
thing more tiian an idea of mother's." 

However, four months later he received a letter from 
Harry announcing his engagement 

"I told your mother that she must let me write by the 
mail before she did, as it was only right that I should have 
the pleasure of telling you the news myself. It is splendid. 
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old man ; upon my word I don't know which I ought to feel, — 
most grateful to you for saving my life, of for getting me to 
know your sister. It eeemiB to me a regular dispeneation of 
I^videoce. You did everything you could to prevent your- 
self from coming into a title, and now your sister is going 
to take it and me. it is quite right that we should come to 
be brothers-in-law, for we are quite like brothers already. 
We are to he married in the spring. How I wish you 
could be with us I Your absence will be the only thing 
wanting to make everything perfect. I do hope you don't 
mean to stay grilling out there many years. It seems to 
me monstrous that I should be having estates and a big 
income, and all that sort of thing, when I have done nothing 
to deserve it, and that you should be toiling in that beastly 
climate. If I thought that there was the least chance of 
your rushing home when you get this letter, I declare that 
I would put off the marriage for a month or so, so that you 
should be here in time; but as I feel sure that you won't do 
anythii^ of the sort, it will be of no use for me to make 
such a noble sacrifice." 

Stanley had received the news that he was gazetted 
brevet-major a month after he was promoted to the rank 
of captain, and two months before his name appeared as 
having retired from the army. He derived, aa he expected, 
much benefit &om hia connection with the army, in his 
position at his three receiving ports, as it placed him on a 
Tery pleasant footing with the military and civil officials; 
and it rendered his occasional visits to Calcutta and Madras 
exceedingly pleasant, for in both towns he found many 
officers whose acquaintance he had made during the expedi- 
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tion. He vu alvaya made on bonorary member of the 
messes and clubs during his stays there. 

The business grew rapidly; the work of the earlier years 
had BO well paved the way for larger operations, that they 
were able to more than hold their own against other traders 
who, after the troubles were at an end, sought to establish 
themselves at various poiuta on the weatem coast of the 
peninsula, and, after six more years of hard and continuouB 
work, the biuinew became to be a very lai^e and important 
one. 

" I think it more than probable," Stanley wrote to his 
mother, " that before very long I shall be returning home. 
My uncle spoke about it the last time that I saw him, and 
said that we were outgrowing Calcutta, and ought to estab- 
Hah ourselves in London. 'We can hold on a bit longer,' 
he said, 'but we must come to that sooner or later, and 
when it does you must be the one to go to England and 
take charge. I may go home before that for a few months, 
but I have no wish or desire to atop there. We have now 
got a good staff, and I shall probably fix myself permanently 
at Calcutta.'" 

Two years later Tom Pearson, on his return from 
England, brought back a wife with him, and established 
himself at Calcutta. Stanley joined him there three weeks 
after his return. They had a long talk together that even- 
ing. 

" I see, Stanley," his nnde said, " that things have gone 
on improving since I have been away, and that our turn- 
over laat year was £150,000, and the profits close upon 
£16,000. I think now that it is high time we opened a 
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place in London. We have almost a monopoly of the teak 
trade in Bunna, and it would be much more advantageous 
for us to make our purchases in England instead of here. 
We should save in carriage and in transhipment, besides 
the pi-ofita that the people here make out of their sales to 
ufi. I have made a great many inquiries at home, as to 
the prices for cash in Manchester and Birmingham, and 
find that ve should get goods there some fifteen per cent 
cheaper than ve pay at Calcutta, even after putting on the 
freights ; so you see it is an important matter. Besides there 
vould be a better choice of goods, and you know exactly 
the aort of thing that we require, and the quantities that 
we can get rid of, and would be able therefore to send con- 
signments each month without waiting for advices from 
me, and so we should get the things just as readily as we 
do now from here. I will give you the names of some 
of the firms that I have visited and with whom I have 
already paved the way for opening extensive transac- 
tions. 

"During the eighteen months that I have been away, 
you have learned all about the banking business, and will 
find no more difficulty in managing in London than here. 
Your brother-in-law Netherley went with me to the Bank 
of England, and introduced me to one of the directors. I 
told him that we intended to open a house in London, and 
that as soon as ws did so, we should open an account with 
them by paying in £30,000, and that we should of course 
require some facilities, but probably not to a large extent, 
as our payments for teak there would fairly balance our 
exports from England, and that I reckoned our trade to be^ 
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aa a minimum, £60,000 each way. The matter was mada 
extremely easy by Netherley saying, to my astonishment: 
' You can let them draw vhat they like, Mr. Townahend, 
for I will give my personal guarantee up to X50,000.' I 
remonstrated, but he would not hear anything said. ' Ridi- 
culoiu,' he exclaimed, hotly; 'Stanley is my brotber-io-law; 
he risked his life for me, and you don't suppose that I 
should mind risking £60,000 for him. Not,' he went on, 
turning to the director, 'that there is any risk in the 
matter; I know all about the business they do in India, and 
that there is not a shadow of risk in it. I know that my 
guarantee will be a mere form, but as it may put them on 
a better footing with you to begin with, I shall be very 
pleased to do it' 

" Of course, we know that there will be no risk in it, the 
greater portion of our business is a ready-money one; and 
althoi^h of late we have been dealing more with native 
local firms instead of selling direct from our own stores, 
the amounts are never large, and so for we have never lost 
a peony. Of course, I shall lot you know by evety mail 
how things are going on at all our depOts, and you will then 
be able to form an estimate as to the amount of goods you 
will have to despatch to each, sending them direct, of 
course, if there happens to be a ship going. But all these 
things, of course, we shall go into at length before you 
start for England." 

" Did you go down to Harry's place)" 

" Yes, I stopped there a week. Your sister seems per- 
fectly happy, and plays the part of queen of the county 
admirably. The four youngsters are jolly little things. 
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As to.70ur mother, you will find very little ctuinge in ber. 
I really don't think that she looks a. day older than when 
we Baw her off at Calcutta, something like ten years ago. 
Of course then she was cut up with her loss, but quiet and 
comfort have agreed widi her, and the climate is a good 
deal less tiying than it is out here. At any rate, I should 
not take her for a day over forty, and she ia something like 
five years older than that" 

Three months later Stanley sailed for England. There 
was the same argument between him and Meinik that there 
had been when Stanley first left Eangoon, but this time it 
terminated differently. 

" Yon would be out of your element in England, Meinik. 
Of course my life there will be very different from what it 
is here. I shall go away from home to business every 
morning, and not get back until perhaps seven o'clock in 
the evening. As a consequence there would be nothing 
for you to do for me, and we should see veiy little of each 
other. You know I should like to have yon with me, and 
would do all that I could to make you comfortable, but I 
am sure that you would not like the life. Here you have 
always been on the move, and there is always something 
for you to do and think of. I have spoken to my uncle 
about you, and he will be glad to appoint you to the posi- 
tion iyt purchaser for our house of teak and other nadve 
products in these provinces. Beddee being buyer, you 
would go up the country and see to the felling and getting 
the timber down to the coasl^ as you have often done before. 
He knows bow absolutely I trust you, and how much you 
have done for me, and he said that he should be very glad 
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to have you in charge of the buying side of the work here. 
Besides, you know you have now & wife and children, and 
even if you could make yourself comfortable in England, 
they would never be able to do so, and the bitter cold that 
we sometimes have in winter would try them terribly and 
might even carry them all off." 

To these arguments Meinik had reluctantly yielded. 
He was somewhat proud of the position that he occupied as 
one of some authority in the establishment of the principal 
merchants on the coast He was fond of his wife and little 
children, and felt that to be established among strangers 
of different habits and race would be very terrible for 
them. Stanley bought him a nice house at Bangoon, and 
as his rate of pay, which had been gradually increased, was 
now sufficient to cause him to rank high among the nalnve 
population, he himself came to feel that he had done wisely 
in accepting Stanley's advice. 

The voyage to England was an uneventful one, and to 
Stanley, after the active life he had had for ten yeara, the 
five months spent at sea seemed almost interminable. 

"I should not have known you in the least," his mother 
said after the first joyful greetings were over. "How 
much you have gone through since we parted at Cal- 
cutta." 

"I had a pretty rough time of it for two years, mother, 
during the war, but with that exception my life has been 
a very pleasant one, and I have had nothing whatever to 
grumble about. This is a pretty house that you have 
chosen, mother, and the garden is charming. How I have 
longed sometimes far the sight of an English garden. Of 
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course I have never seen one before, but I have heard you 
talk of them, and thought how delightful the green grass 
must be. Of course we had flowers in Burma, plenty of 
them and shruba, but it was not green like this. It is 
charming." 

"Yes, it is a pretty house, Stanley. We moved in here 
five years ago, thanks to you, dear boy, and it baa been a 
very quiet happy time. We have a good many friends 
now among our neighbours, and have quite as much society 
aa I care for. I suppose you have not yet decided whether 
you will live here vrith us," she said a little anxiously, "or 
set up an establishment of your own." 

"Of course I shall stay here, mother. I never thought 
of anything else. I see that you have some stables. I 
shall get a couple of horses and drive into town in the 
mornings. I have got out of the way of walking altogether. 
And where is Kate!" 

"You will see her presently. She will be here to dinner 
with Agnes and Harry. I sent her off because I wanted 
to have you all to myself for the first honr. The others came 
up to town three days ago on purpose to be here when you 
arrived. Of course we beard when your ship called at Ply- 
mouth. We had been looking for her, for your last letter 
told us the name of the vessel tbat you were coming by, so 
I wrote to them and they came up at once. They wanted 
us to go and dine with them, but I would not hear of it. 
I was sure that you would much rather dine quietly here 
than in state in Portman Square with three or four footmen 
behind our chairs." 

" Ever so much better, mother. I suppose I shall hardly 
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know Agnes, but Harry cannot have altered much; besides, 
I have seen him four years later than her." 

Harry's greeting was of the heartiest kind; Stanley's 
sisters felt at first a little strange with this brother of whom 
they had but a faint remembrance. 

" It does not seem to me, Harry, that your dignities 
have tamed you down much," 

"No, indeed," Harry laughed. "I find it sometimes 
very difficult to act up to my position. I never quite feel 
that I am an earl except on the rare occasions when I go 
to the House of Lords, which I only do when my vote is 
wanted on an important division. The gloom of that place 
is enough to sober anyone. I can assure you that when I 
heard of the fire I felt absolutely pleased. Of course, 
they will build another one, perhaps grander tiian the last 
and as gloomy; but, thank goodness, it most be years before 
it can be finished, and until then we shall have to put up 
with temporary premises. Your chances of an earldom are 
getting more and more remote, Stanley. There are three 
boys barring the way already. I had proposed to myself 
not to marry, in which case you or a son of yours would 
have followed me, but your sister overpersuaded me." 

Agnes tossed her head as she said: 

" At any rate, Harry, if you made that resolution, it was 
not worth much, as you gave it up at the first oppor- 
tunity. I was the first girl you met when you arrived in 
England, and I doubt whether you had seen another before 
we came down to stay at Netberley. I had not been there 
two days before you began to make love to me." 

"The temptation would excuse anything, my dear," 
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IN BUSINESS AQAIN. 3S1 

Harry laughed; "besides, you see, I saw at once that it 
Tag but fair and right to Stanley, that if he could not get 
the peer^Q himaelf, he might some day have the satis- 
faction of being uncle to an earL And so you are home for 
good, old fellow." 

"Yes, and just at present I feel very much at sea as 
to how to get to work, as Tom Pearson arranged nothing 
except as to the banking account^ everything else he has 
left to me. I know nothing of London, and have no idea 
of the situation where I should look for offices." 

' I will put yon up to all that, Stanley. I don't know 
anything about it myself, as you may suppose, but if you 
wilt go with me to my solicitors to-morrow, they will be 
able to tell you. But I do know that Leadenhall Street is 
the centre of the Indian trade, and it's somewhere about 
there that you will have to fix yourself. Of course, when 
yon have taken a place you will have to get hold of some 
clerks. If you put an advertisement in the paper you will 
get any number of applicants, or possibly my men may, 
through their connection with merchants, be able to hear of 
some to suit you; anyhow, I am sure that you will find no 
difficulty," 

Thanks to Harry's introductions, Stanley was established 
in a handsome sutto of ofiSces with three clerks, with much 
greater ease than he had anticipated. Being thoroughly 
versed in business, he was not long before he was at home 
in his new life. 

Three years after his return, he married Harry's youngest 
sistor. The firm fiouriabed greatly and became one of the 
leading houses in the Eastern ti-ada At the age of sixty 
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Stanley retired from buaioesa with a large fortune. He 
could do this comfortably, as his eldest son and a nephew 
had become active partners in the finn. He still lives at 
the age of eighty-six in a noble mansion near Stainas, and 
retains all the faculties even at advanced age. 
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BY G. A. HENTY. 

"Ml. HantT'i snUmalMni ind iplendid pcodnetlvltr >n to uraaiiiroaier'—Aeadanfi. 



In erovm 8vo, doth degant, olivine edge*. With IS page illuttralioni 
bt/ eminent artitlt. Price 61. each. 

Dnder Welllnerton'S Command: a Tale of the FeDinsalar War 
Bj G. A. HiHTY. 8«, 
"Mr. H«nt]r mainHtlit kburblng aton nt the Penlntular Wir, and ciniM [ton u Iir u 
tbe bmttle oJ S^nniuicL The Irtih hero'i (urtlwr (drenUiret bj land Md >« will be found 
eUnmel; flnUrtnlnini. told u the; tn, in itlmalallnE luhlon. Ur. Hentj often Hvenl 
cleier sad humoroni iketchei ot Iiiah clnn>Gt«r, *nd lbs book ibonld proro not Icat aaoceu- 
lol Uuui III predeocHon. "^Dailv TetigTafK. 

Both Sides the Border: a Tale of Hotspur and Glendower. By 

Q. A. HsRTT. Si: 

"We tn curled back to the itonn and atreM ol the «arlT flitcenth centnrr, and to tli« 

Ironblei which on the northern and the Weleh border, lound ample field for meu of courage 

and daring. No boj will read tbla atlrrlag ilorj withoat acquiring a clear knowledge of bia- 

with gnat tigour, and the pepper; 
makehlm a imall idol with the joutbful 'reader."— PuNie Orinim. 

With Frederick the Great: A Tale of the Seven Years' War. By 
G. A- Hknty. 6*. 

"The atory li one of Mr. Henty's beat, and eo cleTert; I* blator; Interwoven with fiction 
that the bojr who readi a will know ai much abont the Smn Ymri War a> man; an adult 
aindent of Carlyle'a maater^iece.'-^laiiilanl. 

With Moore at Corunna: a Tale of the Peniosnlar War. By 
G. A. Hnrn. 61. 

"A Terr aplrltsd atorj, well worth; to be nuked with the beat ol Hr. Bentj'a work. 
Teranse O'Coddot, op to the tin* ol the openlua of Ihe tale, haa.done Utile but get Inta 
mlBchlet, bat aa toon aa he teela the reaponalblliV ot being one of Ur. Bentv'i herne*. 
oombbMi dlaeretlon with coonge. not torgetllng. bowerer. to aploe the mliton wllh a little 
fnn."— ^HalaUir. 

A Knigfht of the White Cross: a Tale of the Siege of Rbodee. 
By G. A Hkjjty. 6». 
"Ur. Bant; la aailgoroDi eaeter In the Damllveof hli baron' eiplnit*. and thetaHant 
realatance of the KnIgliU inlnat the Snllan'a great hint. Bon will be tuclnaled with thin 
TlTld and lifelike picture ol what we can onl; regard aa one of the moat atiikliui feature* ot 
■nedlHTal chlralry— the long and atnbbom l^lit made by the lucceialTe detenden of Jeru- 
laleiii. Acre, Rhodea, and Dually Ualla, agalnat oterwhelming odda"— .^eioMr, 
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In crown Svo, cloth tlegant, olivine tdgti. With IS pagt Uluttratioru 
by emintrU artittt. Price 6i. each. 

The Tiger of Mysore: a story of the War with Tippoo Saih. Bj 
(3. A. Hbijtt, 8«. 



When London Burned : a story of Beetoration Tiniee and the Great 
Fire. By G. A. Hkhtt. 6». 

"The ilory conveyB H graphic Idfwof th« trouble! brongbt Kbout by the Ftreel London and 
the Oronl Pligtiie. Tile reader ten li«rdly («il to ciiry «w»j > •IvlJ Inipnalan or On vut 

eity wmpiMd In > pill of destb itnd then iwept hj a pUImr of r 

ue ilrclileilly (bova tlie (lenjie iif nterlt, uid hive eildentljr been di 
to hlitorfc verieilj."— J>oiJj( TiUffraph. 



enjie iif nterlt, uid hive eildentljr been dn»n with cuefal re 
Ik TiUffraph. 



At Ag-inCOUrt: A Tale of the Whit« Hoods of Paris. By G. A. 
Hknti. B*. 
"tir Hentyhu taken tor hit tub feet the var between the hooaea ofOrletuuind finrBnndr.. 
It hu the BcnerHl eJiarsoWrlsHo of hli work— inlrlt nbundanse of incident, and ■auODtentljr 
carefnl prtMiilment ol the featura ol the Ume. —Spetlalar. 

The Lion of St. Hark: ATaleofTenicaintheFourUeDthCeututy. 
By G. A. Rbhtt. 8*. 

"Eierr bnyihould read Thi Linn nf Sl Mi 
more deltghttiil, more wlHiliaonie, or more ' 
vlth keen enjnyniene.~- .Si lurdav Recuw. 

By England's Aid: The FVeeiiig of the Netherlands (1565-1804). 
By G. A. Hehtt, Bi. 

"Bv Kngtaaltt AiA rurriaa on the atorj o( the atrojntle nr the Nelhertande tor Indepen- 
dence-«HiTleB It, In fa<:l. till the fait nl (Ktrnd. Mr Iletity takea care to Intrudui^e into hit 
■tory the principal events ^>r (he war. and his deKiiptlom □( battle* and tiegea aie lucid and 
pkturaiqHe. "-SpicUUor, 

With Wolfe in Canada: or, IV winning of a Continent ByG.A. 

Hknty, Sa. 

a boyi' atory-book ihould be. tXr. Henty hae a jrreat power of lufaeing 
f hiaiory nen lira, and ae no palna are epired by him to enaure acctmcy, 
1 well as amuaement.^'— Sdiool ffunrdian. 

Bonnie Prince Charlie: a Tale of Foatenoy and Culloden. By 
G. A. Hknxt. 6i. 

"A book for boys, rery much aaOaenlin Dtirwonl Is a book for boya. Aa ltinanioIndf™l*» 
It iteala with Jacobite IntHgiiea and the Jacobite rlelnn In 1?<S. Bnt Mr. Henty. with the 
lielp of Bonnld Eeelie. luccecda very skilfully In iDtradiiclii)( into tala alory the old connocUon 

hRlcbreadth etcapea In 9c<rt1and. Then Mr. Beaty, 1^ hit portraiu of Maloolm Andenon and 
hie douce brother, the Iwllle, haa accumpUihed the ta«li at i^todudng old Sootch biunoor 
Ba Uluttrated by character."— ^«d(l«nti. 
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n of itoiln at sdTentun Ur. Hsnty lUndi In lbs vetj flnt nuk.'— JaaiiMtjr. 



For the Temple: A Tale of the Full of JerOBalem. By G. A. 
Hentt. 8«. 

"hlr Henty'i gnphk proH plctona of the hopeleu JewLtli reatstanFc to Romu i<nj adds 
clerermt erTorti. "—OrapAic 

True to the Old Fl&g: A'nileof theAmericttnWarof lDdependeu<«. 
By G. A. Hekty. 61. 

"Don luiUca to the Pluck ind ilitenninktioa ol Uic'Vrltlah loldlera. The ton oT an 
Americiin loy»ll»t, "ho remain, tr " "- ■- ■ —■->-■- '- ' 

With Lee in Virginia: A story of the Ameiican avil War. Bj 
G. A Hknty. 6». 
"The itonr l> a capital one (n't [all at Tartety. Young WiDsOeld. who la rODKlenlfou*. 
>plrL(«d. ancl 'hnrd Hi nnili'. would hnvs been • man tlUt Uie t«t heait ol StonsHall 
jBckeon,"— rime.. 

Redsltln and Cow-boy: a Taie of tiie Westein pinins. Bj' a. A. 

Hksty. fl». 

-It hns H good plot: It ahounr 
The pictures ol life on a cattle n 
the reckUu bnC Jovial tow-boya. "- 

The Lion of the North: a Tale of GiiatevuB Adolphua and the 

Ware ot Religion. By G. A. HRNTr. 6». 

"A praiuwnrtbyattempl to Interest Itrltieh vonlli in the preat deedi of (he Rcntch Br)in<le 

' ' ' ~ cK'Ipling. Mai-kn;. Hepburn, nnrl Munrv live Rgain In Ur. Hei>ty'l 

... _.. ... .,. • 'ingij bsiidh really formed the germ ot the noilem 



Brffiih army.-— ^(Acwi'im. 

With Clive in India: or. The BeginniogH of an Empire. By G. A. 

Hentv. Cji. 

"Thoie >v1io knoff aomething sboiit Iiidin will )« the molt ready to thank Hr Hen^ 
forgiving them thii inalruotlve volume (o place In the hiinda of their children."— .itfademy. 

In GFOek Waters: a story of the Grecian War oflodepenileiice. 

(1821-1327.) By G. A, Hentv. 8». 

"Tliore are ailventnrea ot nil kinds for (he hero and hl> frlenda. vhoie pinok and Inoenul^ 

In eitrlontInK Ihemselvee from ankward fliea nr? alwnrs eqnel (o the occaalon. It l> an ei- 

cellent afciry. and II the proportion ot hialiiry liinialler than iiaual, the whole reauK leavea 

The Dash for Khartoum: ATnleof the Nile Expedition of 1884. 
By G. A, Hbnty. 6<. 

■'It la literally true tliat (lie nnrraMre net>>r nagi tor ■ moment: the IncfdenU which tn 
to bo recorded after the daah for Kbartoum haibeen made and failed i 
Bi thoae which precede if— .dombijiji. 
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In erowii 8vo, elotk elegatit, olivine edges. With 12 page iiluttrationi 
b>/ eminent artitU. Price Ci. each. 

The Young* CaFthaginian: a story of the Times of HiiDuiba). 
By G. A. Hbntt. Si. 

"trrom fint to 1ut nothing itayi ih« laterett of the namUre. It liBun ni ilnng u on 
kitreua whoM ciUTeutvnrlei indirection, but never loMiila loree."—5a(Hrrfntf /teriew. 

ThrOUg-h the Fray: A story of the LudJile BiotB. By G. A. 
Hestt. 81. 



Captain Bayley's 

Heir: A Tale of 
tlie Gold FieUU. 
By G. A. Hkjty. 6«. 

"A WeMmlniter boj- wlio. 
mikm Ml way In the world bj 
hiril irurk. good temper, end 
unMIIng courage. Tlie de- 
ter] piionagi ten of rife on bourd 
■ ilBt an the UlndHlpnl, of the 
miiTch ot ■ gold-KehlDg curft- 
nn.and <>r Uie nee for wsaltb 
■t (1w CalKumUn aal.l-niln«, 
■re luit whit a hentthf Intelll- 
geni Ikd ibonl'l d*IJ«l>t In " 

—St. Jama I Oaatte. 

St Bartholomew's 

Eve: A Tale of the 

Hugiienot Wks. By 

G. A. Hentt. 6). 

" llie Btory openi it (he time 

ot the conference >t Foiujr, 

and the hero riea to loin hli ,„ ,,. ,. ,_.,-„, ,. ,_,kui._j- 

French reUtloni and fight for " "" "''" "• im»l-t dlBnlw thU tic mtitti hb mad. 

COUTH of hli ■dvendins he 

cnni» la rnntsct with the illatlngulthed people of the dBT- ChHrartvn and icFnee *re nKke 
effectlieljF devtIhMl n Philip pauei from one thrllllnit iKuatlDn to nn'ither. The booli li all 
that coDld be wlihed fnim a boy'i point ol view, "— Journal nj EiucoWon. 

Berlc the Briton: a Stoty of the Roman Invusion. By G. A. 
Hkntt. 8». 

daya of the Roman conqnot Mr Henty has dr>ne h[i iidnoat U, make an Impreealte picture 
of the hanihti Roman chararCer. with lt> iDdomltatile courage, itemneu, and dlaclpllae. 
SeHeia good all through."— SpMloior. 
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In Freedom's Cause: a Stor? of Walkce aod fimce. By G. A. 
Huin. e$. 

" Bla Uls la fnll at itlrrlDg action, and OIU cnmnKnd itaclf to bflJL ~- ^ Ununm. 
"ScarcelT anjirhsn ban m aaan Id proas a mors lucM and qilrlt-atjrrlw doaoriptlcui of 
BaDBockbDni."— J)u>i0^ SUmdard. 

With Cochrane the Dauntless: a Title of the Exploits of Lord 

Cuclinne in South AmericMi Waters. B; G. A Hbntt. Sa. 
"Hr, Hcntjr haa taken for hla hero th< brilllanl naval «.mnMiid«r. Lord Cw-hrane, whdM 
daring and gcniua wgre cicrtvd on behall of oiiprowd national itiaa. From Jnva lo aiilt, 
Irnm Parn back to Braiil. tlie doughty Cuchiann tuugiit many a hiird ngbt, and wlUi lifin 
went the hem rir the itoir, Stephen Znihlelnn. It li a aplrtied narrative, gtving gllBpaa of 
■nanr taiid*. and it hold) th* muler fatcUiatgd lo the iMt pagg. "—/'aU IfoJl datiite. 

By Rigrht of Conquest: or, with Coi-tez in Mexico. By G. A. 

HiNTT. 6(. 
" Ur. HentT renli In a fleld oT rich dncrlptlon. Nothing can be more dramatic llian tbs 
ronliite adiHOce of Spaln'a lamoni tntantr} uudsr tlie Imn 'conqUEnr'. tbe dlimel ratrcat 
dI tb* 'larrowfnl night', and the lalea ot treannrea anaaud throngh Reiierallooi, to lie pillaged 
br the ftrelioolen or Old Hpaln. But Ur. Henty lntradui:M an EiiElith element. Kiver 
Hawkihlw tall! into the hand! ot friend)]! Indiana. . . . He niakei a loremeUh wliJi k 

tlonal dllBsnltlea, it niiut be admitted Ui>til«esr waa a veij clever feUonr.'—rimu 

By Pike and Dyke: a ThIc of the Rise of the Dutch B«puU)c By 

O. A. HiNTT. 6(. 
"Tbarsli plenty nl good reading In the bnok. Tbt minion ot Ned todellrer letlcntrom 
William the Silent to hl> adherent* at Bruaacl^ the flghl ol the Oond Kaiidini witli Un 
SpBDilh nan'Ol-war, the battle on the l» at Amaterdam. the alece at Haarlem, are all tiild 
with a vltldneaa and akill worthj of Ur. Henty at hl> beat, nie book will Intemt boya 
In one of the moat tenihie and noble atragBlea In the hUtoiy of the world." — ^coitaBif. 

Wulf the Saxon: a Stoi? of the Normim Conqueat. By G. A. 

HlHIT. St. 

"Aaeicellent an a chapter ot Engllah hittory. as wellaitaaclnatlnguawarkotHcttOD. Tbs 
hero rlaeaby dintot connxe to be one ot the moet trualvd attendanta of the king. Tlieadora 
in the dnuna nt the Cnnqueat move belnr« o* In a lifelike manner. The point* ot the Saion 
ch*r«cter ue hit oil very happily, and the lite of the period la ablymanienicted.''_j^Uler. 

ThrOUg-h the Sikh War: A T»le of the ConquoBt of the Ponjavib. 
By G. A. HniTT. 81. 

"The picture ol Uie Panjaub dnrlni 11* laat yeui ot independence, tbe deacrlpUon of 
the l■attle^ and the portraltore of oatlie character, aeem admirably troe. We have oenr 
read a more vivid and faithful Datratlva at mllllu? adveDtare In ludta."— .doidaniF. 

Under Drake's Flagf: a Tale of the Spauiiih Main. B; G. A. 
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"O. A. Heuty mora thui hold! hlaomi u Uie prince of itorrkllen (or bor*." 

__ __^__^__ -St. Janut'i Oaac 

In croon 8vo, cloth dagani, oliiiite edges. With Bjxige Ultatratiom 
bj/ eminent artists. Price 5s. each. 

At Aboukir and Acre: a Storj of Napoleon's iDTBsion of Eg7p 
By G. A. HlHTT. 51. 
"It hu 111 Uw Oaroiir uid 

the sddsd cbum ot Ullliig ol 



Jud Aran N«|>ol«ii. 

Egypt (»uld b« dealrsil. 



tiiDhJUffhlv patriotic tbon 
with brisk iceinn and liic 



A March on Lon- 
don: a story of Wat 

Tyler's Iiuurrection. 
By G, A HiNTT. 6t 

"TUe iloiT or Wit Tyler'i 
ever-ruaoudimiTeclioii liKt 

klwayg Ih looked tar In tbe 
oork that canst trom thli 
pmclJHd tiuid. Ur. Hentr 

nnd HlCh chuicten tbkt lll<« 

at hJiL^rj^He li'treah, Tirfle, 



On the Ippawaddy : **"-■ »*" 

A Story of the first BunoeBe W»r. By G. A Hintt. Si. 

"Altni^ther this 1* * capital (torjr, and the dsKrlptloni ot the Bnnnese cities irs rery 

"Stanley Brook'a pluck lieleu greater than his luck, and he Is praclaelytha Iwy to hearten 
vlth emulation the boys who read hi* stirring story."— ^lurday Hititui. 

In the Heart of the Rockies: a story of Adventare in Colorado. 

By G. A. Uehtt. U. 

"From ehaplCT to chapter Mr. Henty leads us on. through damn™ ot all lorli. The 

descriptions ol the flchling nilh Ihc Indlsot kItcs iTltid Idra of tlic wartar? that pioneers ol 

thirtyyemwiainwetlagiinit UiercleiitlMaSlnuiaiid Navahoes The.charactcn are ai good 

doned 'with •lithe cnft of war. 1'he iton move! briakly, nnd boys will be fucinated wilb 
the (briUIng adianturet at Toin Wade and hli nncle. Straight Btirj.'—Srettalor. 
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In cromt 8eo, dolA elegantt oHvine edge*. With 8 page illiutration* 

by etninenl artiati. Priae 5$. eac/i. 

Through Russian Snows: a story of Napoleon's Retreat from 
Moscow. Bf Q. A. Hkntt. 6j. 
-Jullui, tbe 
characKr luub > 
told." -St. Jaau 

One of the 28th : a Tale of Waterloo. By 0. A. Hkntt. 5* 

"Written iritli llomerlc vigour Uld lii^nifc iniplratloii. It la graphic, pIcturHqae. and 
dramntkally en«utlva . . . ihowa ui Mr. UftityaCblBbat Hid lirlElteiC. The ad leo tons 
■ 111 bold n bny ol ■ winter'a night entlirnlled u hs ru^« ChroiigG them with breUhlBM 

Facing Death: or, Tbe Hero of the Vaugban Pit. A Tale of tbe 
Coal Mines. By G. A. Hknty. fi». 
" It any Father. claivjrnisTi, nr gchoolmailer li lui the look-out for a good book to glTs aa a 
present to a boy nho la worth lil> talt. this It tli» book irs would retMiniDiend,'— ^laiuJurrf. 

The Cat of BubaSteS: a story ot Ancient Egypt. By G. A, 
Hentt. Si. 

•■Thaitory.froi 
Into Asia with wl 
11 li Bdiolnbl; 111 

Maori and SettieP: A story of tlie New Zealand War. By G. A. 
Hbhty, 5». 

"An admlrnble picture ol colonial lilc In the tronbloua Um« when the bnve trilwaof Nev 
Zealiind were Bghtlng theforcei at England and the Col'mj. Mairiand 3eltUr It, like all Ur. 
Hentyi tjouiie. urapbioally written, InrtruttlvB and ammlnE. A word ot uraUo la due to tbe 
beautifuirull-pagelllustraUonL"— £ducai><muir<nuf. 

St. George for England: a Tale of Cressy and Poitiera. By G. A. 
Henti. 6». 

" A Btory of very grent interest. In bla ovn [nrotbla style the ai.tbor liaa endaatound to 
ihow thDt ileteiTDinalion and enthnslaam can ac^onipliahniHrvellnus result*: and UialoonnBe 
la geuemlly accompanied by niBttnanlniity and gentleneia. "— Poll JTall OoaiU*, 

The Bravest of the Brave: or, with Peterborough in Spain. By 
G. A. Hentt. Si. 
" Mr. Henty never loaet right of the moral purpose of his work— to mforce the doctrine o( 



" Not onl; a rotieing story, replete with all the varied forma ot eidtement ol a campalir 
bnt. what Is still more useful, an account ol a territory and it> Inhabitauta whtdl mu>t ti 

Empire."- ffloil^ow flsroii ' iCilllr 
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BY G. A. HENTY. 
"Wt. HsDtj'i boolu m >!«■;■ alin with moTlDglncldaiL"— Jtisifle qfSniem. 



A Jacobite Exile: Beiog the Adventures of a Yoang Engluhman in 
tbe Service of Charles XII. of Sweden. B; Q. A. Hentt. G(.- 
" Incident uiccoadi Incident, and idventnre ii plied upoD adTentare, and hI tbe end Xtu 
Teadar. be he In)' or nut. Hill hate cipeiienced breatlileH sDjcnneDt In a rumlmUc ilorj' 
tbat mutt liava tangtat lUm mncb U it* gIom."— Jmy and A'aey ffouUt. 

Held Fast for England: a Xale of the Siege of Gibraltar. B> 
G. A. Hbntt. Gi. 



aUtolnibly Siira."—JiiuriuU nf Bdutaliait. 

Condemned as a Nihilist: A Storj' of Escape from Siberia. By 
G. A. Hrntt. 6<. 

" Ur. Ueiity describea the irmt rollowed br deportation to HIberlH In m fnphlc a war 
that onv who had actually heeii hi chor^ of a CuHack ^erd nilylit very well he pioud of It. 
Bnuian piitom and Ruulan mlneb nuturalty come Into the itoi?, . . One of the freiheat 
and llielleat ol Mr, Henl]''* atorlea. "^Spectator. 

Orange and Green: a Tale of the Boyne and Limerick. B; G. At 
Hektt. 6», 
"The namtliJe iafree rrom the vice of prejudice, and rlppleawlUi llfeu vivacloiii aa It 
..,. J. .... — .. ....J .. '-B belore thoero. . . . Should be In the hand* 

In the Reign of Terror: The Adveutares of & WeatmiuHter Boy. 
By G. A. Hkntt. 6j. 
" HaiTT Sandwlth, the Wealmlnater Iwy. may fslrly be laid to beat Mr. Hantv'B rernrd 

Hlaartver >-..-... .-— .-...- -_.--. . — .. ...-....—.-. ..-v 

Mr. Hen I 

By Sheer Pluck: a Tale of the Ashautl War. By G. A. Hentt. 65. 
"Written with a almple dfrectneu. force, aiicl purity of atyle worthy or Defoe Merallr, 
the book ii ever/thing that eniilcl bedsaired. uttJiig before the boy>abi1|htand bracing Ideal 
at IheEDBUahaentlemaii."— CAnafian Ltader. 

The Dragon and the Raven : or, The Daya of £iug Alfred. By 
G. A. HiNTT. Gi; 






Alfred peneyerMl, ^throngh yei 



A itoij that mij )Dit1^ ''fLl^^'^l! reioarkable. ^^ya. In jeading It. irill be^aurpriMd^to 

lie trnm I 

lur achooli."— ScAoefanwier. 



A Pinal ReCllOning: a Tale of Buah Lite in Australia. By G. A. 

HlNTT. Cf. 
"All boy) will read thia ibory with eager and nnlTagglni lalereaL The rplaodea are In Ur. 
Ilenty'i nrj h«t vein-graphic, exciting, reallatic; anil, u In all Ur, HenB^a hooka, tha 
teodeucx la to the formation of a manly, and evcD heroic, character."— £(ni>iniiAam Poir. 



10 BLACKIB AND son's BOOKS FOR YOUNG PKOPLK. 

BY PROFESSOR A. J. CHURCH. 

"Tlutptliic* ol winnlug ilori'lellen, ud muter of niiuiijU Bngllili."— AowfiEBrv Timtt. 
In crown 8vo, doth eteganl. With Uluitrationt by emintnt artuu. 

Lords of the World: a Tule of the Fall of Carthage and Corioth. 

By Prof. A. J. Church. 6i 
**Hr. Church'i maiterr uf bifl Bab- 
J«t Koi hli lllcniy aklll in luffld- 
antly complete tocuTv III! adult reiden 
wILh him. Some of the iceiie. .n 
hlghli pictar««|ue. and then li many 
an eiclting idTenluro Uint niitalnt tlie 
reailsr'i curioeity In tlie fortune! or Ihe 
liero. Clejuior, Aa a huyi' book, Xorxft 
»f die World ileHrrei.B hurt]' vel- 
cume. " — Spectator. 

Two Thousand Years 

AgO' or, 'Die Adveiitui-ee 
of & Roman Boy. By Frofewior 
A. J. CHtTBOH. 6t. 
'■ AdTentunt well worUi the telllas- 
1'h« book <s eitremelf entcrtalnlUB ■■ 



SKlimdfrow " LORDS Of THE WOELD". 
(TBphio Tigour. Boyi will retel In the book."- 



BY OLIPHANT SMEATON. 

A Mystery of the Paci- 
fic. By O. Smbaton. 6f. 

*' A tale of nitpreoedented adrenlure 
In imkoown luidL OpcnEiia with a 
mutiny anil enillng wlUi ■ ihlpwreck 
tlie eCury leadi the anelllioand reaiter 
to an unknown iilRiid In the Paclflc. 
where he Kndi & gmt and thriving dij 
peopled by a colony o( Hnclent Rsinani. 
or the reeentlon or (he travellen. their 
lite on the iaiand. their marrelloaa ad- 

encape tA tea. Mr. Smeatou telli wllh 



The Young Colonists: A Tale of the Zulu and Boer Wars. Bjr 
G. A. HKNTy. Si. M. 



A Chapter of Adventures: or, Througb the Booibardment of 
Alexandria. By O. A. Hehtt. 3(. id. 

nlona on the alneia ol Aleinndria, when 

9 rail Into [he hindi of the rel>e1>. enjoy 

vir chapter oC idTenture* la 



BLACKIE AND SONS bOOES FOR YOtTNO PKO^LK. 



BY QEOROe MANVILLE FENN. 

' A prlDCB unoDg Moit'-MUan "—Pali Mali OattlU. 



In crown 8vo, doth elegant. With illititraliotu by eminent aiiittt. 

Dick O' the Fens: a BouaDce of the Great East Swtinip. B; Q. 
Mahville Fkhn. 9i. 
" Mt. F<nn liu Iisn Hrr nenri; atUliiBil pertactLon. UU It (he Fang In tli< old utc 
wliv^vr ijitviiiLed fur iMyBurfcirmen. vrtilcbdeBervuLobflBU h«(irtUy pralHd ui«^rclB|^oE> 

Devon Boys: A Tale of the North Shore. By G. M. Fkmh. 6ft 

"Ad ndrniralile itorr, u rciuarkHble tor tlie IndtvidniilUr of Iti young h«ro«< u for tiM 



The Golden Magnet: a Tale of the Laod of the iDcas. B; G. 
Mahvillk Fbnh. 6i. 
"'Hien ciiiilil be no mnre Helcnms pntentlori boj. Thare l> not idall vee In the book, 
ami tnmt will tH read "ith breathtai inUral. 'The Oolilen Ua«uet' li. ol coune. tbe ums 
ulM (liat lUrtkcMd Kalei^li ind the heroei ut Weilmtrd Bo f- Journal </ k'ducaluii. 

In the King's Name: or, The Cmue of the Eeilrel. By O. Mah- 
viLLB Finn. Si. 

" A capital (torj telling the deedi ol Dllarr Leigh. ■ mldalilpmin on board Hit Uafntj'a 
cutter Katrtt, on the look-oat lor aiiiii^len. JacoblU [u^itlvcB. and outlawa We have 
Iciremaklng. peiilnui venturei. and neck-or-noUilns «>ca|>e>. and a* mucli lUlillDg >• one 
could wiMblorr^Palt MaU GauUt. 

Nat the Naturalist: a Boy's Adveuturea in the Easteru Seas. By 
G. MAJIV1IJ.K Pknb. 5». 
"Thlttortol book encoungsi lodependence ol character, derelop* raoBrca, and teachet 
a boy to keep hLi ajei open." — Saturday RtpUw. 

BUnyip Land: Among the Blackfellowa in New Oiiinea. By 
G. Hanvillb Fehn. <(. 

"One at the heit tain of adventure prodnc«d br any tiring writer, oomblDlns the iu- 
TentlwnMa ot Juice Veme, and the lolldltr o[ character and eaineelneii ol spirit i>hlch have 
made the Kngllth lictorlnai In eo many field* ol reaearcli.'— i>a% ChroaieU. 

QulcltSllver: or, A Boy vith no Skid to his Wheel. By G. Mah- 
viLLE Finn. 3(. 6d. 

"Qi.jdnlivr li little ihort of an Iniplration. In it that prince ot atoir-wntera torbori— 
0*01^ Hanrille Fenn-haaiarpanedhlmaelt. It la an Ideal book lor a boyi library." 

— PraeficaJ Ttather. 

BrOWnsmith'S Boy: a Komaoce in a Garden. By G. Mahtillb 
Fenh. Si. 6d. 



,* For otbor Book! by 0. AUmtilu Fxnh, •espageS2.i>OQlc 



12 BLACKIE AND SON'S BOOKS FOB YOUNG PBOPLE. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD. 

"Dr. Qeorge UuDoiuliI bui rail iind«ntuidlDg of boy Diturs."— .^xstator. 

In crtnvn Sno, dolk degant. With Uluttrationt by emneiU artitts. 
A Rough Shaking. By Geobuic Mac Dokald. 6«. 

-'In ukliiE up uiTbonk or I)r. MuDuDsld'^ Uibk Bre Iwo tlilngt ul Hhtih »« uiity (eel 
FonHdent InFi.relund FJnt, It will not be common plies : i^aiidly.lli leichl]« will 1« iiunr 
aud hlKh-minded. . . . Him hmnitiryDntunl qualltlei which ondEur Mm- hiiuiiwaver- 
Ing Imlbliilnvu anil bun«tly, hit luprvms tendemBu tut ■nythlnB U^it ii imaJl and wnk, u 
Willi M bli ciiiirii«s In dealing HlU) Uie Tloleat itid itrona. *re ill poullite, nod are Bnelir 
brought out "-./ininKiI t\f Kdaatian. 

At the Back of the North Wind. By OEOBaB MacDonald. 

With 76 llliuCrKticmii. li. 
"TlisstoryiathoraiigblyoriglnRl.rillloltiincTudpitboi. . . . Wa itud with ons foot 
in falryiiiDd «>d one on coniiiun Mrtb."-ri'i«(. 

Ranald Bannerman's Boyhood. By Gboror Mac Donald. With 

36 IlIuatTiiti'mB. 5<. 
"I'lie •ynii>Bt1iy with hoy-DHtiire iu Aannld £aniurman-j Boyhood it perfscL It It ■ 
iMtntltdl picture uf clilldhuod, teiicbln( b]r il« Imprculont wid euEgutinne all nnhlettilngi" 
^tiritu/i QNarlerty Bitiaa 

The Princess and the Goblin. ByGROROB Mac Donald. With 
32 Illiiatrationi. 3<. 6rf. 
" Little nl wlint ia written for ehlldrcn baa the llgbtneaa ot touch and play ol ranci which 
are i-haracterlitlc of Oeoiya tlar Donald's latiy tllei. Mr. Arthur Hughea'l lUuitrallona are 
all thai illuetratlone aliould be."- Manehalty Quardian. 

The Princess and Curdie. BjOeohob Mac Donald. 3*. erf. 

"There li the fliiot and rarrit eeniui In tills brllllDDt Itoir. rpjnwn people would do 
wieely occaelnnally to lay ailde their newgpapet* and maiatltm to ipcnd u honr witb 
Curdi4 BDd tb« J'riatm "—Sh^lUld indip*nd<nl. 



BY ASCOTT R. HOPE. 



The Seven Wise Scholars. By Ascott R. Hope. "WiUi oeariy 

100 riiistrations by Gordon Bbownk. 5». 
" Ag full n( fun ai ■ vnliima or Punch ; with lllnetratloni, mora laugh lar.proToking thou 
moot »? hnve ueii alnce Leech ileA."-Shefifld IndependejU. 

Stories of Old Renown : Tales of Krights and Heroes. By AacOTT 

R. Hopi With 100 lllustrationa by Gordon Bhowhi. 3». M. 
■■ A reall; fasatnating liiink worthv at It* telllnj; title. There li, wa lantura to uy. Dot ■ 
dull page In ths book, not a itory which will not boar a lecond reading."— Guardiaa. 

Young Travellers' Tales. By Ascott R Hope. 3». Grf. 



BLACKIK AND SON'S BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLtt. 



BY KIRK MUNROE. 

In Majne Keid and Onitan Jtlmud And ■ worth; lucci 



/» crown 800, cU>th el^aiU. With iUuttraiioru 6y emiiuni tirtul*. 
In Pirate Waters: a Tale of tha American Navy. Bj kiRK 

MuNBOE. St. 
" In Pirali Walen ii imiHlhinE of u hlitorical romuice. It glorlBH the gilltuitrjr nt tbe 
American navy Ju Amerlca'a Uvulilea with the plmtei □( Tunli, BILlr Vance, a my Toang 
miilily, ii one uf tha Luya whum water will iwt drawn or hen.p liang. Bldn»r*<^k aii J eentivit* 



-Timti. 

With Crockett and Bowie: Tale of Texas. 67E1RK MVNROB. ft. 

" Ul. Unnroe hag cnnitriK led Ills pint wltli undout>t«d ilillt. and hie detcriptiona gt the 

ThrOUg-h Swamp and Glade: A Tale of the SemiuoU War. By 
Kirk Munroe. iii, 

, end the name of Coaehcochlc become aa 

Iniaater."— SI. Jautn'i OauUt. 

At War with PontlaC: or, The Totem of the Bear. B7 KiBK 

MUNBIIB. G>. 
■■ !■ In (he belt manner of Cooper. There )a a charu:ter who ll the parallel of Hawkere, 
u tlie Chlagaehgooka and l'ii<:u have llkswiu their counleniarta.''— nmu. 

The White Conquerors of Mexico: A Tale of Toitec and Aztec 

By KiBK MuNUOE. 5>. 

" Ur. Mi>i>rne glrea moet vivid pictures of the rellgtom and dril polity of the Aitect, uid 
of everyilay lite, ai he imaElnea It, In the itreeta and Diarket-placea uf Om inaonlflcenl 
caplUI ol Monleniina.'— I-jiMM. 

BY HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 

"Asaitory-teller Hr. CalUugiruod la hot aurpaated."— i^HcMCor. 

The Log* of a PriTateePsman. By Harrt Collinqwood. 6j. 

"A itory o( the atirrlng times )ii the enrlj rears o( the century, when Frencliman and 
SpinlanI alike engatccd the ultentiiin of Britlih forces inuet end sshore. The narrative la 
breeiy. vivid, and toll of luciiliiile, faltljful In nautical colouring, and alt^getber cleliiihttnl." 
—fall «aU Oaanu. 

The Pirate Island: a Stoiyof the South Pacific ByHARRV Col- 



)ich the chief character la made the hera nl nwiT 

, „ -jlractlvr, anil to sum up the qualities of this book 

It ts only neceaaary to say the nicrils are theronghly sterling ones."— PuUui Opiuinn. 

The Log of the "Flying Fish": a story of Atrial and Suhraarine 



Peril and Adventure. By HaRHT CuLunowoOd. 3(. 61/. 
r Finh snrpaases all Julea Verne's creations; with Incred 
mend our echoolbiiy friends u- pnsaeaa themselves of her lo 
* For other Books by Harbv Collinqwood, mo page 21 



fl Fljiing Firi snrp»»ses all Julea Verne's creations; witli Incredllile speed she fllei 
irough the air. akimt over the snrface nt the water, and dnrts along tlie ocenu bed. Wi 
xangly recommend our echoolbiiy trlrnds u- pnsaeaa themselves of her iog."—Alhfuaam. 



BLACKIE AND SONS BOOKS FOR TOUNG PEOPLE. 



nNELT ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

An Alphabet of Animals: a strikingly Ongiaei Alphabet Book. 

Wiih 26 (ull-|iat^ Pl.ae«, • large numbeT of Vignette*, Hid Ourer l>ealgii by 

Castom Muube Pakk. Demy 4to (13 iachea by 10 inches). Price S*. 

"Spirited Mid theruughl]' reslWli; ikeitbot lttu> o! ibe dmwlngi an Muwxllngly good, 

and wni« tn flnt n>te— toe InMucs, IJiu ot the kmiKinu. I'lii wcual ii wurUiy g( liii 

bUtiuio rcputUluD, Uld Iho cudsI 1> cuinUl."— JCAdMnim. 

"Oh at ill* iMit [Animal Buokil. II not tbe (•i; but, thai hu erer been publitbed hw 
children. Tlie Rneit nidiuene In Uw weilJ. Tbe prlDe uf Sre alulUnn li riilkuluuill lav 
fur tlila betaUul book."— WeiMiiMtr linigtt. 

Red Apple and Silver Bells: a Book of Vam for Children of 

all Ay<'s. By Hauisk Hkniirt. With over ISO churning lUuBtntioni 
by Amcu B. WuuiiWARii. 8.|u&re 8vo, doth eteguit, gUt eiget, ««. 



Henilrjr >ee* the Hortd M children aee It, and be writea charaltiglT and luaalcaltj 

'■ i..~i ~._. "I i>i-™~- ■'-■i-ii->i""i 1" ril renwcla-chlWIrti. but not 

r. Uua Wnodmnl'e deal^ 
llcatel)' drawii Mid eiqulilMIj 



vlighUul In all reapecta-cti 
• ■ lii)[ BwKl/. Uua Wood 

ouaeiiiKiDtl]' \hej in beautiful. 



allly: funny, bat n>it r«ali*li: and Bweet ■ithout b<lri|[ Ewdr. Uua Wnodi 
._. ..._. ...... ... ^ ...A .1. . — .i.,ii J dellcalelj' dr»m - 



Just Forty Winks; or, The Droll AdventnrM of Davie Trot By 
Hahish Hrmiht. With 70 humoroua Illustratioia by Gbrtbude M. 
BiuoLRY. 3'iuare 8vo, cloth eluguit, gilt edges, 5t, 
"Daintily ll]iiatrati'd;.'iu(?'iirfu H'iiili li an eye-opener fur the little one*, who will eo]oy 

the amazing adventure) duHD Ilio long lane tliat bia >u many turna."— Pniidl. 

To Tell the King: the Sky is Falling. By Sbbila E. Brainb. 

With over SO <|naint and clover IlluatratiuD^ by Auct B. WoudwaBu. 
Square 8vo, cloth elogant, gilt edges, 5>. 
and appreciate— a genuine love ottun, affectlunateneu, *nd lynipaUiy. "— Bootmoiv 

Adventures in Toyland. ity Edith Eikq Hali. with s pnge 

Plctiiran in Ccih.nr, and 70 Black -and-White Illustratioiia throughout the 
te»t, by Alick B. Woodwabd. Crown 4to, decorated cloth, gilt edgea, 6», 
"One nf tbe funnleat « well a> one of Hie dalntleat hooin of the t*>win. The Adnnturei 
■r* gnpllically deKFlheil In a ytty hiimrirona way."— rail Jfatl OaalU, 

"The itory eihlhiti real knowlntge nn the pnrt of txitb author and Ulaitntor of what 
cliildren want, ai well as an nnusnal power iif aupplylng II."— LiUralurt, 

The Troubles of Tatters, and other stories. By . Alicb Talwin 

MoRHia. \^'ith 62 charming Illuatration* by Alice B. Wooow.tBD. Square 
8vo, decomted cloth, 3». 6rf. 

'Tatteia' It* place. Children will he deilidXed "lib the book, and old and yonng ■like wiU 
be charmed l^ Mra, Morris' (traceful ityle, which hat a Bana Aiideraen tnnch." 

— WetlmintUr Budget, 

Roundabout Rhymes: A churming volume of Vei'ses and Pictures 
for Little Folk. With 20 full-page IllustraUoni in Colour. By Mr*. Pbbct 
Deakurb. Imperial Svo, cloth, 2f. 6d. 
■ - ■, oKlrfa harden. AllDgether we 

"■Sth"a great dMl'irf imil^'t ii 



From"imT> APPLE AND SILVER BELLS". 
Br Hahish Hbhoht. 




^ S^cl ^eip conje pofKr, eact> wil^ }pit) ^*^ ■ 

DiqilizDdbyCoOgle 



BLACKIB AND SOK'S BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLB. 



BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 



In crown 8vo, cloth elegant. WUk Sluitrationi (y «mMMnt artUtt. 

The Handsome Brandons : a story for Qiria. By Eatharikb 

Ttnan. Of. 

"A realli •icsllant p[ec« at wark . . . Uia UUnrr qiullti' of BCtw Kalbulns Tynim'a 
woril ti Ita chief dlitlnrllon. Wall.wrltten throuKlioiit it rliu fi-equentlr into ei<:allet>». 
Thi aldeit nt the diuglitan, Aliuc. ■mothan' Iba lunily. The ptcCiira wa h«veo[ her Is one 
of nncnminua (Healnau: we aae. raallied wllh more thui uiuii pover, Ihe wlu uid loTins 
eoaiiHllar. with ■ truiibia nf her own which iho hldaa and lult-forgeU la her an (or otlicr«. 
Oanenl U-Nelll. hli aialer Lacv. Lady O'Brien. Don, ud otUan whom wa tulgbt meDtlon. 
*» M real m the; ua deUgb(nil."—Specla (or. 

Banshee Castle. By Rosa Mdlhollahd (Udy Gilbert), 6«. 

"Ona of the mnit raai'lnstlns nf Uiu Rou tlulholland'i niuiir luclniitliiii ilorlcL The 
flharm ot the Ule llsi in tlie telling <>( It, The three harottiei *ra idiDlrably dnwD chinctera. 
DymphL the cleicr liltie honievile. la tlie peiirl o[ them all. One le tanpted to llngar Iodk 
over the beauUlul old tniea which Mlu MulliollaDd knowa >a walL"— .4U<nia!uni. 

Glannetta: a Girl's story of Herself. By RoaA MuLHOLLAHD (Lady 

GilWrt). fift . 
" Olnnnelta ii a true heroine— aotrni-hauted.gell^aarUlelDK. and. ai all pwd women now- 
ada;>aro. lanialy ti<ui;liad with the aDthuilaam of humanitT- Bitremel)' well (old and (all 
gt Intereit. One of the moat attractlte gill-hooka ot the aeaian."—Jiia(le»v. 

A Girl's Loyalty. By Frances ARMaTRONO. 6*. 

" Iti whole tune l< elevitlnK. tha aaUioreaa'i lltenrj' atria is good and pollihed, and the 
etory lUelf l> not too complicated, nor yst too Bitnpla. We feet certain that any yoang girta 
to whom tlilB prettily bound volume may be given nlll appreciate to (be full the npa and 
duwniin the life of Mniiae Grant."— PuNicOjiinton. 

■' There !> no doubt ni to the good qnalitr ot A OirTi Ln^Uf). The bo<A la one which 
wonW enrich an/ glrl't book-shelf. "— SI. Jawm'iCawfd;, 

A Fair Claimant: A Story for Girls. By Frances Arustrohs. It. 

•• Aa a gift-book tor big girls it la amoDg the beat new bonks of the kind. The storr la In- 

The Clever Miss FoUett. By j. k. h. Deknt. 6». 

"One of Iha most entertaining stories ol the season, lull of vigorous action andstront: In 
characler-nnlnllng Ehier girla will be chanued with it, and sdulls may read lU pages wllh 
p™tit"-7'/.s Ttacluti' Aid. 

The Heiress of Courtleroy. By Anke Beals. 5«. 

"We can speak higlil; of the )nvce with which Ulss Beale relates how Ihe yonni 'Helreu 
nf CouHlerur'had tiuli good InBnence otar her uncla aa lowlo him from his fnlenielv acUah 
wnjs.'~e«nidian. 

Under False Colours: a story from Two GirU' Lives. By S*RAH 



Brother and Sister: or, The Tnals of the Uoorv Faniilj. By 
Elizabeth J. Ltbaoht. 3». 6d. 
"A prett]' story, and well told. The plot la clerarlj ooulnutad, and Iha DonI li 

eicallenL — .JliiBouin. -, . 

L, ,z,;i:,LiOOglC 



BLACKIE AND SONS BOOKS VOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 



BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 



in croon 8vo, cloth eltgant. With illuttraiioru by eminent artiiU 
A Girl of To-day. By Ellihor D&venport Asamb. 3«. M. 

"IC 1> B Bpfiited »Uitj, hlEhlf Enonl, without > touch or pnichlnE. kud i> lull ol an- 
h«alt1iy hovt anil glrli pou«u. Triia ctiBnctera le true w nature and cireluUi deielo]wl. 
meat of character, and It will tbui help to t.inn a ^i><>d literary tnsta befoia the reader li old 

Dora: or, A Girl without a Home. By Mra. R. H. Head. Zi. M. 

"It i> DO iliglit tUng. in an •«■ or mbbiab, lo get ailor; » put and hanilhT uthii." 

— Acadtmy. 

Three Bright Girls; A Story ot Chauce and Mischance. By Annib 

E. Abvhthokg. 3t. 6d. 
" A timple, purfl, and InterpBtlDg «toTy. The tale never flagi from the beiclnniDg, and la 
told pteaaanll]'. Itraa; be ■alel]' recommended u a preaent (or aglrl."— .Icadeniir. 

A Very Odd Girl : or, Lif« at the Gabled Farm. By Annie E. Arm- 

BTHO^O. 3i. 6d. 
"The bonk ii one we ran heartllr reconmeniT lor It la not only bright nnd InUrnlIng, but 
alio pare and healthy in tone and teaching."— rAi Lady, 

Violet Vereker's Vanity. By ansib e. ABMaTRoNo. 

"A iKiok for Kfrli that we can heartily recommend, (or It i 
a right lone of thouaht ami fcellnn. It iloci one i;'«d to me 
chamcten at Ihuie preaenled In thli capital tXoij. -—Shiffleld I< 

Heg^s Friend. By Adcr Corkran. 2». ed. 



..[ ror glrli that we can heartily recommend, for It la bright. lenslble, and with 

a right lone of thouaht ami feellnn. It iloci one i;'«d to meet inch reBned and pleaaaiit 
character! at Ihuae preaenled In Ihli capital ttory."—Sheffleld ladrpendinL 



Mapgepy Mepton's Girlhood. By auck Cohkhj 

eiperlpncea and ttialt of a young Engllab gitl Kho atD 

Down the Snow Stairs: or, From Good-night to Good-morning. 
By Alice Cohkran. tit. M. 
"Tlilfl Ivook ttanilt ODl/ncffeprtn«pf affeni nf (he flnt water, bearing upon erery page the 
■ignet mark of genlua. It la indeed a Little Filgrlm'i Progreat."— CKridian LtaOt.: 



BY HERBERT HAVENS. 
Paris at Bay: a story of the Siege and the CommuDe. By Herbert 
Hatens. Ct. 

uegle between the VerullliaU and the men who 
. . nlanoe with cnmmendable ImpnHlalUy. He loTra 

.. ._ ._._ _n whichever aide he mai flgbt. Altogether Porit Bi Ai)> la ot 

nore than avengs merit."— Sjweloler, 

lU) » 
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BY DR. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 

"IniU Dr. OonlOD SUhlta' booki (or !»]>■ we us win to Dnd & wholeMBie ton*, plaB^ct 

iBitrucHon. uid sbunduiM of ■duolme."— SB«tirda»r R»iii*». 



In crown 8vo, doth elegant. With iUtutrationt (y 

Coura|:e, True Hearts: The story of Three Boys who Bailed in 

S«ui;h of Fartiine. By Dr. GoBDOH Stablk, B.N. St. Sd. 
" Dr, 8(al>lea ant oDlf >iippllsi tn nbundBncs of Ihiillinc tdT«DtD»~<ni land and m*. 
not forgsltliig thoH oF a wbolnaums monl Uai."—Olaigoii EertM. 

For Life and Liberty: a story of the American aril War of 1861. 

By OoRnoH SriBLiB, b,>. 



To Greenland and the Pole. By Qohdok Btablss, r.s. s*. 

" oil Arctic ciplonn lisvc the rerlalmlllMde of life. It 1> ODe ol tha boob of the kmcb, 
and one of the best Dr. Stable* haa eier written,"— rnitt. 

Westward with Columbus- By Gordob Stablbs, r.n. b*. 

"We mutt place Weitmrd aith ColumMu amoDg UiOM booki tbat all bofi ooflit to 

read,"— siwolo lor, 

Twixt School and Collegre: a Tale of Self -reliance. By Gordom 
Stablk, ilk. 5i. 

"One of the licit of a proline wrltei'i hooka tor boja. and inculcalei In a way wlilcli recalh 
MiM EduBwnrth'i ■ Fmnk '. the tlrtno of lelt-relfance. thonsh Uie local colDorina of Uie bone 
of the Aberdeonalilre boy la a good deal more pictnroeiiiie."— JUlmaum. 

The Naval Cadet. By Gordon Stablbs, R.N. it. fti 

"Aniilty In tereatin^ travellers' tale, olth plentf of tan and Incident In 
"Love and war ami 'gnn-room Inn' combine to make the Uatoi; of 1%* 

> tery readable book."— iiWratuH. 



BY HUGH ST. LEQER. 
An Ocean Outlaw: a story of Adventure in the good ship IfargarA 
By HuoK 8t. I-eobh. it. 



Hallowe'en Ahoy I or. Lost on the Crozet lalanda. By Hdoh St. 
Lbokr. it. 

■ealHClng life and « 
delightful pHgres. - 

Sou'wester and Sword- By Htoh St. Lkobr. 4* 

It racy a tale of life at sea and war adrentore u we hare met with f|)E V^ UfDA 



AllogetherUieiortofbookthBtboytwUlreyelin."- 4(*«»»«WB, ^^.^>0' 



BLACKIE AND SONS BOOKS FOK YOUNG PKOFLE. IE 

BY ROBERT LEIGHTON. 
"Uc. LelghloD bu k plwe Id ttw ntr troot nukk of wrUm tm hiijt.'—DaOii Onplilt, 



In crown 8vo, doth tUgant. With Ultutrationt by « 

The Golden Galleon: a Tale of the Se«eng« and the great Sea-fight 
off Fiona. B; Robert Lbichtoh. Si. 
"The itoi7 IIhU li m cipllol oi», bat the chlsl mtttt Il« In Uia telling. It pKHoU id 
excellent pletare ol IlFe. both an Uud uiA •««. In tbe dan ot BUubeth,"— Amdiinl 

Olaf the Glorious: a Stoi? of the Viking Age. By Kobbrt Lsioh- 

" I* u good u wijithlDg of the Mud ■* hiTg met with, Hr. Lel^ton more than faoldi bk 
own w<ih KMer Bisgud uhI Bwlnc-Ooulil."— TitHt. 

The Wreck of "The Golden Fleece": The story of & North 

Sea Flaher-bo;. By Robirt Lhohton. Gi. 
" Tbl> atory abnuld «dd canildenbl; to Mr. Lel^too'i higb Tepntcdon. Excellent Id 
BTery mpect, It contaliu every vmrletr of InddenL The plot It Terr clererly derlA^d, ind 
(be tnia Dt the Kortb S« HUon ire cupltaL -—Timet. 

The Thirsty Sword; A story of the None lorasiou of Scotknd 
(1282-63). Bj BoBKBT Lwqhton. 6i. 
" Ur. LelBbton tre*U Cheae rlgoruui NarMn>en In approiMttt* nuintr, uid ire tun plentr 
of BotioD, cbleDT fightlnff, all through the etory. Bore vJll get a lound notion of tbe ILfa 
led by the dwctlan <n the WeiUm I>l« of Hcotlind at thia period: utd no one »lll pnt 
don Hi. Lalghlon'i book wlttaout hRTlng f«lt * bruth ot tbe vIklDg tplrlt.'— SpctloCer. 



BY EDGAR PICKERING. 

A Stout Eng-Ush Bowman : A Stoi? of Chivalry in the Bays of 

Henrir III, By Edqab Piceehiho. Si. Od. 

"ATlTld romnnceol tbetlmeiof Henry in. In dnwlng the Tulnni plctnm nl Ulla BBa 

of chtTnItT Hr. PJckerlrg bu caught tbe Ime apirlt ol the period, and nam once doei be 

torgat tliat be la writing tbe layingi and doing! ol a put ■ge.^—i>iiN«e O/iiniDn. 

Two Gallant Rebels: a story of the Great Struggle of La Vendee. 
By EooAB PicEiRiHa. Si. Sd. 

"There ii Kmetblng nrr attnetlie abont Ur. Plckerlnii'i ityla. . . . Boya will relldi 
thenslallon ol tbnae dreadful and moring eienla, which. Indeed, will never leae their faacina. 
tloD for readen of all ago. "—SpectaU/r. 

In Press-Gang* Daya By Edoak Piceerino. 3t. ed. 

"It la of Uanrat we think aa we read thb dcllghtlal iloir; lor It la not only a itfliy 
of adrenlnre wltb Incldenla well cnnceEved and arruged, but tbe obaractera are Inlareatlng 
and weU dlitingnlahed."~.Jea<reiny. 

Silas Vemey. By Edoar Fickbiuiio. 3i, m. 

"Sllai Vetney wai kidnapped In the reign of tbe merry monanh. and paaaea through Iha 
training of bard knocka fn^m frlenda and loei. on land and aea. before hla falea auccced In 
making a man of bim. It li ^leaaantly written, and tbe hero'a adventDrt* amoDg the Dntcb- 

An Old-Time Yam. By Edoab PicKEBiKa 3*. ed. 

dungeons nf the Inqoliltlon. irl 
(bMUnibly lot 



Id with great aplrtt. Tba hook U 
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BY E. S. BROOKS. 

In croum Sito, cloth elegant. With illuttratiou by eminent artuls. 
Storied Holidays: a C^cle of R«d-letter Daje. Bj E. S. Brooks. 

Witb 12 lIliistratioDs. Si. 6d. 
"It 1> R downrlglil Euod book lor m <«Dlor bar, uxl i' cmlneiitli mdibla trom Ant to lut" 

—SctooliHiuttT. 

ChivalriC Days: Stories of Coiirt«fly ttnd Courage in the Olden Times. 
By E. S. Brooks. With 20 llluatrationi. 3i. 6if. 

"Wa hiiTe iflilnni cunie ncroii R prvtllvr cuUevtton of Ulet. Tbeaa chirmliu tt<iria of 
bof>HnclBlrl>of olilemlnyB ire nil mere Di'tUloutur Inugl nary iketcliM, but Hn real KndicUial 
rwordi ol thslr Mjlnp anddoingi."— lilfruru H'"rU, 

Historic Boys: Their Kodeavoitrs, their Achievements, and their 
Times. By E. S. Broobb. With 12 lUustrstiong, 3i. 6rf. 
"A ■rholnnma bonk, minlr in tone; HltogpUiEr oik that thnuld Incite boyi to tDrtbci 
acqualnCanue wlUi thnu itilcn of men wIiom laresn nr« namted. We adviu IcarJien to 
put it on tli«ir lilt of prilel, ■—Eaoaltdgi. 

With the Sea KlngfS; a story of tlie Daya of Lord Nelson. By 

F. H. WiNDEB. ii. 
" Jaat Uie l>oulI in pul into ■ ba;*a liinda. Ever; chapter contalni boardings, CDltlngi oat, 
BKhlinK plralei, eafapea of llirilliiig omlHcity. and captoiTs bj coraai™, aiifficlrnl to turn the 

SiittfM boyi lieud, TliB alory culnilaalet In a Hguroiu eccomit ol the liatUe ol Tnlalgar. 
appy boyi I "^A vadeiHy. 

The Captured Cruiser: or, Two YeHre from Latid. By C. J. Oct- 

CtirKK-HVNB. 3». M. 



Flgrhting* the Matabele: a story of Adventure in Rhodesia. By 
J. Chaluebs. 3). 6d. 
"Hr Chilmen' ipirlted and eitremely fntereallng narrallx ol penanal adTentarcs d«- 
acriher. in a Myle tugcestlve "I mmante. epimdei in tiie Malaliele riiing In whicli hs took 
BD aclLvo part. The advenliiKi are iif the moat eicttlng character, and remarkable escspn 
Irom dead) under the moit terrible circumitancea are described. The booil 1> one of decided 

Afloat at Last : a Sailor Boy's Log of his Life at Sea. By John 

C. HllTCHBSOH. 3<. 6rf. 
" Ai healthy and breeiy a book ai one could Hltdi to put Into the hands of a boy" 

—Aeadfnm. 

Dr. JoIllffe'S Boys: a Tale of Weaton School By Lbwis Hooqh. 

3t. 6d. 

"Yonng people who appreeiato Tom Brown't Sckocl.daiis will And (hie itory a worthy crtm- 
u chlractcnied the nuulerplece of Mr. aaghet."-KcxautUJoiiraitL. 
Grettir the Outlaw: a Story of Iceland. By S. Barino-Gocld. 4*. 

" li the hoyi' hook of lla year. That Is as 
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BY Q. NORWAY 

In crouin 8vo, doth degant. With Uluttratioru hy eminent artuU. 

A Prisoner of War: a Story of the Time of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Bj G. NoBWAT. 3«. 6d. 
" More haJrbmultli vKtpa tram death by Blsrviitlon, by tee, by fl^btlug, Ac, were aerer 

A True COPnIsh Haid. By G. Norway. 3«. 6.;. 

'■There i»»mee«ellMitre»dlii(!. . . . Mr», Norw«y brtnipi lietore thecyeiolherreader* 
th« go«l ComWi fulk, their ipeecb. Olelr niiuiuerB, uid their way*. A IfViie Coriii.* Maid 
deaerrofl h> be popDlar."—^ fArjKVu ih. 

*.* For otber Books by G. Nokwat see p. 23. 

A Champion of the Faith: a Tale of Priace Hal au<I the Lollards. 
By J. M. Caixwell. ii. 
"A i^aplUI specimen ot a lilitArJcal tale, and a»fU-told chapter In EngUsh Ute and nianDen 
Id the dayi ur Ueuty ul fi<.liugl.roke and bli ■olilier-»u.'-~-5p«Calt<r. 



■'It will be capital reading for lioy>,lnderd (hero linnt a<lu1I pa 
a fair Idea ol tunie uf tl>e pleauiiter uprulg, wilU the eiceptlui 
a bub italluD about thirty yean agu. "— ^jneiaioi'. 

The Turkish Automaton: a T«le of the Time of Cathariue the 

Great of Russia. By SuEiLA E. BR.41HE. Si. id. 

"ThiTHtiM .tufamarnit create* from the flrat a deilretnlwik at the end. Hlu Brain* 

ijigla tuncirntly gCKKl'. and tholHwes, unKka thine of ulher bnokaof the sort, are not Bbtlretr 
peopled with aatomaloni. It certaioly deierm to be IJw buye' book oI llw year." 

—Covrt Cireaiar. 

Gold, Gold, in Cariboo: AStory of Adventure iu British Columbia. 
By Clttb Phillippb-Wolley. 3i. 6rf. 
■'We have teldom read a more eicltlng tale. There Is a capital plat, and the InteresI 
It aiBtalned to the la>t page,"— rimtir. 

faded by eiciUnie 



BY F. A. POUCHET, M.D. 

The Universe: or, Tlie infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. A 
Sketch of Contrasts in CreaCion, and Klarvola revealed and explained hy 
Natural Science. By F, A. Pocchet, u.n. With 272 Engravings on wood, 
of vliich G5 are full-page size, and 4 Coloured nUiatrati'>ns. Thirtttnlh 
Sdilum, medium 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 7i. 6d. ; morocco antique, 18«, 



_ lich there ii no book bt 

tudy ol Mature. "-AiH «oU G-«((.. I 
a lehoolroom library. --Beohwrn. "■"-'^sl'- 



BLACKIE AND SONS BOOKS FOR VoUNg I>K0PLK. 

BLACKIE'S THREE-SHILLING SERIES. 



/n eroteit Svo, BtautifuUg Ultutrated and hantUomdy bound. 

The Pilots of Pomona: A Story of the Orkuey lalandB. B; Bobkbt 
Leightom. 3(. 



" A bright brrtq itnrj. whiofa itiawa boir muilbieu (nd cour*^ can OTaaoax lU duwcn 
■Dd dlUcultleL It dcHrra ■ plioa udona thi btgt at Dew glft-boolu tor young lolkTlIr. 
L«l||li(OD bH ■ putlcululy attncliTB way ol MUing hi* Ul«."— Voll Mali OaretU. 

Highways and High Seas. By F. Fr^sktort Moorb. 3f. 



Dnder Hatches: or, Ned Woodtliorpe'a Adveiitnres. Bj- Y. F'rane- 
roBT MooBC Si. 

It will )iut nit boyi ill Uw world oret. Tbe ct 



HenhardOC: a Storj' of Cumish Nets aud Minea. B; U. Mamvillk 
Fbkm. St. 

'■The Conii»h nahBrmin an drawn troni Hte. and itand not trom tha pigsa In Ifaalr ittttjt 
and laa-boota all iprinUtd with >llTer> pllclianl tcaln'-^wlalsr. 

Yussuf the Guide: or, Tiie Mountain B&iidiU. Bj O. Maitvillb 

'Told with sncli rani ItMhneM and vigour that llie rearifr ftele lie Is acliwlly one ol U» 
party, iharlng \a tlie fun and ttclDg the daiigen."~J>alI Uatl Uaatlt. 

Patience Wins: or, War b tie Works. By O. Masvillb Fenh. 3* 

"Ifr. Fenn bae nerar hit apon a happier plan than In writing thl> alorr of roitahln 
tactorjr lite. Tha whala book 1* all aglow with tita"— PnU Mall Baullt. 

Mother Carey's Chicken. By o. Manvillk Fkkk. 3*. 

"Ths Incldentm are ot thrilling [ntemt, while Uie characlen are drawn with mean and 
completeneu rarely found la a boys' book,"— LKirary Worid. 

Gulliver's Travels. With 100 illustrations by Gordon Browne. 3i: 

" Ur Gordon Browne la, to my tliluklng. Ineompaiahly tha moat artlatle. spMled, and 
brilllaDt of our Itluttraton ot book* tor h^i, and one ol the moat hamonmi alio, ■> hla 
llluitratlona ot 'OuIIItbt' amply leitily."~lVu(A. 

Robinson Crusoe- With 100 Illastrations by GoKDON Brdwhr. ac 

"One ol the beat lunea, If not ahaolntaly tha beat, of Defoa'a work which baa arer 
appaaiad, "— Standard. 

Persevepanoe Island: or, The Robituoa Cmsoe of the 19th Centuij. 
By DouoiAB Fbazar. With t page Illnatrations. St. 

The W^wam and the War-path: stories of the Bed indiua. 

By AsooTT R. Hon. Si. 
"!■ notably good. It glrea a>Tery Tlrld ptotnre ot Ufa amoBg the Indiana, which win 
delight the bean ol many a aohoalboy "— ^aMoter. 
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THREE-SHILLING SERIES— Continued. 

In ccown 8vo. Smutifully Hlvttrated and kandtomely hound. 
The Loss of John Humble: Wbat Led to it, and What Cume of It 

Bj a. NOBWAT. Si. 

"A Tei7 iplrlted atoty ot Uis 
MB inUnperiAd i»[th pleuant 
uid llvaly iketchci or Scndl- 

n>od m •tory of the kliid u we 
bkTe BTv leaii. ' ^SfttMUrr, 

Hussein the Hob- 

taj^. Bf O. Nor- 
WAi. e«. 

torn lu nnla. ' 



Cousin Geofft^y and 

I. By Carolihk 
Adstik. S<. 

" UIh Auitln'a itorj U bright, 

Una. ind well deTela»d.-' 

— Saiunbiv itnuv. 

Girl Neig-hhours: or, 

The Old FMbion ud 
the New. Bj Sarah 
Tm-n. 8f. _ _.,a_d 

>t Mr«ctlT« Kahmf /TDK ~ FIGHT l>o T 

ihle, mil very well wrllWn."— Sptcfotur. 

The Misslner Herohantman. By Harrt Collihotcood. z». 

" One ot the ■nthor'i beit h* itorle*. The here it u heroic u ■n]' boy could dedie. ud 
the endlii( li ■itnineli' bsppy."— Ariliilk Wttklv- 

The Rover's Secret: ATaleof lbePirat«Caysand Lagoousof Cuba. 
Bj Harht Colunowood. 3i. 

"Ill Haitorieethli talented MthoreiHla.uid Ihia ti dds of Mi beit. It ■■ full of won- 
derful ulTentiuw told in ■ i^le which holdi the reedei ipell'lmuiid."— J>rae(teai Ttachtr. 

The Cong^O Rovers: a story of the SUve Squadron. By Harrt 
Coll mo wood. St. 

" No better eea ■ton hM Utelj bean written thu the Cmt» Bntn, It ii u original *■ 
■nr bor eonid (leeire."---jrsm<nf /■get 
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BOOKS WITH MANY PICTURES. 
The Reign of the Princess Naska. By Amelia Hutchison 

SXIKUNQ, U.A. With over 50 III uat rations. 
" PlHon hsve bren lavl.lilj provided In The Reign oj Uit Prineai A'nihl. ThB book b (oil 

ImltaUaD ot »me youd f^o^ whioli luu prvceded It. W« can tborouglilT leunnmcnd UiU 
little iHJok."— i**<i'ieiim. 

Things Will take a Turn. By Bbatricb Hargadsh. With 44 

Illuatratiuua bv Jokn H. Uaooh. 
"Perhapt theniogt brilUiut LiTAin^i trUITVitva Turn, . . . It ii a dcllgbllul blending 
ot eoiuody snil tnmody, »lUi an eioallent plot,"— rini«. 

The Whispering Winds, and the Tales tliat they ToM. By Maet 
H. Dkbbnuam. With 25 lUuatrations by Paul Hawiy. 

Laugh and Learn: The Easiest Book of Nursery Lesiioiis and 

Nunery Uamea. By JttNNETT Huuphrets. ProfuBely lUuatrated. 
'*Oue ul the Lii'st bnoki o[ the kind Inisi^iiaiile. lull ot pncticul ttMicliing In word and 
pIctiKs, and helgilngtbe little aueipleaaautl)' along a right m^al road lo learning."— Ora^te. 



BLACKIE'S HALF-CROWN SERIES. 



In eroum 8m. BeaiUifiiVi/ UliMratai and hatidtomely bound. 
The Lady ISObel: a story for Girk By Eliza F. Pollard. 

■■Mlu Pollard ba> done Juatli^ to one ot the nioib ehnrmlng and lurable herolDca <A 
aeveiiteeiith century, anil joung jieople will tDllnw Iwliel'i adventurea with liiterst 1 
Hie morning ahe itarte altnie to uiluliter to Ur, Lindujr (Bailie ot Jer>la»aoile> In tlie 
booth to har lisppf marriage to Ur. LIndia/'i aen, when the troublea are over,~— Cfuard. 

A Dreadful Mistake. By geraldinb Moceler. 

"The Btarjr la a capital one, with plenty olmuvenient and an eicltiiig BnUh. Udew 
,iiid li full ot iuctaebU connected vltb Ka-eldelile "-£ituca(ionaf Timet, 

The Bonded Three- By Bessie Marcbamt. 

"Tha itory ot the €oollc rebellion, and of the adventurea ot U 
and eicltenient and lina a linppy ending.'-— .^lUeiioron. 

A Daughter of Erin. By Violet G. Finbt. 

"Eitramely well writU'n; Hie characUn ute clererly drawn and the Individual Interest 
I'liibiined to the end. It la a book we can tboronglily recommend, not only to glrlt, but 
K> nil who Ilka a well-written bealtb;-IODed ittvn."~St. Jnmtl, Oaatlt. 

Hell's School-days. By h. f. gethbk. 

Icssoniof thonglitftllneu and klndneu."— Sp«(a(or. 

The Luck of the Eardleys. By Shbila e. Braine. 

"One of theelererMt booka we hare read tor a long time. The aothoreaa eomhlnea wit, 
h'miour. and patboi In a deligbttul manner, and undi'nMnda how to portn)' character, lor 
all her man, women, boya ami girla glow with life and colour."— Sauiri. . OC-MC 



ni. li full ot iDterot 



BUCKIE AND SONS BOOKS PoR YoCNG PEOFLB. 



HALF.CROWN 8ERIES-Oontinu«d. 



In eroan Siio. Beautifully illuttraled and hamUomeli/ hoand. 

A Girl's KiDETdom. By M. Corbbt-Setmour. 

"'n>« •tory Is bright, veil (old. uid IburoaglilT healthy and good.'— CAukA DeOi. 

The Search for the Talisman -. A story of Labrador. By H 

'■ We pit/ tbs boy who cai 
rend (Tery page ol tlili cai 
etory/'-&fc«,IOuanimii. 

My Friend Kathleen. I 

By Jksnik Chappi 

Under the Black \ 
Eagle. By ah- 

DREW HiLLIARD. 

"Tlie rapid luovemciit or tlie' 

through which it phsks. glv« it 
a (nil lotereet at iiirprlu and 
B<l venture. "—Scofiinaii. 

A Golden Age. By 

"Ought to hire ■ place ol 









Hal Hungerford. By 

J. It. Hutchinson, b.a. 

"AltoEetlier. Hal llanger/vrd 
SptttatoT. 

The Secret of the ' 

Old House- By 
E. Everett- Gbeeh. ^ 



' — Acadetnv- B^Hfrd/nm-"\ 

The Gold Miners of Mintume Creek. 



Picked up at Sea; 

JOBN C. HUTCHEaOM. 

Marooned on Australia- By Ernest Favbhc 

■'A remarkably Intereating and xelLwritteD etory of travel and advent 
Southern Luai.' ^StJiool Quardian. 

The Secret of the Australian Desert. By T-Rsm 

" We recommend the book moit lieaitlly ; It U certain (o pleata boye v 



FAVBNa 

I glrli, and ere 



SLACKie AND son's BOOKS FOR VoVHQ PEOPLE. 



HALF-OROWN SERIES— Continued. 
la eromi 8vo. BtautifuUt/ iUuttrattd and handtomelg bound. 

Reefer and Rifleman: a Tale of the Two 8ervic«a. By Lieut-OoL 
Pibct-Gkovks. 

A Musical Genius. Bjthe Author of the "Two Dorothy's ". 



For the Sake of a Friend: a St«ry of School Life. B; Mab- 
OAtUTF Parkkb. 

" Ad ucsllent «choo1-glrb' itaTj."—AauHatm. 

White Lilac: or, TKb Quean of the May. By Amt Waltow, 

" Every riinil pnriah ought (o add While Lxlae to Iti llbnij."— Jeodrniji. 

Little Lady Clare. E; Evblyh Everett-Grbkh. 

" Reiuindi ui tn iti quiliitaui at Un. Evlng'i delightful lal«."— Ltfemrv World. 

The Eversley Secrets. By Evblyn evbrbtt-Ghrbn. 

Miriam's Ambition. By Etblyh Eterett-Greeh. 

" MLu OrHii'i childrsD tre reil Brltith bofi and glrli."— Limpoof Mtrairji. , 

The Brig- "Audacious". By Alan Cole, 

'■ Fmh uid whDleaoiae u ■ bieiCli of Ben Blr."~(7(wr(./'mnial. 

Jasper's Conquest. By Elizabeth J. LrsAQHT. 

" A decidsdl; Int^mtlni and Inatnictlve ibiTy."—A/ademv. 

The Hermit Hunter of the Wilds. By G. Stables, r.n. 

"A thorough bnji' book. Tnm Tuliakerhu hliihore of wlTentnre both' by flood bthI Held, 
Bad lucccH In tho end tnarki Uic honnC BCcoinpllBbmsnt of good diu,"— Sdtaelniiifar. 

Sturdy and Stroi^. By G. A. HBurr. 

" A bare who lUndi u ■ good tnttinci of chivalry In domMtIc Ufa.'— AnjiiH. 

Gutta-Percha Willie. By Gboroe Mac Dohau). 

"Oetltforrour boygtnd girli torsad forthemielTeL'— JVaefteal I'wicJktfr. 

The War of the Axe ; or, Adventures is South Africa. By J. Pbrct- 

'■ThBMtorjltwiia»aa\>rllUauajtoli."—LiUrarti World. 

Ten Boys. By Jahe Akdrewb. With 20 lUuBtrationB. 

"Theido»1»« TB17 happy one, and idmlrtblj' oarriad oat"— Fraetieoi Teaditr. 
A Waif of the Sea: or, The Lost Found. By Eatz Wood. 

" WrltEea with tendemen and graee."^Moming Admrtiir. 

I ,z,;i.,C00g[c 
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HALF-CROWN SERIES— Oontinued. 

In erown 8vo. Btavtiftdli/ iUuttrated and hamUomdg hound. 

Winnie's Secret. B7 Katk Wood. 

"Oiwof the bfiit itorj-booka we have rttA.^'—SiheolmiuUr. 

Hiss WiUowbum'S Offer. Bj Sarah DonDHBT. 

" PalleDca WUlowlium li ooe of UlM DoiKlne]''! b«>t cnktloni."— .'^cfalor. 

Hammond's Hard Lines. By Skbltok Kuppord. 
Dulcie King:: AStoiy < 

for Girls. By M. j 
Corbbt-Seiuour. 
Nicola: The Career of 
a Girl Moskiui. By 
M. Cobbet-Seyhodil 

Hugh Herbert's In- 
heritance. By 

Carolimb Austin. 

Jack o' Lanthopn: 

A Tkle of Adveotuie. 
By Henbt Frith. 

A RouETh Road: or, 

How the Boy Made k 
Mmn of Himielf. By 
Mn. G. L. Baneb. 

The Two Dorothys. 

By Mn. Hebbebt 

Martin. 

My Mistress the 
Queen. ByM:.A, 

Paull. 

A Cruise in Cloud- 
land. ByHBNRT -«.rtUD.«M«i«t.«.n™«t.ww™^B«- 

Yf^„f^ Jl«lii«i/™»"THB BOMDBD THREE . I PWi 

A Garland for Girls. By Locisa m. au^tt, 

'- TheH Uttis Ul« mn Cbe bMn Idsal at (Irla' ■loils>.~— (SriiUan Vattd. 

Hetty Gray-, or. Nobody's B&irn. By Rosa MrLUOLLAHD. 

"Btitj l> * dBlighllol creBtnre-plqnuit, Under, md true."— Ifdrtil. 

Brothers in Arms. By F. Batford Harrison. 

"Bbi» lo pToi* lDUnrtin( to j«Bn| Iiaopl* Ot both «i«.'— Oii«i*«* ^^^% I'-' 
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HALF-CROWN SERIES— Continued. 

la croan Svo. DeaatifuUy illuMtrated and handgomely bound, 
StimSOn'S Reef: a ThIc of Adveuture. B^ C. J. Cotcliffe-Hynk. 

Hiss Fenwick's Failures. By Esu^ Stuart. 

■'Aglrllru* to teiil llfo, who will pntno iioii«n»lD[o jouDglieMlt."— Grojfftie 

Gytha'S Message. By Emua Leslie. 

'-'Hill li the sort ot iHHik thut Bl] glrln 1lki]."-J»unial ()/' iUuenlion. 

A Little Handful. By Harriet J. Scrjpfb. 

Harlan and Dorothy. By Annie e. a 
Gladys Anstruther. By Louisa TnoupsoN. 

The stories of Wasa and Nenzlkoff. 
Stories of the Sea in Former Days. 
Tales of Captivity and Exile. 
Famous Discoveries by Sea and Land. 
Stirring: Events of History. 
Adventures in Field, Flood, and Forest 



BLACKIE'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 

In crown Sro, doth extra. Itluttrated. 

1 Sister. By 

The Eagrle's Nest. By s. e. Oahtwrioht. 

Her Friend and Mine. By Florence Coombk. 

Chips and Chops, and Other Stories. By R, Neisb With 

10 UUutrationa, 

Tommy the Adventurous. By s. E. Cartwrwht. 
Some Other Children. By H. F. gethem 

That Merry Crew. By Florence Coombe. 

Sir Wilftid's Grandson. By Geraldike Mocelbr. 

Sydney's ChumS: a story of Eaat and West London. By H. F. 

Daddy Samuels' Darling:. By the Author of "Tlie Two Dorothys". 
May, Guy, and Jim. By Elljnor Davenport Adams. 

A Girl in Spring-'time. By Mrs. Makseroh. , ,z;i-,CooQ[c 
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TWO-SHILLINQ SERIES— Continued. 

In crown Svo, doth extra. IlliMrated, 

In the Days of Drake. Being the AdveDturea of Humplire<r Sal- 

keld. By J. S. Flbtoues. 
Wilful Joyce. By W. L. Eoopbr. 

Proud Miss Sydney. ByOuRALDiNB Mocklbr. 

Queen of the Daffodils. By Leslie Lainq. 
The Girleen. By Edith Johnstone. 
The Ol^anist'S Baby. By Kathleen Knox. 
School Days in France. By As Old Girl. 

The Ravensworth Scholarship. By Mw. Hbnrt Clarke. 

Sir Walter's Ward : A Tale of the Criis.idi.a. By William Evbrard. 
Raff's Ranche: A story of Adveuture among tow-boys and liidiaDa. 

By F. M. HoLUBS. 
The Joyous Story of TOtO. By Lacba E. Richards. 
Our Dolly: Her Words uud Ways. By Mrs. R. H. Rbad. 
Fairy Fancy : What she Heard aud Saw. By Mrs. Read. 

New Light through Old Windows. By Grbason Gow. 

Little Tottie, and Two Other Stories. By Thomas Archer. 
Naughty Miss Bunny. By Clara Mulhollahd. 

Adventures of Mrs. Wishing-to-be. By Alice Corkran. 
An Unexpected Hero. By Euzabeth j. Ltsaoht- 
The Bushranger's Secret. By Mr*, henrt Clarke, m.a. 

The White Squall. By John 0. Hutiheson. 

The Lonely I^ramid. By j. h. Yoxall. 
Nutbrown Roger and I. By j. H. Yoxall. 

Bab: or, Tlie Triumph of Unaelfiahneas. By Ismat Thorn, 
Brave and True, and other stories. By GftKosoK Gow. 
The Light Princess. By Gborqe Mac Donald. 

Sam Silvan's Sacrifice. By Jesbr Colhan. 

Insect Ways on Summer Days in Onnten, Forest, Field, and 

Stream. By Jbhhbtt HcHrnREVS. With 70 Illiutrations. 
Susan. By Aiir Walton- 
A l*air of Clogs. By Aht Waltos, i,,z,=i.,Coog[c 
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TWa«HILLINQ SERIES— Continued. 

In trourn 8vo, doth sxtra. lUmlrcUad. 
The HaWthornB. By Akt Walton. 

Dorothy's Dilemma. By Cabolinb aobtih. 

Haple'S Home. By Carolihb Austin. 

A Warrior King:. By J. Evbltit. 

Aboard the "Atalanta". ByHBHRr Fbith. 

The Wreck of the "Nancy Bell". By Johb & HnrcaMoit. 

The Penang Pirate. By John c. HoTCHBaoN. 

Teddy: Tlie story of a "Little Pickle". By John C. HnTOHBSos. 
A Rash promise. By Cboilia Sblbt Lowndes. 

Linda and the Boys. By Cbcilia Sblbt Lownobb. 

Swiss Stories for Children. From the Gemum of Madah Jo- 
hanna Spyrl By LuoT Wbibuhie. 

The Squire's Grandson. By J. M. Cai.lwbll. 
Magna Charta Stories. Edit«d by abthob Giuian, a.m. 

The Wingrs of COUrag-e; and Thb CLono-SPiHifBR. Traualated 

from the French of Gboroe Sand, by Mn. Cobsran. 
Chirp and Chatter: or, Lbssoms froh Field and Trbk By Alick 

Banes. With 51 IlluatrstionB by Gordon Browne. 
Four Little Mischiefs. By Rosa Mdlholland (Lady Gilbert). 



Mrs. PITMAN'S POPULAR STORIES. 
Florence Godfrey's Faith : A Story of Austrnlisn Life. By Mra. 
E. R. Pitman. Iltuatrated by Padl Hardy. 2*. 
"Tbe gtorr 1> Full of ulvenlnre unit liemlc itnuglw, ud onriit to atimuUt* cotinue ud 
Chrlitlui tsKMlyr-CTaliau Commanaeallh. 

Life's Daily Ministry: A story of Everyday Service (or OtherB. 



My Governess Life: or, Earning my Living. By Mre. K R. 
FmiAH. niustratei! by A. Pkarss. 2t. 
"A Terr fn^phlo itory. The book fa well worth reeding, and the deep teUglQU tone Uilt 
iwrvidn tt win b« ■ luttlier recDmmendii(lon."~iMlial(uniat Ttmei. 

Garnered Sheaves: A Tale for Boys. By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. 
IlluBtrftted by Paul Habdt. 2«. 
"Kothlnji enuld be better told then Its Incident! and edTsatdie, tnd It* aonDd monl 
teaching b bejrond all pni]H."~C'iniltan Olsbt. 



BLAOKIK AHD SONS BOOKS FOR TOUNO PEOPLE. 

LIBRARY OF FAMOUS BOOKS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 



In a 



n 8vo, doth exti-a. Price Is. each. lUuttrtOed. 



AlMtt'i LitU* Women. 
ADMn'i Vorasv Round Uw Wopld. 
Aiutan'i HortluuiKep Abbey. 
AutobloBraphiM of Boyhood. 
Buk«t or Flowers. 
Brron'i Wreok of the " Wicar ". 
Coolldcs's WhAt Kktr Did. 
CooUdret What Katy Did at SohooL 
Cooper'i Doenlayor. 
Cooper'* Pathflndep. 
Cum mini' Lampllshtop. 
Dampler*! Ufa and VoyaKOS. 
Dana*! Two Yean Before the Hait. 
EdKowoFth'i Good fiovamesa. 
Edsewortb'i Moral Talei. 
Edward'i (M. B.) Ufe of a Galler-Slave. 
Franklin's (Benjamin} AutoblograiAy. 
Coldimlth'* VIear of WakeBeld. 
fiere't (Hrt.) The Snowitorm. 
Hall't Log-book of a Hldshlpmui. 
Lamb's Tales fMro Sbakspeare. 



Lives of Drake and Cavendish. 
If a«aulay's Essays on Enrllsh History. 
Marryat's Children of the New Forest, 
■arryat's Mastarman Ready. 
Marryat's Poor Jack. 
Marryat's Settlers In Canada. 
MarUneau's Feats on the Fk>rd 
Kltford's Oar TUIage. 
Parry's Third Voyage, 
plutaroh's Lives of Greek Heroes. 
Pae's Tales of Romance and Fantasy, 
field's (Kayne) Rifle Rannrs. 
Soott'i <H.) Cruise of the Mldse. 
Scott's (M.) Tom CrInKle's Lor. 
Scott's Downfall of Napoleon, 
Scott's Talisman. 
Stnetalr's Holiday Rouse. 
Southeys Life of Nelson. 
Spectator, The. Seleoclons fMm. 
Waterton'i WanderlnKS. 
Whiu's Natural History of Salborne. 



BLACKIE'S EIQHTEENPENNY SERIES. 

In erown 8vo, doth extra. With lUiutrations. 

The Little Olrl Tram Nest Door. By 

QiaiLDIKI HocKUnt. 

Uncle Jem's Stella. By Un. UARTm. 
The Ball of Fortune. Br C. Peihes. 
The Family Failing. By D. DitR. 
Warner's Chase- Bjr AHiini a. Hwim, 
CllmUng the HIIL By Amns 8. Swu. 
Into the Haven. B; Antn B. SWAK. 
Down and Up Again. By Omoron cow. 
Madge's Mtstaka By anbib E. Arh. 



Doris's High School Days. By Cumob 
The Hyitarr of the Manor Hous& Bj 
Holidays at Sandy Bay. Bj E. S, Bdoh- 
Beit of Intentions. ByOifiALniiiBlCocx- 
An AMsander Trio. By Jahr H. SPBrn- 
A Chum Worth Having. B; FiiDrkncb 
Penelope and the Others. BjAkt Wal- 
yjff " Saiief Ma/ ". B^ Ho«t Frith. 



The Troubles and Triumphs of Little 

Tim. Bf ijREoeos Gow. 
The Happy Lad. Br B, Biohrsor. 
A Box of Stories. By H HAPPYHAif. 
The Patriot Martyr, uil nlhcr NiirniUv« 

ul Fenmle HeroT>ii>. 

OUve and R^bli). Bjr un. HiRTin. 



DiqilizDdbyGoOgle 



